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Tibetan Buddhist Birth-Stories: Extracts and Translations 
from the Kandjur .— -By J-Ion. William Woodvillb Kook- 
hill, Assistant Secretary of State of the United States of 
America, Washington, D. 0. 

Now that a translation of the complete Pali text of the Bud¬ 
dhist birth-stories is in course of preparation under the editorship 
of Professor K. B. Cowell, it seems opportune to call attention to 
the material contained in the Tibetan canonical books ( Kandjur ), 
and to its importance in eonnootion with such a work ; and 
though I cannot hero do more than touoh on the subject, the 
labor which oven a cursory examination of the numerous and 
ponderous volumes of the Kandjur entails is so great and exist¬ 
ing indexes to this work are so imporfoct, that I am led to 
believe that even a brief notice of the subject may prove accept¬ 
able. 

By far the larger number of Jiltakas I have come across are in 
volumes III. and IV. of tho Dulwa (Vinaya) section of the Tibetan 
Kandjur. Some of them have been translated into German by 
Anton Sohiefncr of St. Petersburg, and published in English by 
W. R. S. Ralston in a volume of Trflbners Oriental Series ontitlod 
“ Tibetan Tales derived from Indian sources" (London, 1 vol., 8°, 
1882) ; a few have been rendered into English by the present 
writer in his “Life of tho Buddha" (London, 1 vol., 8°, 1884); 
and twenty-two are found in the Tibetan canonical work entitled 
Djang-lun, “Tho Sage and the Fool,” published in Gorman trans¬ 
lation by I. J. Schmidt (1 vol., 4°, St. Petersburg, 1843); but with 
the exception of these and of a few scattered about in various 
works, the great bulk of Tibetan birth-stories still remains untrans¬ 
lated and, in fact, unknown. 

Although I have, at various times, read the whole Dulwa, 
I can at present only find my notes on tho third and fourth 
volumes. For the convenience of students, I have, in the follow¬ 
ing index, not only noted the untranslated stories, but also those 
translated by Schiefner and myself, the page-references being 
to the copy of the Kandjur in the British Iudia Office library. 
I have also appended brief references to the various Jatakas 
which occur in the Djang-lun, in Schmidt’s edition of that work. 
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Among the untranslated birth stories in the Dulwa I have 
chosen five from the fourth volume, and one from the sixteenth 
volume of the Mdo (SfHru) ; and though perhaps they are not 
the best to bo found in it, 1 offer them as fair specimens of this 
style of stories, in the hope that they may prove of interest. 

1. Ja takas in Volume HI. of the Dulwa. 

P. 1-4. The Buddha was the crafty Padmni rtsa-lag (Pad- 
mabandhu ?), who killed his mistress Bhadrii and then accused a 
hermit of the crime. 

P. 4-5. The Buddha was the Brahman Lnga-brgya-chan (Pan- 
oha-gataka ?), who believed in the teachings of tho Buddha 
Vipagyin, and who, together with his fivo hundred fellow-students, 
ate spoiled barley, because tho Buddha said ho should not cat 
delicate food. 

P. 5-14. The Buddha was the Brahman youth Bla-ma (Ut- 
tara?), son of Shing sala-ch’cn-po lta-bn nyagrodha (Mahfisfila- 
nyagrodha ?), who was presented to tho Buddha Kagyapa bv tho 
potter Dgah-skvong (Nandapflla ?), and who became a Bhikahu. 

P. 14-15. The Buddha was a physician, who had not cured a 
sick boy because he had not been paid for his previous services. 

P. 15-10. Tho Buddha was a fisher boy, who found pleasure 
in seeing two other fishermen hurt themselves. 

P. 10-17. Tho Buddha was a strolling athlete, who broke his 
adversary’s back in a fight. 

P. 69-70. Tho Buddha was tho King of Peacocks, Gsor-du 
snang-wa (Suvarnapiabhfisa ?), who was learned in spells and 
charms. 

P. 70-71. Tho Buddha was a snake charmer, who cured the 
King’s son when ho was bitten by a viner, bv repeating obarms. 

P. 143-144. Tho Buddha was Yul-k’or skyong (Rfip^rapftla), 
King of Swans, and a peacock wanted to marry Ins daughtor. 
Sec Tibetan Tales, p. 854. + 

P. 172-173. Tho Buddha was a hermit, who by showing 
resneot to a nun obtained tho fivo abhtffUis. 

P. 173-174. Tho Buddha was King ^*vi who was very ohar- 
itable to tho sick. 

P. 174-176. The Buddha was the son of King pivi. lie was 
suffering from a pain in his side, but gave the rare drugs ho was 
taking to a Pratycka Buddha suffering with the same complaint. 

P. 177-178. The Buddha was the younger son of King Brah- 
madatta; assisted by the younger son of the royal chaplain, he 
drugged the elder brother, so as to govern in his stead. 

Besides these birth stories, in which the Buddha plays the 
leading part, this volume contains the following stories of a simi¬ 
lar description, in which, however, only somo of bis disciples 
figure. 

P. 62-63. A story about the Bhikshus Kaphina, Qariputra, 
and Mfiudgalyayana. 
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p. 150-152. The two otters who were imposed upon by the 
jackal Mukhara. See Tibetan Tales, p. 332. 

1*. 153-164. The Brahman who tried to get a niece of cloth 
from the host at an entertainment to which ho had not been 

asked. . 

1*. 352. The dog who, on hearing the gong beat in two mon¬ 
asteries, one on either side of the river, used to swim across to 
get food. The gongs in both viliaras sounding at the same time, 
ho did not know which way to go and was carried off by the 


stream. 


2. JBUkM in Volume IV. of the Dulwn. 


P. 105-207. The Buddha was the Brahman youth Uttara. 

P. 200-214. The Buddha was a clever thief. See Tibetan 
Talcs , p. 37, and Life of the Buddha, p. 60. This is the famous 
story of The Treasure of Ilhampsinitus (Herodotus, n. 121 ). 

p'. 216-210. Tlio Buddha was a hermit. Story of It^ya-^nga. 
See Tibetan Tales, p. 253, and Life of the Buddha, p. 57. 

P. 210. The Buddha was a Kinnara or demigod. 

P. 274-270. The Buddha was a householder in a village, who 
left a treasure concealed in the ground when ho went away from 
his home. Translated below, No. I. . . . 

P. 277-278. The Buddha was a hermit, who reared an elophaut. 
TranHlatedbelow.No.il. .. 

P. 279-283. The Buddha was a king of deer, called Golden 
aide” ( Gser gx/i glo), who saved a man from drowning and was 
afterwards killed by him. 

P. 283-285. The Buddha was a monkey-chief, who gave 
mangoes to a wreath-maker and was afterwards killed by him. 
Translated below, No. III. 

P. 285-280. The Buddha was a woodpecker, who took a bone 
out of a lion’s throat. See Tibetan Tales, p. all. 

P. *980-288. Tlio Buddha was a bear, who took care of a 
wood-chopper and was afterwards killed by him. translated 
below, No. IV. , 

p. 288-290. The Buddha was a bear, who protected a man 

fr 290-292. The Buddha was the charitable King <?ivi, who 
cave his blood to cure a sick man. _ ,, _ , , 

P. 293-297. Tlio Buddha was Prince Dg6-byed (Kshemam- 
kara?). See Tibetan 7’ales, p. 279. 

P. 298-301. The Buddha was Prince Visilkha, whose wife 
abandoned him for a cripple. Sec Tibetan Tales, p. 2?1. 

P. 301 - 314 . The Buddha was Prince Viovaotora (7 amt-chad- 
kui sgrol), who gave his two children and his wife to a Brahman. 
See Tibetan 'Tales , p. 267. _ . . 

P. 333-335. The Buddha was a hunter, who saved the lives of 
another hunter and some animals who had fallen into a pit. See 
Tibetan Tales, p. 309. 
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P. 335-330. The Buddha was a mouse called Given-by-Ganga 
(Gangadatta?). See Tibetan Tales, p. 308. 

P. 348. The Buddha was an elephant. See Tibetan Tales, 

p. 341. . 

P. 353-354. The Buddha was a hermit. 

P. 362. The Buddha was a child named “ Desire of the law ” 
( Gh'os-hdod, Dharmakfima V), who was saved from poisoning by 
the asseveration of a hermit. 

P. 303-304. The Buddha was a hermit, and a crow broke his 
cooking pots. See Tibetan Tales, p. 350. 

P. 365. The Buddha was the pheasant “ Righteous ” ( Clt'os- 
Ulan, Dharmikaf). Seo Tibetan Tales, p. 358. 

P. 305-371. The Buddha was Prince SQryanerai ( Jvj/i-mai 
mu-k'yod). See Tibetan Tales, p. 273. 

P. 371. The Buddha was a jewelor, who offerod to sell to 
another jeweler at a very low price a precious vase ; but the 
other one abused him because he would not tako a still smallor 

^ P. 372. The Buddha was a younger brother, who was killod 
by the elder. 

P. 372-373. The Buddha was one of two daughters of a Brah¬ 
man and used to go out to beg for him. 

P. 370-381. The Buddha was Bdjin-rgyas (Mukhara?), 
younger son of the Swan King, “Protector of the Country” 
( Yxil-k'or skyong, Rfl?trapula?), and his brother was Gang-wa 
(Pflrna ?). He lived in a pond at Bor arcs with five hundred swans. 

P.' 381-383. The Buddha was King Gad-rgyangs -han (Y), 
whose trustworthy general was “Having a slick c. oliynma- 
dum (?) (Jiya-ma dum gyi dbyug-gu-chan). 

P. 383. The Buddha was a lion, who was saved from out of 
a well by a jackal. Seo Tibetan Tales, p. 335. 

P. 383-385. The Buddha was Prince of a band of gazelles, 
and his doo would not abandou him when he was trapped by a 
hunter. Sec Tibetan Tales, p. 840. 

P. 886. The Buddha was an elephant that a jackal tried to 
frighten. Translated below, No. V. 

P. 386-887. The Buddha was the chief of a band of monkeys 
which he saved from death by believing in a dream. See 7 ibetan 
Tales, p. 360, and Samuel Beal, Catalogue of Chinese Tripituka, 
p. 85. 

P. 387-388. The Buddha was the chief of a band of monkeys, 
and he prevented them from eating poisonous fruit. See Tibetan 
Tales, p. 852. 

P. 388-389. Tho Buddha was the chief of a band of mice, 
five hundred of which were caught by a cat called “Fire-born” 
(Me-skyes, Agntia). See Tibetan Tales, p. 344. 

P. 389-390. The Buddha was an ox that was willing to work. 
See Tibetan Talcs, p. 321. 

P. 399-400. The Buddha was a hermit whose followers were 
beguiled by another hermit. 
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P. 458-459. The Buddha was a bull whom an ass tried to 
imitate. Sec Tibetan Tales, p. 323. 

P. 460-462. The Buddha was the elder son of the royal chap¬ 
lain of King Sems-dpah (Sattva ?), and in his absence his younger 
brother took his dead father’s place, and when the cldor brother 
came back, the King swore tho younger brother was the elder. 

P. 462-463. The Buddha was an export mechanician, who 
invented a flying-machine. Ifis apprentice tried to use it, but 
was thrown into the son. Sec Life of the Buddha, p. 108. 


3. Jatakas in the Djang-Iun. 


Ch. 2. The Buddha oilers his body to a tigress as food. 

Ch. 11. Tho Buddha was a hermit called “Patient” 

Ch. 12. The Buddha was king “Powor-of-lovo.” 

Ch. 13. This chapter contains threo birth stories: in the first, 
the Buddha was King “ Light-of-Knowlcdge”: in tho second, ho 
was ugly Prince “Log-of-Wood”; and in tho third, an oil-maker. 

Ch. 14. The Buddha was a wild boast callod “ Kunta,” who 
sacrificed himself. 

Ch. 22. The Buddha was King “ Moonlight,” who sacrificed 
his head. 

Ch. 27. The Buddha waa,a King called “ Ablo-to-mako-clonr” 
(gtabl'ifi), who had 84,000 portraits of a Buddha painted and 
sent to n:^ various vassals. 

Ch. 30. Tho Buddha was a inerohant called 44 Great-giver,” 
who wont on a long sea-voyage. 

Ch. 31. The Buddha was King “Mirror-face.” 

Ch. 32. The Buddha was a man called “Search-good,” and 
Pcvadattn was ono called “ Search-evil.” 

Ch. 33. Tho Buddha was Prince 44 True-virtuo,” and Dova- 
datta was Prince 44 Ileal-sin.” 

Ch. 34. The Buddha was ft householder called 44 Peace-maker.” 

Ch. 35. Two birth storios : in tho first, the Buddha was King 
44 Eye-opener in the second, he was King Shuto-lag-gar-ni, who 
killed himself to become a monster fish on which his people fed 
in a time of famine. 

Ch. 80. The story of “The man with the necklaco of finger- 
joints” (AngulitnQlin)] the Buddha was Sutasoma. 

Ch. 37. Tho Buddha was a Princess called “ Able,” who 
offered lamps before a Buddha, 

Ch. 39. The story of the Householder called “ He-with-a- 
stick.” The Buddha was King “ Handsome.” 

Ch. 43. The Buddha was a Brahman, who offered a piece of 
stuff to patch a Buddha’s gown. 

Ch. 44. The first evidence of the Buddha’s divine loving- 
kindness. 

Ch. 49. The Buddha was a lion called “ Steadfa9t-to-his-vow.” 
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4. Translations from the Kandjur. 

Translation No. I.—Tiik Hiddbn Treasure. 

[DULWA, VOLUME IV., l’AOBfl 274-270.J 

Mendicants, in days of yore there lived in a mountain village 
a very wealthy man, who married a woman of caste equal to Inn 
own y After a while she hore him a daughter, ami on the twefity- 
firstday after her birth they had a great naming-feast, and they 
called her “ Ilaving-a-bracelot ’ (Gdu-bil-clinn). 

‘ And then a son was born, and the father thought.: > mee 

there is horn to us a maker of debts and a dmnmsher » f ' * 

I will take merchandise and go to foreign parts. And ho 
thought also: “This wife of mine is handsome and you g,, 

I give her too much money on going away, sho will spend it with 
Jome other man ; so 1 will give her but very httlemoney before 
I go.” So he gave her a little money poured the rest into a 
golden vase, the neck of which he tied with ft necklace of pearls, 
!nd having hid it near the horse-car tree 1 in the cemetery he 
departed for foreign lands. There he gained great wealth, and 
lie staid there and married a woman who bore lnm many children. 

After a while his first wife with her two oln dren became de¬ 
pendent on the work of their hands and the kindness of their 
relatives. So the children said : “Where is our father t 

“Mv son,” the mother answered, “lie is in such a eountiy, in 
such a town, I have heard say, and ho «» w«Ulis go 

to him, and if he gives you a little, you will he ablo to make a 

hV So g tho son set out to seek his father, and when ho had come to 
the town where he lived, and was wandering about tho slTMts, 
his father recognized him and called to him and said . Whore 
did you come from and where are you going? And the lad 

told him bis history. .... „ , 

Then the father thought: “ Of a truth, this is my son, and he 
embraced him and told liim to let no one know that ho was his 
father, and he showed him great affection. His other children 
said : “ Father, whose boy is this ?” “ It is the son of one of my 
friends,” he answered. ’Then they thought: “*{.»•“ *° W 
fond of him, it can only bo because he is bis own child. So they 
commenced ordering him about, thinking be was a motherless 

b °£ben the father thought: “Among haters there are greater 
and lesser ones, but these (other sons of mine) will seek an occa¬ 
sion to kill this boy, so I will send him away. But if I send mm 
away with something, they will kill him on the way for hifli money; 
so I will give him something that no one (not even himself) knows 
any thing about.” So lie told him: “ If yon dig intelligently and 
carefully in the east of the earth and in the vicinity of the horse s 
ear in the suburb of the village, measuring with a yojana , you 


1 Shing rta-rna, in Tibetan. 
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will find a nart of my wealth ; give to your sister what is around 
its neck. This is yours, go your way.” 

On the road his half-brothers laid hold of him and said : What 
have von got from our father?” “Nothing,” ho answered them, 
“but this secret” (and he told it to them). “Our father has 
deceived him” they said to themselves, “ wo will let him go ; 
so they lot him go his way. After awhile he got back to his 
home, tired, worn out with fatigue. , 

His mother said to him : “ Have you got anything from your 

father ?” . . „ 

“Only this secret, but it is nothing. , 

“Son,” she answered, “ lie. has deceived you, you may seek the 
wliolo road, but you will find nothing.” . . 

“Mother,” the son answered, “ that noble man has not deceived 
mo " and then ho explained the secret. “ Village ” means the 
one where he was born ; “suburb” means where corpses are 
burnt; “ near the horse’s ear ” means horse-car tree ; near it 
means just what the words imply; “ in the east of the earth 
means to the east; “ to measuro with a yojana moans as much 
ns a yoke will measure off. 

Having thus explained the sense of tho verso, ho wont, as soon 
as it was dark, to tho cemetery, and looking around, saw a horse- 
ear treo, and having measured a yoke’s length on the eastern 
sido of it, ho dug a little and found a golden vase with a strand 
of pearls around its neck. Ho picked it up Joyfully, earned it 
home, and taking off tho pearl necklace, gave it to his sister. 

What think ye, Mendicants ? At that time I was the house¬ 
holder, and ho who was then the son is now this doctor who 
rightly interprets my (enigmatical) thoughts. 

Translation No. II.— Tub IIkkmit and the Elbphant. 

[DOLWA, VOLUME IV., PAOEB 277-278.] 

Mendicants, in days of old there was a certain wild country 
where were no hamlets, but only groves, flowers, and fruit-trees of 
many kinds and pleasing to tho eye, and also delicious springs. 
Hero lived a hermit of the ICAupka clan ; fallen fruit, roots, and 
water were his food and drink, and skins and bark supplied him 
with raiment, and the deer and birds used to como to his hermi- 

a ^Jow it happened one day that a she-elephant calved near by, 
but hardly was the calf born when the mother heard a lion 
roar; so, tilled with torror, she abandoned her young, after 
having dunged on it, and ran away. , . .. 

After a while the hermit came out of his hut, and looking 
around he espied the new-b orn elephant withou t a mother, and 

•The text reacts Dpag-ts'ah-kyubchal w »dle f in the nrecediug para- 
Krapli in which the phrase occurs the last word is Miad. I take it that 
bc/ud (from bjal “ to measure off") is correct, as bchad, which means 
' 4 to cut off," <ioes not appear to mo to supply any sense in this connec¬ 
tion. 
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his heart was touched with compassion, and lie sought everywhere 
for the mother, but not finding her, he took the calf home and 
nursed and fed it as he would a child. 

When (the elephant) had grown big, it hurt tho hermit even in 
his dwelling, tore up the shrubs, stripped the branches off the 
fruit-trees, and did other innumerable wicked pranks. The her¬ 
mit scolded it but it heeded him not. When its evil passions had 
shown themselves, lie warned it, but it scorned him. After a 
while the hermit reproached it in tho strongest torms, when (the 
elephant) rushed at him, killed him, and breaking through the 
side of the hut, ran away. 

A god then spoke these versos: 

" The vicious one, lie who is always bad, 
la not a fit companion; 

So it was that in Kftucika’s hermitage 
Tho long-fondled elephant did ovil. 

“ Kindness, food and drink, 

Avail thco naught with a wicked one, 

For surely in Kaucika's hermitage, 

Tho elephant killed his holy friend." 

The Blessed One then said: “Mendicants, what think you? 
Ho who was then the hermit, tho same now am I, and he who 
was then tho elephant is now Devadatta, who tlion as now know 
not his own iiigratitudo.” 


Translation No. III.—Tub Ungrateful Wkicatii-Makhk. 

[DULWA, VOLUME IV., TAOKS SWI-SIW.] 

In times of yore, inondicants, thero lived on a mountain a 
wreath-maker. His flower garden was on tho farther side of a 
brook, and every day lie crossed the stream to get flowers. 

One day while crossing the stream ho saw a perfect mango fruit 
floating down on tho water. Ho took it and gavo it to tho gate¬ 
keeper (of the King) • the gate-keepor gavo it to tho steward, 
and he gave it to the King, and the King gave it to his queen. 

VV hen the queen tasted it sho was so delighted with its flavor 
that she said to the King: “Sire, I should like some more such 
mangoes.” So the King said to the stoward : “ From whom did 
£ ct ,, man K° ? ” “From the porter,” lie answered. 

Well, tell the porter (that the queen wants some more).” So 
he told the porter, who said: “I got it from the wreath-maker.” 

Then the King said: “Sirs, call the wreath-maker.” So, the 
King s men being summoned, ho said to thorn : “Tell the wreath- 
maker that the King orders him to bring another mango from 
whence ho got the first one.” 

Now, it is not right to disobey the orders of a sovereign of 
men, so (the wreath-maker) filled with awe, took some provisions, 
set out to look for mangoes, and came to where ho had found the 
first one. On the side of the mountain he found a mango tree to 
winch monkeys, but no man, had ever been. The wreath-maker 
examined the tree all around (and found) it could not be reached 
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on account of a great chasm ; but he so much wanted the fruit 
that he staid there for many days until his provisions were all 
exhausted. 

Then it occurred to him : “If I remain here without provisions 
I shall die. If there were only a little water (in the chasm ?) I 
might finally get up to the tree,” and he clutched the rocks and 
tried to get over, but he could not reach the mangoes and fell in. 

Now, the future Buddha (Gotamn) had been born on that 
mountain as a monkey, and was a monkey-chief. It so befell (lit., 
through the power of fate it happened) that he and his band were 
on the mountain, and coming along that way ho saw in what dire 
distress the wreath-maker was, and knowing both what ho had 
done and the circumstances of the case, ho tried to help him, and 
as no singlo one of the monkeys could get him out, they decided 
to make steps with stones and by this means pull him up. So little 
by little, as they piled up the stones, thoy raised up the wreath- 
maker until finally, utterly exhausted, they dragged him out. 

In those days beasts spoke the language of men, so thoy asked 
him: “IIow did this mishap bofall you?” And when he had 
told them, the future Buddha thought: “ Since it would bo unsafe 
for him to go away without theso mangoes, I will get him some ;” 
and this noblo oreature, over desirous and willing to help others, 
notwithstanding his fatigue, climbed the tree, plucked the fruit, 
and the man ato of them as many os ho wanted and took as many 
away as ho could carry. 

Now future Buddhas (Bodhisattvas) sacrifice themselves for all 
creation, and this inonkoy-ohicf sacrificed himself bore. He said 
to the man : “ Master, 1 am weary, I must rest me for a littlo 
wlnlo. “Do as thou wilt,” ho answered. So lie lay down and 
went to sleep. 

Then tho man thought: “ I am without provisions, but should 
I eat the mangoes what could I give to the King ! I will kill 
this monkey, take his fiesh as food, and go my way." And so tho 
cruel man, putting away all thought of the life to come, killed 
him with a big stone. 

A doity spoko theso verses: 

“ Succor and even miracles 
As well as bonoflte and friendly talk (aro naught); 

Some men tliero are for whom 
A service, once rendered, is forgot.” 

What think you, mendicants ? he who at that time was the 
monkey-chief, he I am now; and he who was then the wreath- 
maker is now Devadatta. 

Translation No. IV.— The Wood-Chopper and toe Bear. 

[Dulwa, volume IV., PAQK8 288-288. J 
In times of yore there lived in the city of Benares a poor man 
who supported himself by soiling wood. One day he rose up 
early in the morning, and, taking his ax and carrying-frame, 
started off to tho forest for wood. On a sudden, rain began to 
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fall, accompanied by violent wind. The man sought everywhere 
a place of shelter and went from tree to tree, but in each place 
the rain drenched him to the skin, so he left the trees and took 
refuge in a cave. 

Now in this cave there lived a brown bear, and when the man 
saw it, he was fright' .led and would have run away, but the 
bear said to him: “ Uncle, why are you afraid?” But the man 
was timid and held back in fear. After a while the bear pressed 
him to his breast with both arms and gave him a quantity of 
roots and fruit (on which the man lived). 

The storm lasted for seven days without the rain-god stopping 
it; but when seven days had passed and the eighth day had come, 
the rain-cloud passed away. Then the bear, haying looked all 
around the horizon, took a quautity of roots and fruit (gave them 
to the man), and said to him: “Son, the rain-cloud has gone, the 
storm is over, go in peace.” The man oast himself at the bear’s 
feet and said : “ Father, how can I show my gratitude ? ” “Son,” 
ho answered, “ tell no one of my whereabouts, and you have 
repaid me.” “I will do as you request,” and having walked 
around him (as a sign of respect), ho bowed down before him 
and went away. 

When ho had oomo to Jienaros, ho met a hunter on his way to 
hunt deer, who said to him: “ Oomrado, where have you neon 
these last few days ? When that sudden rain-storm set in, your 
wife and family thought you had been killed by some wild beast; 
they were terrified and havo been in dire despair. Tell mo, how 
many birds and deer did you kill during the seven days’ storm ?” 
And the man told him what had happened. Then the other said : 
“Tell me, where is that boar’s den ? ” “ Promise me,” he replied, 
“ that you will not, at somo future time, go to the part of the 
forest in whioh he livos." And this tho other promised him. But 
after a while the hunter beguiled him with tho promise of two- 
thirds of the bear’s meat (if ho would go with him to its den), 
and having got his hunting-knife , 1 they started off for tho wood¬ 
land den of the noblo bear, and after a while tho ungrateful man 
said to the cruel one : “ Here is the bear’s don.” And tho hunter, 
so as to kill it, put fire in the cave. 

Choked with smoke, sorrowful at heart, and his eyes filled with 
tears, the noble bear spoke these verses : 

“ I lived in a hollow in tho wilds, 

Nourished with roots, fruit, and water, 

With kindly feelings for all beings ; 

To no one have I dono evil; 

But when the hour of death has come, 

Then nothing can avail. 

The desires of beings and undesirable note 
Must needs follow the one the other,’’* 

and with these words he died. 


1 Lam-mta'on or "road-knife,” probably a big knife like the Gorkha 
kutcrcc used for clearing a pathway through tho jungle. 

The sense of these last two lines is not very clear, although there is 
no doubt as to the general sense of the text. 
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When the men had butchered him and finished dressing the 
carcass the hunter said to him who had been the author of this 
crime: ‘ lake your two-thirds of the meat,” but he spread out 
Ins hands and fell flat on the ground, and when the other hunters 
saw this, they exclaimed: “Alas! Alas!” and throwing away 
their share of meat they went away. 

Hearing that a great miracle had occurred, a crowd went out 
to where it had happened, and King Brahmadatta wont out also. 
Now somewhere on the mountain side there was a convent 
(sayMrihna), and King Brahmadatta, with wonder-opened eyes, 
took the hears skin with the intention of showing it to the 
monks who inhabited it, and he went to the monastery, and 
spreading out the skin, ho seated himself and placed it at their 
feet, and told them the whole story. When he had finished, an 
elder {M/iaoira), who wus also a holy man (Arahat), spoke tlieso 
verses : 


' MahunVjn, tills is no bear. 

It has the splondor of a Future Buddha (BoiUiisattva). 

Mnbfirfija, the three worlds 

And thou may rightly pay it homngo.” 


Then the King thought: “IIo shall bo honored,” and tho 
.Honks said: “Sire, show him homage, for he is a future Buddha 
of this world-poriod.” 

Ihon King Brahmadatta, his queens, sons, ministers, peasants, 
and tho townspeople, all took sweet-smelling woods and went to 
the place where lay the body of the boar, and having collected 
in a heap nil the flesh and hopes, tho King said: “Now put on it 
the sweet-smelling wood, and wlion you havo done so, sot it on 
lire. bo they heaped up tho sweet-smelling wood, and having 
shown great marks of honor to tho remains, set fire to tho pile, 
and alter this they built n monument (cA'Urtm) on the spot, and 
10 it they fastened parasols, flags, and streamers, and hero they 
miu o great offerings at stated periods. All those who took part 
in this great work readied heaven (svarya). 

What say you now, mendicants? Ho who at that time was 
tbc brown bear, tho same now am I; and ho who was then the 
ungrateful man is now Devadatta. 


Translation No. V.—Tine Elephant and tiik Jackal. 

[DULWA, VOLUME IV., PAGE 385.J 

In day8 of old there was a groat lotus-pond in a mountain 
country, where lived an elephant, and near by a jackal. Onco 
upon a time the elephant went to the pond to drink, when the 
jackal came along and said to him : “ If you do not want to have 
a ouarrel, get out of my way.” 

The elephant thought: « If I should destroy this mass of cor- 
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ruption with my feet or my trunk or my tusks, it would demean 
me, for he is too vile ; forsooth, his own tilth will kill him. So 
he spoke this verse : 

“ I will not kill thee with my feet, 

Nor my tusks, nor yet with ray trunk ; 

The filthy ono shall bo killed by filth. 

Thou shnlt die then in corruption." 

The elophant thou said to himself: “I will give up the road 
and tako a byway, for I doubt not ho is following me ;” so 
quickly he got out of the road and went away. Hut the Jackal 
thought : “A simple word from mo has frightened him, and he 
has run away,” and he went after him. Then the elephant, jior- 
ceiving that he was near, threw at him with all his great might 
some dung, which hit him; and so ho died. 

What think you, mendicants ? Ho who was then the elephant, 
tho same now am 1, and he who was the jackal, is now Dovadatta. 

Translation No. VI.—Golden-sheen (Suvaknafrahhaha), 
the Kino of Peacocks. 

[From the gniciuPTA Sutra, Mdo, volumr XVI., Folios 427-451.] 

In days of yoro King Bralnnadatta reigned in Benares; and 
his riches, treasures, and possessions were vast, ami his store¬ 
houses wore full. Now King Bralnnadatta had a wifo whose 
name was “ Incomparable,” and she was handsomo and stately, 
and her faco was exceedingly lovely. This princess was very 
dear to tho King, and ho satisfied her every whim and fanoy. 

At this samo timo there lived on the southern slope of Mount 
KSiWls, tho chief of mountains, a king of tho peacocks, 11 Golden* 
shcon ” ( Suvarnaprabhtisa ) by name, and with him was a rotinuo 
of five hundred followers. His limbs wore glossy, as was also his 
body, nnd as a jewel was his beak. Where’er ho went, ho was 
recognized as the grandest of all peacocks. 

On a certain occasion, this King of peacook’s cry was heard in 
tho middle of the night within tho city of Benares, and every 
one in the city talked of it. Tho wifo of King Bralnnadatta 
happened to be on the terrace of her palace when this sound 
was heard, and so she questioned the King. “Sire,” she said, 
“whoso is this voice so sweet, which causes such emotion and 
delight?” 

The King answered: “Princess, though I have not seen (its 
possessor), from its accents it must be that of Suvarnaprabhfisa, 
the king of tho peacocks, who lives on the southern slope of Kailas, 
the chief of mountains (the rest as above). Then the Queen said: 
“ Sire, I beg you to have this king of peacocks brought here.” 
King Bralnnadatta said : “ What is the use of my seeing him 
going through the air ?” 

But the Queen said: “Sire, if you do not let me see this 
Suvarnaprabhfisa I shall die.” 
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So King Brahmadatta, who was very much in love with her 
was touched; and he said : “I will send out all my huntsmen 
and bird-charmers.” So King Brahmadatta had all his huntsmen 
and fowlers called and said to them : “ It is reported, sirs, that 
on the southern slope of Kailfis, the chief of mountains, lives the 
peacock king, Suvarnaprabhusa, whose limbs and body are glossy 
and whoso bill is like a jewel : go and net or snare him and bring 
him here. If you succeed, it is well; but if you fail, I will have 
you all put to death.” 

So the hunters and fowlers, fearing for their lives, took their 
nets and snares and started for the southern slope of Kailas, the 
chief of mountains. When they reached there, they stretched 
their nets and set their traps in the place where the king of pea¬ 
cocks lived, so that nets and hair nooses were all around him, but 
though they waited there seven days, pressed with hunger, they 
wore unablo to catch the peacock king. 

Finally the king of peacocks, touched with oompassion for 
them, came and said to the hunters : “ Ye men of violence, why 
stay ye here, though pressed by hunger?” They answered him: 
“ Here is the roason, 0 peacock king • King Brahmadatta has 
ordered us saying: ‘Go and take with your nets and snares 
Suvarnaprabhflsa, the peacock king, whose limbs and body are 
glossy and whoso bill is like a jewel, and who with live hundred 
followers lives on the southern slopo of Kailfis, the chief of moun¬ 
tains. If you bring him hero, it is well, but if you do not, you 
shall all bo put to death so we, fearing for our lives, bavo come 
hero to try and capture you.” The king of peaoooks said : “ Men 
of violonce, you cannot take me with snores and nets; but if King 
Brahmadatta wants to see mo, let him have Benares swept, 
sprinkled with scented water, decorated with flowers, let him 
have white awningB stretched, flags hoisted, and censers fuming 
with incense, let him got ready chariots with the seven kinds of 
precious stones, and then if in seven days from now he come here 
surrounded by his whole army, I will co of myself to Benares.” 

When the hunters and fowlers had heard what Suvarnapra- 
bhfisa, the king of the peacocks, said, they returned to Benares 
and went to King Brahmadatta, to whom they said : “ Listen, 
Sire ! we departed hence with nets and snares and went to the 
south side of Kailas, the chief of mountains. We stretched our 
nets and set our snares all around the place where the king of 
peacocks was living; but though wo waited seven days, gnawed 
by the pangs of hunger, we were not ablo to catch him. But the 
king of peacocks, filled with compassion, came and spoke to us, 
asking us what wo were doing staying there though suffering 
with hunger. When we had told him, he said to us, ‘If Brahma¬ 
datta wants to see me,’” etc. etc. {as above). 

When King Brahmadatta had listened to the hunters and 
fowlers, he had the oity of Benares arranged as the king of 
the peacocks had directed {the rest as previously), and with fine 
chariots ornamented with the seven kinds of precious stones, and 
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surrounded by all his army, he went to the southern slope of 
Kailas, the chief of mountains, and the king of peacocks, Suvar- 
naprabbOsa, riding also on a chariot made of the seven kinds of 
precious stones, uttered a cry which the whole army heard. So 
then King Brahmadatta, delighted, his heart filled with joy, did 
homage before Suvarnaprabhusa, king of the peacocks; he bowed 
down before him, made him offerings, honored him, and then 
they went back together to the city of Benares. When they 
arrived at the gate of Benares, again ho uttered his cry, and it 
was heard throughout the wliolo city; and throughout the city, 
men, women, boys, and girls all rushed to the gates. 

Then King Brahmadatta again honored the king of the pea¬ 
cocks, did Inin homage, made him offerings, honored him, and 
going to his palace, he sought the Queen and said to her: “ Prin¬ 
cess, the king of the peacooks, Suvarnaprabh&aa, is coming to 
your dwelling.” 

Now King Brahmadatta made himself (daily) offerings of fruits 
and flowers to Suvarnaprabbflaa, king of the poacocks; but jt so 
happened, however, that on a day, the King, being busy, thought; 
“Who can make the offerings to Suvarnaprabhftsa, tfio pcacook 
king?” audit occurred to him that Princess “Incomparable” 
was clever and very learned, and that she could do it. So Kiug 
Brahmadatta had his wife called and said to her: “ Princess, please 
make the offerings to Suvarnaprabhusa, king of the peacocks, in 
the tame way as 1 have done ;” and King Brahmadatta’s consort 
herself offered to the king of peacocks flower* and fruits. 

Now it happened that on a certain occasion the Queen com¬ 
mitted adultery and was with child; so she bethought herself: 
“If this king of peacooks docs not speak, King Brahmadatta will 
not hear of this, and so will not want to kill mo.” So this woman 
gave the king of the peacocks poisoned food and drink; but the 
raoro she gave him, tlio healthier he looked, the more boautiful, 
the more pleasing, the more resplendent he became, and the Quoon 
was filled with astonishment. But the king of the poacocks, 
Suvarnaprabhitaa, oried out to her : “Thou rogue, thou rogue, I 
know thee I Thou didst think because thou wast with child by 
another man and this, bird knows it, if he docs not talk, tho King 
will not hear of it and will not put me to death. So thou gavest 
mo poisoned food and drink, but thou oanst not kill me ! ” 

On hearing these words, the Queen fell on Iter face, and having 
lost a great deal of blood (lit., arterial blood), was stricken down 
with a severe illness which caused her death, and after her death 
she was born in hell. 

Ho who was the king of Benares is now ^driputra, and I was 
tho king of the peacocks, “ Golden-sheen.” 


Contributions from the JfUminlya Bvdkmuna to the his- 
tory of the Br/ihmana literature.—By Professor IJanns 
OicRTicr., Yule University, New Ilaven, Conn. 


Firat 8erlos: Parallel paragon from the JfUminlya Brflhmana to frag¬ 
ment* of the Oatyflyana Brahnwya. 

A complete collection of the fragment* of the (.IfityAyana Bruh- 
mana is wanting. The following list of references' to a few pas¬ 
sages in which such fragments occur may however be acceptable. 


Fr»K- 

nu'iu 

1. Cnihkarn on Veil. Sftt. iii. 8. 25. 

2. Qaihkara on Ved. Sflt. iii. 8. 

20=27=iv. 1. 10=17 (Uisya 
putrty). 

8. gaihkara on Vcd. Sflt. iii. 8. 20 
(andumttarM'i). 

4. ApCS. v. 28. 8. 

5. AptJS. x. 12. 18=Yfijflikndova 

on KfitCS. vii. 5. 7. 

O. ApCS. x. 12. 14. 

7. Rudradnttu on ApCS.xiv.28.14. 

8. A^vCS. i. 4. 18. 

0. LfltCS. i. 2. 24, with Agnisvft- 
min's Com. 

O’. Lflt(,!S. iv. 5. 18. 

10. Sftyaya on TMB. iv. 2. 10. 

11. Silynya on TMB. iv. 8. 2. 

12. Sftynyu on TMB. iv. 5. 14. 

18. Sftynyu on TMB. iv. 0. 28. 

14. S&yayn on RV. i. 51. 28. 

15. Sftyaya on RV. i. 84. 18=Com. 

on 8V. (Bibl. Ind.). vol. i., 
p. 400=vol. iii., p. 500. 


fiSff 

10. Silyayu on RV. i. 105. 10. 

17. Sfiynyn on RV. vii. 82, intro¬ 

duction. 

18. Silynya on RV. vii. 88. 7. 

19a. Sftyayn on RV. vii I. 91. 1. 

19b. Silynya on RV. viii. 91. 8. 

19c. Sftyaya on RV. viii. 91. 5. 

19d. Sftyaya on RV. viii. 91. 7. 

20. Sftynyu on RV. viii. 95.7=Coui. 
onBV. (Bibl. Ind.), vol. i.,p. 

Sftynyu on RV. ix. 58. 8=Com. 
on SV. (Bibl. Ind.), vol.Iv., 
p. 19. 

Silynya on RV. x. 88. 5. 

g ayn on RV. x. 57. 1. 

nya on ItV. x. 0O.>«. 
auynyn on RV. 1.105, introduc¬ 
tion (metrical paraphraso). 
Sftyaya on RV. v. 2. 1 (metri¬ 
cal paraphrase). 


21 . 


23. 
28a. 
28b. 

24. 

25. 


On the following pages I give a collection of those fragments 
of the yutvftyana BrAhmana 1 to which parallel passages exist in 
the JAiminlya BrAhmana. The first and larger part of the article 
(nos. I.-X.) is mado up of those cases in which there is an almost 
verbatim correspondence between the two BrAhmanas, while the 
second part (no. XI.) comprises those passages whioh in regard 
to phraseology or subjeot matter show more or less similarity 
only. 1 he almost verbatim correspondence of the ApAlu legend 
in the two BrAhmanas was noted as early as 1879 by A. C. Burnell, 


1 Cf. A. C. Burnell, The Samhitopanishad-brahmana (Mangalore, 1877), 
;, ZDMG. xlii. 151; alBO his Catalogue Cata- 


C iii, note; Th. Aufrecht 
gorum, e. v. 
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who soon after his discovery of the MSS. of the Jiiiminlya 15ruh- 
mana sent a brief communication about its contents to the Lon¬ 
don Academy (Feb. 8, 1879 ; vol. xv., p. 126), which lie closes 
with these words: “Were it not that the Jfliminlyas consider 
the Cfltyfiyana school to be different from theirs, 1 should iden¬ 
tify this new Brfihmana with the {Jiltyfiyana Brulimana quoted by 
Sfiyana. Probably the difference between the two schools, if 
there really bo any, is very small. I find the legend of Apfilft 
(quoted by Sfiyana* in his Commentary on Rigveda viii. 80 ns 
from tho giltyfiyana Brfihmana) word for word—except a trivial 
v. 1.— in sections 220-1 of the Agntyoma book of the new Brfili- 
mana. I have not beon able to search for the other passages 
quoted by Sfiyana as this Brfihmana is of great bulk.” 

The question here raised by Burnell as to tho relationship of 
the two BriUnnanas is difficult to answer with desirable accu¬ 
racy. Identity, for tho reasons given by Burnell and below, 
is out of the question. As for the degree of relationship, we 
could argue more safely if an intimate knowledge of the sources 
from which our present Brfihmana collections have flowod and of 
the manner in which they were composed enabled us to give just 
and proper weight to both similarities and discrepancies. As it 
is, tho danger seems to lie in over-valuing tho former, many of 
which owe their likeness to the fact that they wore taken from 
tho samo sources, such as pre-brfilimanio tfiAdsa-oolleolions,' or 
theological manuals ; for the parallelism of ritualistic passages, 
not only in Brfilimaijas of tho same school, but also in those 
belonging to different aohoolt, 1 plainly suggests tho fact that, 
aside from their legendary material, the compilers of our present 
Brfihmnnas drew a certain amount of theological and ritualistic 
matter from existing collodions. 

While thus the striking resemblances of tho passages given 
below under nos. II. to X. must not bo overrated in estimating 
the closeness of relationship of the two Br&hmaqJW, due woigbt 
must be given to tho following two points. 

First, tho occurrence of <?fi{B. fragments which cannot be. par¬ 
alleled at all in the JB.: such are Sfiyana on RV i. 106.10 ; Apas- 
tamba £S. x. 12. 13, 14 ; Commentary on ApQS. xiv. 23. 14 ; 
Lfi$yfiyana <?S. iv. 6. 18 with the Commentary ; Commentary on 
TMB.iv. 6. 14 and 6. 23 ; and other passages mentioned below. 
The quotation at ApQS. x. 12.18 recurs in Yftjflikadeva’s com¬ 
ment on Kfityayana’s QS. vii. 6.7. 

Second, the dissimilarity of the two versions of the story of 
Dadhyafic the Atharvana. 

The Qutynyanins, according to Sfiyana on RY. i. 84. 13, told a 
story about Dadhyafic as follows: 

At the sight of Dadhyafic the Atharvana, while he was alive, 
the Asuras were undone. But when he bad gone to heaven the 


• Geldner, Fed. Stud., i. 290. 

* Compare, for instance, AB. v. 83. 2 with JUB. iii. 16. 1, or AB. v. 
84. 1 ff. with JUB. iii. 17. 4 ff. 
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earth became filled with Asuras. Thereupon Indra, not being 
able to fight with the Asuras, seeking that sage, heard: “ lie hath 
gone to heaven.” Then he asked the people here : “ Is there no 
part of him anywhere left here?" They said to him : “There is 
that horse-head with which he announced the honey-wisdom' to 
the A 9 VUI 8 . But wo do not know what hath become of it.” 
Indra answered: “Seek it.” They sought it. Having found it 
in the (^arvanfivant, they fetched it. In the back part of Kurukse- 
tra indeed Hows a river Qaryaniivant by name. With the bones 
of this head Indra smote the Asuras. 

The text, as quoted by Sayana, runs thus: 

dthurvanasya dadhico jlvato darfanend 'surah parababhilvuh. 
atha tatmin sv argute 'suruih parnCl prthivy abhavat. athe 'ndras 
tdir asurdih suha yoddhum apa/cnuvuhs tarn rsirn anviochan 
svargam gala Hi fufrdva. atha papraccha tatratydn ne 'ha him 
asya kirn cit paripistam aiigam aid 'ti. tasmd avocann asty etad 
Opvam fir sum yena firasd 'fvibhydm madhuvidyam prubravU 
tat tu na vidma yatrd 'bhavad iti. punar indro 'bravlt tad anvic- 
chate 'ti. tad dhd 'nvdisisuh. tac charyandvaty anuvidyd "jahruh. 
paryandvad dha vdi ndma kurukselrasya jaghandrdhe sarah 
syandate. tasya fir a so slhibhir indro 'surM jaghdna .* 

The JB. version is as follows (iii. 04): 

dadhyaii ha vdJUharvnnas tyasvl brahmavarcasy dsa. tarn ha 
sma ydvanto 'surdh pardpapyanti te ha sma tad eva [vi]plr^dnap 
fcrata. sa u ha svargam lokam uccakrdma*. sa he 'ndro surdir 
afvibhif co ' "dha uvdea kva nu dadhyaii bhavutl 'ti, tasmdi ho 
"cus svargam vdi bhagavas sa lokam udakrdmad iti. sa ho 'vdea 
nui 'vd 'sye 'ha kim cit paripitfam astl 'ti. tasmdi ho "cur fold 
eve 'dam apvapirsam yend 'pvibhydm devavidydm * prdbravlt tat 
tu na vidma yatrd 'bhavad iti. tad vd anvicchate 'ti. tad dhd 
'nvlsur. icchann afvasya yac chirah purvatesv apapritam tad 
vidac charyandvatV (SV.ii.264=RV.i.84.14) 'ti. paryandvad 1 dha 
ndmdi 'tat kurukselrasya jaghandrdhc sarah \ tad etad anuvid- 
yd "jahrus tasmui prdyacchan. tad dha smd 'surdndm prakdfe 
dhdrayati. tarn ha sma ydvanto 'surah pardpafyanti tc ha sma 
tad eva viplr^dnap perate. 66. sa ha tdir evd 'sthibhir navatir 
jaghdnd 'surdndm. tad etad bhrdtrvyahd vijiti. indro dadhlco 
asthabhir* vrtrdny apratiskuto jaghdna navatir (SV. ii. 263 = 
RV. 1. 84. 13, omitting the last word nava). ?iavatir vyayate 
hanti dvisantam bhratrvyam ya evam veda. 

1 Cf. (JB. iv. 1. 5 . 18 and Eggoling’s note ; and BAU. ii. 5. 16. 

1 The same quotation is also found in the commentary on the SV., 
Biblioth. Ind., vol. i. 400=vol. iii. 506. * -d. • *cd. 

• devadam. 1 chariy-. ' -vard. 1 Aran inserted. * sic I 
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Then follows SV. ii. 265=RV. 1. 84. 15 with explanation. 

It will be Been that the two versions do not at all closely agree 
in their phraseology. I add the translation of the JB. passage: 

Dadhyafio the Atharvana was famous, learned in sacred lore. 
Whenever any of the Asuras espied him from afar then these 
were laid low and lost their heads. And he went up to heaven. 
India pushed by Asuras and Alvins' said : “ Where, pray, is 
Dadhyaiic the Atharvana ?” They told him: “Sir, ho went up 
to tlm heavenly world.” lie said: “Is nothing left of him 
here?” They told him: “There was that horse’s head with 
which he proclaimed divine wisdom (?) to the Alvins; but we do 
not know what became of it.” “ Search for it.” They searched 
for it. “ Searching for the horso’s head that was hid away in 
the mountains, he found it in the Carvanfivant.” Qaryanfivant 
indeed is the name of a river in the back part of Kurukfotra. 
Having found it, they fetched it and gave it to him. Mo always 
held it in sight of the Asuras. Whenever any of the Asuras 
espied him from afar, then these were laid low and lost their 
heads. He, indeed, slew ninety Asuras by means of these hones. 
Thus ho is rival-conquering, victorious. “Indra the invinciblo 
slew with the bones of Dadhyafio ninety foes.” lie overcomes 
ninety, slays his hateful rival, who knows thus. 

Thero are two other stories, the story of Trita, and the story 
of Tryaruna, common to the Qn?B. ana JB.; but wo aro unahlo 
to make similar comparisons hero, because in each case we have 
not the precise language, but only the gist, of the $i{B. version. 

Tho first of these is the story of Trita’s rcscuo from tho well, 
mentioned in tho Nirukta iv. 0, and told at great length in the 
ninth book of tho MBh. (ix.2064 ft,ed.Calc. = ix.36.1 ff.ed.Bomb.; 

S art lviii., p. 148, of Pratupa Chandra Roy’s translation). It is 
ound in the JB. at i. 184. Hut instead of the Ca^B. passage 
corresponding to this, Sfiyana (introduction to RV. i. 105) gives 
merely an abstract, and it is impossible to determine how muoh 
of the phraseology is his and how much bolonged to tho Brfih- 
mana. Siiyana’s summary is as follows : 

Ekata, Dvi'ta, [and] Trita in time gone by were three sages. 
At one time, wandering in Marubhdmi, in a forest, their bodies 
being oppressed by thirst, they found ono well. Then ho whose 
name was Trita alone entered tho well to drink water, and hav¬ 
ing drunk himself, he drew up water from the well and gave it 
to tho other two. These two having drunk the water, threw 
Trita into tho well, took away all his possessions, and, closing the 
well by the wheel of a chariot, went away.’ Thereupon Trita, 
thrown into the well, unable to get out of the well, bethought 
himself in his mind : “Let all tho gods lift me up.” Then he 


1 Tho text is here very uncertain; there is no call for tho mention of 
the Agvins, and the plural form also discredits the correctness of the 
text. 

* The form vrGsthit&t&m looks like a reminiscence of the precise lan¬ 
guage of the Br&hmaija.— Ed’s. 
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saw this hymn in praise of them. Then at night, seeing the 
rays of the moon within the well, he complained. 

'Here Siiyana breaks off. 

Compare with this the story as related in tho JB., i. 184, text 
and translation of which follow here: 

trait am ndthakdmah hurolta. dptydn sdtarh 1 nayato 'ranye 
pipdsdi ’ viudat . te ‘dhtvwan. kdpatn avindan, tan ndi *kato 'va- 
rodhum akdmayata na doit an tat trito 'odrohat. Mu yadd 'piba - 
tdm atrpyatdm ' atha hili 'noth tad eon rathuoakrend 'pid/dya 
gobhih prditdm. so 'kdmayalo \l ita iydm gdtuih ndtham oind- 
eye ’ ti. na etat sdmd ’papyat tend ’ ntuta. na mm indubhir * ity eva 
nidhanam up Hit. tain parjanyo orsfyo ”rddhvam udaplOoayad 
abhi hi tad raihacakrum utpldoaydih cakdra yend 'pi/iita dm. 
tad clad gdtuoin ndthaoil sdma. gdtuih vai na tan ndtham' aoin- 
data, vindate gdtuih ndtham yu evarii veda. sa padend 'nvdit. 
turnpratikhydyd "yantam rkso'nyo bhutod markato 'nyo vanam 
aodskandatdm.' tad u bhrdtrvyahd sdma. bhrdityoyatdm odva 
tasya Ido agacchatdih ydv rksam ca markatarh cd ’ karot . atho 
hd 'nmdi varnuka eoa parjanyo bhaoati. tad u papaoyam eva. 
keoaldn vdi sa tdn papnn akuruta. avu papdn runddhe bahupapur 
bhaoati ya eoam veda. yad u trita dptyo 'papyat tasmdt trditam 
ity dkhydyate. 

He who desires assistance should perform tho trdila\-sdmaix\.* 
Tho Aptyas, when they were leading on what they had got/ 
became thirsty in the forest. Thoy ran. They found a well. 
Now neither Kkata nor Dvita was willing to descend. So Trita 
descended. These two, after they had drunk, were satisfied. 
So then, having covered him (Trita) with the wheel of a 
chariot, they went away with tho cows.' lie (Trita) desired: 
“ May I go out from here, may I find a way out, assistance.” lie 
saw this sdman • with that lie praised. The nidhana ho per- 
formed with 44 With drops.” rarjanya by means of a rain- 
showor floated him upward; thus indeed he floated him upward 
to the chariot-wheel with which ho (T.) was covered.* That 
same is a way-making, assistance-bringing sdman; verily, he 
found a way out, assistance. lie findB a way out, assistance, who 
knows thus. He followed in [their] footsteps. When they saw 


1 -te. ' A. amrpyat&m ; B. atrapyatdm. l B.indur. 

• The next four words om. in A. * B. atm-. 

• Cf. Bibl. Indie, ed. of 8V., vol. i., p. 849 f. 

’ Tho reading hero is uncertain. According to the MBh. they had 
been collecting cattle from their father's yajam&nas. 

1 In the MBh. the guilt of the two brothers is much extenuated. 

• Very similar is the MBh., tatra co 'rmimatl, rQjann, utpap&ta aar- 
asvati | tayo 'tkfiptah samuttasthdu, 2111=47. 
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him coming they hastened into the woods, the one becoming a 
bear, the other an ape.' 

That is likewise a rival-slaying suntan. For these two whom 
he turned into a bear and an ape had aspired to rivalry with him. 
Moreover Parjanya rains for him. And it is also a cattle-adman. 
Verily it made those cattle exclusively his. lie encloses cattle, he 
becomes possessed of much cattle, who knows thus. And because 
Trita Aptya saw it, therefore it is called lruUa[~silmatt\. 

The second legend is the story of Tryaruna Truivj^na, king of 
the Iksvfikus, and his purohita Vj^a J&na. In this caso Say ana 
(comment, on RV. v. 2. 1) has cast his quotations into metrical 
form and has thus again prevented as minute a comparison as is 
required for our purpose. In order to gain an idea of the 
degree of faithfulness of the metrical paraphrase to its original, 
we may place side by side the original passage, TMB. xiii. 3. 12, 
and S&vana’s metrical paraphrase. 

The TMB., xiii. 3. 12 , in text and version, runs as follows: 

vrpo vdi jdnas tryarunasya trdidhutvasyai "ksydkasya puro¬ 
hita dsU. sa diksvdko dhdvayat. brdhmanakumdram rath&na 
vyacchinat. sa purohitam abravlt tava md purodhdydm idam 
Idfff updgdd iti. tarn elena sCimnd samdirayat. tad vdva sa tarhy 
akdmayata. kdmasani sdma vdrpam. kdmam evdi 'tend ’va- 
runddhe. 

V^a Jftna was purohita of Tryaruna Triiidhfttva Aikavflka. 
This Aik^vSka, speeding along, out a Bruhraan’s boy with the 
wheel. Ho said to the purohita: “ While thou wast purohita, 
this here hath happened to mo.” Ho rovivod him by means of 
this tdman. For that he then desired. The vdrpa [sdman] is a 
wish-grantingsdman, by it one obtains his wish. 

Silyana, at RV. v. 2 . 1 , paraphrases the above as follows : 
i vrpah purodhd abhavat 
trasadasyor mahipateh. 
a sa ratharh dhdvayan rdjd 
brdhmunasya kumdrakam 
i ciccheda rathacakrena, 

pramdddt so bravid vrpam 
4 purohite vartamdne 

tvayi mdrh hand rdgatd * 

# esd tvayd 'panetavyd. 

rsim ity abravin nrpah, 
s sa rsir vurpasdmna tarn 
kumdram udqjivayat. 

1 In the MBh., Trita curses his brothers: pagulubdhdu yuvdth yasmdn 
mdm utsrjm pradhdvitdu | tasmdd t*r kdk\'tl rdudrdu dah$(rindv abhi- 
taccardu \ bhavitdrdu mayd faptdu pdpend ’nena karmand | prasavac 
edi 'va yuvayor goldi\gulark?avdnardh, 2114 f=60 f. 

* So l>oth editions. For md 'fihatir dgatd f —Ed’s. 
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The QatB. passage falls into two parts,' the first having its 
parallel in JB. iii. 94, the second in JB. iii. 95. Of the first half 
of the QiitB. version, the following is Sfiyana’s paraphrase: 

i raja tr&ivrma diksvdkas 

tryaruno 'bhavad asya ca 
a purohito vrpo jdna 
rsir dslt Utda khalu 
s sarhgrhnanti rathun rujildm 
raksandya purohitdh. 

4 tryamnasya vrpo rapmirh 
sa mjagrdha purohitah. 
t> kumdro m artmani kruUtn 
rathacakrena ghdtitah. 
t chinnah kumdrap cakrena 
mamdrd 'tha purohitah 

i tvarh hantd 'sye Hi rdjdnam 

rOjd cd 'pi purohitam 
b tv am hantd 'sya kumdrasya 
nd 'ham ity abravlt tadd. 
o yatas team rathavegasya 
niyantd 'tas tvayd hdtah. 
io rathasvdml yato rdjan 

tasmdt Ivaih tasya ghdtakah. 

ii evam vivadamdndu tdv 

iksvdkdn prastum dgatdu. 
u Mu papracchatiir iksvdkun 
kend 'sd-u nihato dvijdh. 
it tc 'bruvan rathayanturam 

hantdram vr^asamjflakam, 

. u sa vrpo vdrpasdmnd tam 
kumdram samajlvayat. 

The parallel to this part of the story iu JB. iii. 94 is as follows: 

vrpo’ vdi jdnas tryarunasya trdivrsnasydi "ksvdkasya rtyflah 
purohita dsa. alha ha sma latah purd rdjabhyah purohitd eva 
rathun samgrhnanty dupadrastrydya ’ ned ayam pdparh karavad 
Hi. tdu hdsayanidu* brdhmanakumaram pathi kr'Uantarh ratha¬ 
cakrena vicichidatuh. 

> The JB. text is so corrupt hero that I have not been able to give it 
in extenso. The lacusiae are marked. 

* i mo. * d upadrftydya. 4 hdsuvayant-. 
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_ Verily, Vrja Jana was purohita of king Tryaruna Trfiivrsna 
Aiksvaka. Now in olden times the purohitus were wont to 
drive the chariots for their kings in order to look out for them 
that they did nothing wrong. These two, speeding (their horses), 
cut with* the wheel of the chariot the son of a Brfihman who was 
playing in the road. 

Then follow a few lines which are obscure and very corrupt; 
they contain a more detailed description of the cause and manner 
of the collision. Then follows (JB. iii. 94) the quarrel of Vjpa 
and the king : 

sa ha vrpo .. . avatisthann uvdea tvam hantd 'si 'ti. tic 'ti /at 
'odea yo ha vdi rcilhaih saihyrlndti sa rafhutsye "pe tv am hantd 
'll 'ti. no 'ti he 'tara uvdrd 'pa vd aham dydrhsaiii sa ivam abhi- 
prdydusls tvam ova hantd 'si 'ti. Oh. tdu vdi prcehdvahd Hi. tdu 
he 'ksvdkUn eoa prapnam eyatuh. to he 'ksvdkava dour yo vdva 
rath,am sam/rhndti sa rathasye "pc. tvam eoa hantd 'si 'ti vrpam 
eva prdbruvan. so kdmayato 'd ita iydm ydturh ndtharhvindeya 
sam ayarh kumdro jived iti. sa etat sdmd 'papyat tendi 'narii 
samdirayad d to daksam mayobhuvam (SV.ii.487tf=RV. ix.Ofi. 
28 «) iti. prdndvdi daktdhprdndn evd 's/niils tad adadldt. vahnim 
adyd vrnlmahe pdntam d pnrusprham d mundram d narmynm 
d vipram d manisinam• pdntam d puruspi'ham (SV. ii. 48 Tic, 
488=RV. ix. 05.28ic, 29 abc) iti. pdnto vdi purusas tad cnaih tat 
samdirayat tad etad bhesnjam prdyupciUi sdma. bhesujam vdi 
tat jirdyapeittim akuruta. bhesujam evdi 'tena prdyapoittim kur- 
vate. tad u kdmasani. ctaih vdi sa kdmam akdrnayata so 'srndi 
kdmas samdrdhyata. yatkdma evdi 'tena sdmnd slute sum asmdi 
sa kdma fdhyate. 

Vrpa ... dismounting said: “Thou hast killed him.” “No, 
ho said, he, indeed, who drives a ohariot controls tho chariot; 
thou hast killed him.” “ No, said tho other, I reined up ( d-yatn) 
to keep off from (apa) [tho boyl; but thou didst contuse' ( pra- 
yu) [me so that I drove on] to [abhi) [him]. It is thou that hast 
killed him.” The two said : “Lot us submit tho question.” To 
the Iksvukus tho question thoy submitted. The Ikpviikus said: 
“None other than he who drives the chariot is controller of the 
chariot.” It was to V^a that they declared : “ It is thou that 
hast killed him.” He made a wisli: “Would that I might get 
out of this plight—might find an escane, a refuge I would that 
this boy might come to life again ! ” He saw this sdman; with 
it he brought him to life again, saying, “ For thine enlivening, 
kindly [power]—” (Now tho enlivening ones are the vital 
spirits; accordingly it was the vital spirits that he restored to 
him.)—“That bringeth gifts, we wish to-day, The pdnla (?), 


1 Doubtful; but cf. pra-yu, ' mix,’ at JUB. i. 8. 11, twice. 
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that which many crave, That lovely is, is to be wished, With 
inspiration, wisdom, filled, The pdnta, that which many crave.”' 
Pdnta, indeed, is the man. So he thus restored him to life. 
This adman is healing, expiating. lie thus performed a healing, 
an expiation. They perform a healing, an expiation, with it. It 
is likewise wish-granting. Verily he wished that wish, that wish 
was fulfilled for him. Whatever wish one has who praises with 
that adman, that wish is fulfilled for him. . 

The second part of the story deals with V^a’s revenge. It is 
contained in .111. iii. 95. Again the text is in a very unsatisfac¬ 
tory condition. What I could make readable is given below. 

The first clause refers to V'rya : sa Irmhl/w' janam uyacchad. 
anrtum me‘ nyuvocann Hi. tesdthle 'kxodlilndm. agner )taro 'pdk- 
rdmat. yam adyum odaiuim adyum 1 dadluh prdtaa so 'pacyata 
yam prdtaa adyum soh. to /o"ctir brdhmunam vd antlryam apdr- 
a,na to*dm no ynerhuro jtdkramld ctd? *mm anumantruydmahd 
Hi. turn annamanirayunta. su agaoc/iad yathd raj lid hrdhmano 
•nunuintryamdua dyacchetF ovum, au Ogutyii 'kdmuyato papyc- 
yam idam uyner hara iti. sa clot sdmd ’ papyut. tad abhyuydyatu. 
tad apapyat. pipdei vd iyurh tryarunasya jdyu"sa. [so] enat 
kapipuiuV "chddayilvd 'aya sta iti tad abhivydharat. ku- 
mdram mdtd yuvatis samubd/tam • yuhd* bib/uirli' 0 rut daddti 
pitre anlkam " aaya na minaj jandsah purah papyanti nihitam 
aratdu (RV. v, 2. 1). kam etam toarh" yuoate humdrum pes't" 
bibhursi u mahip," Jajdna" piirotr hi yarbhap .parado vuvardhu" 
'papyarh jdtam yad aadta mdtd (Ibid. 2 ). id jyotisd brhatd bhdty 
agnir doir vipodni krnnte mahitud jrrd 'devtr mdyda aahate 
(iurevdh piplte prnyc roksasc " vinikse (ibid. 0 ). uta svdndso divi 
santv agues tiymdyudhd " rnksase hantavd n made cid uaya pra" 


> Here I havo followed Silyayn, savo thnt I make the adjectives of 
29 qualify daksum. Pischel takes te as accusative, and dak f am as an 
adiectivo qualifying it. This is probably right; but I presume that the 
author of our Bmhtnaya understood the passage nenrly as does Suvaya. 
ResnectinK pdnta. even tho old commentators were in doubt—see Muir, 
JRAS., Na, il. 843; Silyaya glosses it with patrubhyo raktakam, sarve- 
9 dih rakfakam; Pischel, Ved. Stud. i lM refers it to the stem payee 
root pi, pud. 'swell.’ Pischel's version ‘swelling gives a tolerable 
sense^to ‘pdnto vdi purutah, which thus refers either to the body s 
swelling with the entering breath, or else to tho bloating of the corpse 
—cf. <pB. xlv. 6. 8. 12 , sa ucchvayaty ddhmdyaty ddhmdto mrtal.i pete. 

» MS*rid!— 1 The word vyavocan seems so plainly to refer to the '‘sub¬ 
mitted question ” ( prapna . the natural object of vi-vac-neo P\\ .), 
already implied in prcch&vaMi and prapiiatn eyaluly, that one is 
tempted to alter md to me.—E d’s.—C f. BAU. in. 8..»; 9.-.6- 
* adya. 1 ete. • -chad. ' kapup. • samugdh-. 

» -ham. 10 birbhati. u tranik. ** tvadh. veg. 

i«-i. 11 -I. “ jydna. 11 vardhd. 18 -so. '* tag-. 10 pw. 
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rujanti bhama na varante' paribCLdho* adeulr (ibid. 10) ity eoai 
»nam idam agner Iuira ftrdhvam * udadravat* sarvdn prOdahat. 
talo vat te yathayatham agner haro vyaharanta yathayatham 
cbhyo 'gnir apacat. 

He(VrOft). angered, wont to people, Baying, “Wrongly have 
they decided [the question] for me.” Thereupon the strength 
departed from the fire of these Ikfvilkue. What mush they 
placed on their fire in the evening for their food, that was [not] 
done [until] morning; and what [mush they placed on the fire] 
in the morning, that [was not dono until] evening. They said : 
“We have dishonorably sent away a Brfthman; therefore from 
our fire the strength hath departed. Come, let us summon him. 
They summoned him. He came, even as a Brfihman might come 
when summoned by a king. Having come, he w.ishod : “ Would 
that I might behold here the strength of the lire.”* He saw 
this slman. [With this adman] he exorcised* it [i. o. the haras]. 
He did behold it.’ Now this wife of Tryaruna was a Pioflol. 
He (V.), having covered it [ agner haras, the now quickened lire] 
over with a mat, addressed it with the words asya sta (?). 
Straight upon the recitation of RV. v. 2. 1, 2, 0, and It), this con- 
. Burning fire was running unto her, up (ilrdhmtn) [and] out (ud-) 

( from under the mat, and] was burning all [the bystanders], 
'hereupon they [the Ikjvfiku*] duly carried home each his share 
of [lit carried asunder,’ vihar\ the quickened fire, [and] the fire 
began cooking [again] duly for them. 

Tho corresponding passage of the Qu$B. is thus converted into 
verso (at Rv.v. 2.1) by Sflyana : 

i & yata ikqulkavo rig ad 

dhantlram fsim abruvan 
io tasmlt teslm gyhesv agues 
iejo nirgatam esu ca. 

17 grhe p&kldayo nl "san . 

lalklranam aciniayan. 
io vrpam kum&rahantlram 
yad avoolma tena nah 
ip aplkramad dharo vahner. 

OfivayCana vrpum vayam 
ao iti samcitya tam rsim 

ahvaylm 6sur Idarut. • 


1 varunte. t paru-. * Qdhvam. * udravat. 

»That is, a lire with some Tiaras or power in it, a powerful or con¬ 
suming fire. The Ik$vfikus’ fire was still there, but too feeble to cook 
effectively. In nineteenth-century English, their fire had “loBt its 
grin,” its power to attack, consume, cook, etc., in short, its haras, just 
as Indra lost his vlrya. * He sang-unto it, incantavit. 

* That is, again, the haras, in answer to his wish and oxorcism. 
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ai samdgatya tatah gxghram 
tesdm agner haro bhavet 
m iti vdrgena sdmnd ’sdv 
. akdmayata pdrvavat. 
as tv am gdyan ea rsir brahmahatydm 
bhdryOjdtdrh trusadasyor nrpaeya 
a« pigdcavesdm Kara addya cd ’gner 

grhdn nltvd kapipdu sthdpayantlm 
as dr it tod sathyak tad dharas tosayitvd 

sdmnd pupcdd yojaydm dsa cd ’ gnim. 
as tatah satrjdh surnjdto 

'b/nvut pdkddih piirvavut. 

Finally, a word may bo said concerning the legends themselves. 
It will be seen that they appear in JB. in a form which cannot 
lay claim to great antiquity. They are worked out with con¬ 
siderable prolixity, now details have been grafted on the old 
stock, and, as a whole, they boar the stamp of their ritualistic 
redactors. They furnish another reason why the compilation 
going under tho name of tho Jfliminlya Brflhmana should not be 
placed chronologically very far back among the earliest strata of 
Brrthmanical writings. 


I now proceed to give the ^fqB. fragments with their parallels. 

I. An Upanijad of tho C»tyAyanin». 

^athkara, in his Commentary on the Vediinta Stltras iii. 3. 25, 
has tho following: asly dtharvanikdndm upaniqaddrambhe man- 
trasamdmndyah saw am pravidhya hrdayam pravidhya 
dhamanlh pravrjya giro ‘bhipravrjya tridhd viprfeta 
ityddih. sa tdndindrh dev a sav it ah prasuva yajilam ityd¬ 
dih. gdtydyanindm gvet&gvo harilanMo ' si'tyddih. kathd- 
ndihtdittirxyakdiidnx ca gam no mitrah gam varuna ityd¬ 
dih. vdjasaneyindm Id 'panisaddrambhe pravargyabrahmanam 
pathy ate devd ha vdi sat tram nisedur ityddih. kdusxtaki- 
ndrrx apy agnistomabrdhnxanam brahma vd agni^tomo 
brahmdi ’va tad ahar brahmandi 'va te brahmo 'pay- 
anti te 'mrtatvam dpnuvanti ya etad ahar upasam- 
yantl ’ ti. 

This Upanisad is apparently different from the one contained 
in manuscript no. 3183 of the India Office Library, and noticed 
elsewhere (see Aufrecht, Catalogue Catalogorunx , p. 640), and of 
which Eggcling, Catalogue, i., p. 130, gives the beginning and 
end. 
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But the first seventeen chapters of book four of the .Tuimi- 
nlya-TJpanijad-Brfihmana have a special vanya and are marked 
as containing the Ujmnisad of the Qatyaynnins on the (p'ti/utra- 
silman (iv. 1 7. 2 tu'ii ’sii yuti/Cli/um f/dynlrasyo 'pantrad enam 
updsitavt/a). 'J'hcy really begin with ynefdyno duryuto harin'tlo 
'si, which, excepting the second word, is like (^aiiikara’s quotation. 

II. Indra cures Apnla. 

For previous discussions of this story, see: Kuhn, Ittdhc.he 
Studien, i. 118; Aufrccht, Ibidem, iv. 1; Max Mnller, Jlii/iuda\ 
vol. iii.,P.38 ; or Jli</veda\ vol. iv., p. 42; Oldenburg, 

1805, vol. xxxix., i>. 70; Geldner, Vcdiacho Stud ten, vol. i., n. 202. 
Compare also A. <lo Gubernatis, Die Thiere in der in do;/. My tho- 
logie, 1874, pp. 14, 340. 

The TMB., at ix.2.14, has a similar story about tho AiigirasI 
Akflpflru. Tho following is an English version : 

AkQpfira was an AngirasI. As tho skin of a lizard ( yod/iil), so 
was her skin. Indra having thrico cleansed her by means of this 
sOman (i. e. SV. i. 167=RV. viii. 81. 1, which is therefore called 
dkCipdrum, TMB. ix. 2. 13.) made her sun-skinned ; vorily that 
she then had wished. Whatevor desiro they cherish when they 
praise with this sdman, that desiro is fulfilled for them. 

The commentator adds the following : 

There was an AngirasI AkQpura byname. As the skin of a 
lizard ( f/od/ul ) is, so was her skin. She being of bail skin, liko a 
lizard, praised Indra. lie, being pleased, having three times' 
hidden her with this adman in tho holo of the chariot etc., made 
her sunskinnod. Thus runs a mantra- text: ‘ In tho holo of tho 
chariot,* in the holo of tho cart, in the hole of tho yoke, O 
Qatakratu, O Indra, having thrice' cleansed ApJllfi, hast thou 
made her sun-skinned’(Rv. viii. 91. 7), etc. 

Sayana introduces Rv. viii. 91 with tho following itihdsa: 

In times gono by, Atri’s daughter, ApfllA, a pious woman, hav¬ 
ing through some aotion or other become afflicted with skin- 
diseaso and thereupon been discarded by her husband [who con¬ 
sidered her] unlucky, performed for a long timo penanco in her 
father’s hermitage in order to get rid of the skin-disease, address¬ 
ing herself chiefly to Indra. Atone time, knowing : “The Soma 
is India's favorite, that I will give to Indra,” she went forth to 
tho river-road. Having bathed there, she picked up some soma 
in the path. Taking it [and] returning home, she chewed it on 
the way. Now when she ate it, Indra approached, thinking that 
the sound produced by the munching of the teeth was the soma- 
pressure noise of the pressing-stones. And approaching, he said 
to her: “ Are the pressing-stones pressing here ?” She answered: 
“ A girl here, having gone to bathe, seeing some soma, is eating 


1 Read trivdrarh for trirdram of the Bibl. Ind. 

* Read khe rathasya khe tor yasya kha of tho Bibl. Ind. 

* Read indra for indro and insert frtj. 
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it ; the noise comes from [her] eating it, but it is not the soma- 
pressure noise of the pressing-stones.” Thus answered, Indra 
went straight away. She again said to Indra as he went: “ Why 
dost thou turn away? Yet thou goest to every honso in order 
to drink soma. Drink now here also the soma pressed with my 
teeth, and eat [food] consisting of grain, etc.” And, not being 
heeded, she again said to Indra: “I do not know thee, having 
come here, to he Indra; when thou hast come to the house, I 
will do honor to thee.” Having thus addressed Indra, and dis¬ 
cerning: “It is Indra who hath come and no other,” she spoke 
to the soma contained in her mouth: “IIo, soma! Flow thou 
around for Indra who hath come, first slowly, then gradually 
fast.” Then Indra, longing for her, drank the soma pressed by 
her teeth in her mouth. Now when the soma had been drunk 
by Indra, upon ApflhVs saving: “ Being discarded by my husband 
on account of my flkin-discase, I am now united with Indra,” 
Indra said to her: “ What thou dcsirest, that I will do.” When 
ho had spoken thus, she desired a boon. Upon her saying: “ My 
father’s head is without hair; his field, land, is without plants, 
etc.; my private parts also are not hairy; make the bo possessing 
hair, plants, etc. ” ho brought to an end the baldness on her 
father’s head, and tho field ho made covered with plants, etc., 
and for tho cure of her skin-disease he pulled her out throo times 
through tho hole of his own chariot [and] through tho hole of 
tho cart and of the yoke. Tho skin of her whioh was first cast 
off became a porcupino (cali/aka), tlic second a Heard {godha), 
tho third a chameleon (Jcrkaiam). Then Indra made this ApftliV 
having a sundiko skin. So runs tho itihfoa-talo (i flitihdstkl 
hatha). . „ 

Tho BrhaddcvatiV and Sadgurn^ya 1 tell the story practically 
as Stlyana docs, omitting however Indra’s miraolo concerning tho 
baldness of ApfihVs father, etc. (=paraphrase of RV. viii. 91. 6 
and 0 ). 

» The text of tho Brhaddovatft given by MOller in the var. Uet. on 
RV. viii. 01 differs somewhat from that of It. Mitra’a edition (vh 100- 
108, p. 175). Tho 8i clokas in MOllor's MS. soom to bo numbered 007-015 
(boo second ed. of RV., vol. iit., |>. 87.1. 4), and by those numbers wo 
will designate them, using abed to indicate tho pudas, and asterisks 
to show where tho texts differ. 


MOller. 

007 a-d 
008 o,b 
008 c, d 
000 a, b, c, d 
910 a, b 

910 c, d 

911 a, b 


Mltra. 

= 100 a-d 
= 101 a, b 
= 102 c, d* 

= 108 a**, b*. c, d* 

= 104 a, b* 

= 101 c d 

= 104 cd 


MOller. 
011 c,d 

012 a, b 
012 c, d 
018 a, b 
918 c, d 
914 a, b 

914 c, d 

915 a, b 


Mitra. 
= 105 a, b* 
= 105 c, d 
= 100 a, b 
= 100 c, d 

= 107 a* b* 
= 107 c, d 
= 108 a,* b* 
= 108 c,* d* 


P&das 102ab of Mitra’s recension (drffvd somam an&d Osye tutfava red 
vane tu tarn) aro wanting in MOller. ’ See note ', next page. 
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The JB.. at i. 220, like the TMB., tells of Apfilu in connection 
with SV { 167 (=UV. viii. 81. 1) “dtu na indra ksumantam 
To this sdman the JB. gives two names, viz: vdinavam and 
apulam. The former it explains as follows: venur vdi I'uipva- 
mitro 'kamdyatd 'yryo mukhyo brahmavaroasl st/amiti. sa etat 
sfimu 'pacyut. Una 'statu, tato vdi so yryo mukhyo brahmavar- 
caty abhuvat. ayryo mukhyo brahman areas t bhavutx ya ovum 
veda. yad u venur vdipodmitro 'papyat tasmdd vavyevam tty 
ukhydyctU. Then it continues: tad v end caksala apdlam ill 
and the Apiilfi-story follows. , .. . 

I now give the text of the Juiminlya version (i. -20) of the 
Apfilu story, with the parallels from the Ojityiivana (found in 
Suyana’s comments to UV. viii. 91. 1, 3, 6, 7) subjoined, lino by 
line, so far as they exist: 

JB. fapdld ha va ulreyl tilakd' vd dustatvacd' vd"py dsa. 

ga*B. [ 

sd 'kdmayatd \pa % pupam* varnarh haniye 'ti. sdi 'tat sdnxd 

'papyat. tend 'stuta. sd (Irtliam abhyavayatV somunpum 
sd tlrtham abhyavayantl somunpum 
f avindat. turn samakhddat. tasydi ha yrdvdna iva dantd uduh. 
[ avindat. tarn samakhddat. tasydi ha yrdvdna xva dantd flduh. 
sa indra ddravad'yrdvdno* vdi vaduntl 'ti. sd 'bhivydharat'° 
sa indra ddravad yrdvdno vdi vaduntl 'ti. sd tarn abhivydjahara 
kanyd vdr avdyatl somam api srutd 'vidad astam bhuranty 
kanyd vdr avdyatl somam api srutd 'vidad 
abravld indrdya sunavdi tvd pakrdya sunavat tve it. asyax 

iti. asydi 


' Quite 
ruQisya: 

Sadg. 

1 a, b 
lc,d 

2 a-d 
8 a,b 
8 c, d 
4 a, b 
4 o* 

4 d 

5 a 


nu 


mbor of linos of the Brhaddovatfi ocour again in Sadgu- 


Mitra. 

100 a, b 


100 c, d 

101 a, b 
103 a 


MQller. 
907 a, 6 


907 c, d 

908 a, b 

909 a 


Sadg. 

5 6 * 

5 c,d 

6 a 
06 

6 c* 
6d* 

7 a*-d 
8a 

8 6 * 

8 c, d* 


Mitre. 
=108 d 

=101 c 

=104 o' 
=105 6 

= 106 a-d 

=107 6" 

= 107 c, d 


MOIler. 

=909 d 

=910 c 

=911 a" 

=911 d 

=912 c, d, 918 a, 6 

=918 d”’ 

:914 a, 6 


* C. reads -ka. Tilakd seems to be a possessive adjective. . 

•A. reads ruchvasd ; C., ruchpvasd; D., rxicchvasd. duftatvac&is my 
doubtful conjecture: cf. oomm. on TMB. ix. 2. 14, sd godheva duffa- 
tvacd sati. 4 C. omits. * A. and C. have pS. 4 C. has pavanx. 

’ This is better than Suyana’s-yanfi. • • A. has ddaw*. 

' A. has d grdvdno. The d might go with vadanti. 

10 Abhivydharat does not requiro an object. Of Sayaija sMSS., A. and 
Ca. read as JB. does. Mailer supplied tam from the reading sama- 
bhivya- in C> and C*. 
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( vd idarh gravdna iva dantd vadantl Hi viditve 'ndrah par an 
ta idarh grdvdna iva dantd vadantl Hi viditve 'ndrah pardh 

( dvartata. tarn abravul asdu ya esi vlrako grharh-grharh 
dvarlata. tarn abrav'id asdu ya esi viraka ityddine 
f oicukupad imam jamblasntum piba dhdndvantam karambhi- 


( rutm apupavantam ukthinam iti. anddriyamdndi 1 'vdi * Ham 
[ Hi. anddriyamdndi 'va tarn 

f abrav'id d cana tvd cikitsdmo ’did cana tod ne 'mast 'ti purd 
( abravul d cana tvd cikitsdmo *did cana tod ne 'mast 'ti purd 

( mu s array a red 9 'paid* stdutl Hy upaparydvariata .* panuir 
mum sarvaya red 'paid stdutl 'ty upaparydvariata. pandir 
f iva panukdir * ive 'ndrdye 'ndo pari srave 'ty evd 'sydi mulch- 
l iva panukdir ive 'ndrdye 'ndo pari arave'ti ha vd asyui mulch- 

( at somarh niradhayat. somap’ttha' iva ha vd asya * sa bhavati 
dt somarh niradhayat. somapilha ilia vd asya bluivati 
ya evath v.idvdn striydi mulcham upajighrat? (221) tdm abra- 
ya evath vidvdn strim upajighrati. tdm abra- 

‘ old apdle kirhkdmd 'si 'ti sd'bravid imdni trlni vistapd tdnl 
vid apdle kith kdmayasl 'ti sd 'bravid imdni trlni vitfape 
’ 'ndra vi rohaya piras tatasyo 'rvardm dd idam ma upodare 

sarvd td romaptl krdhn 'ti khalalir hd 'sydi pith "sa tarn hd 

'ti khalatir hd 'sydi pita "sa " tarn hd 
f'khalalim cakdro *rvard hd 'ey a na jajfle so ha jajna upasthe 
[ 'kluilatirh cakdro 'rvard hd 'sya na jajde so jajfa upasthe 
hd ’sydi romdni nd "sus tdny u ha jajtlire tdm khe rathasyd 
hd 'svdi romdni nd "sus tdn .. 


WU m h« ■ u m mm i-mK'.ntv ; i w 


Vtyabrhat sd godhd" ’bhavat tdm khe 'naso'tyabrhat sa '* krkald- 

* tt i /w?trh/if ml nedhn 'hhawnt tiim. kliA 'tuisn 'tuahrhflt 


sy abhavat tdm khe yugasyd 'tyabrhat sd sampvistikd " 'bhavat 

sd samplistakd 'bhavat 
tad esii 'bhyanucyate khe rathasya khe 'nasah khe yugasya 
tad eja 'bhyanUcyate khe rathasya khe 'nasa 
patakrato 'puldm indra tris pQtvy akrnos suryatvacam iti. 

zttu 

tasydi ha yat kalydnatamam rCpdndrh tad rvpam dsa. tad 
Umydi ha yat kalydnatamam rupundm tad rupam Osa. 


1 -na. 1 ev&i. 1 A. yd, C. fed, D. cca. * para. 

• C. upa- ; the Cfi*. reading is better. • A. omits iva ganak&ir. 

’ 0. -pidha. • 'sya. 9 C. avaji-. 

10 Sayana’s pitdsa is pitd "sa rather than pitd. sa. " A. go. 

" sd krkaldsy abhavat tdrh khe yugasyd 'tyabrhat fills the lacuna in 
■J&tB. I iiave left krkaldsy unchanged, because the feminine seemed 


'* So all MSS. 
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Oat kumasani adm&i 'lam vM til Mmam akamayata so'syai 

/cCnnaft samArMy'Ua. yathlma svU 'Una sOamU stale earn as- 
j-mfii sa kflina rdhyaU yad » npnla "trsyy apayyat ta.mlld 
I" apidam it}/ Hkliyiiyatc. 

The following is a translation of the JB. version (i. 220 ) : 

Apflla AtreyS had moles or a had skin. She desired. Ma> I 
get rid of my bad complexion.” She saw this sdman/vvilhit 
she nrnised. She, going down to the road, found a Roma-Btalk. 
This she chewed ; her teeth, indeed, sounded like the 1 P™*!!!?' 
stones (Thinking :) “The pressing-stones arc sounding, lndra 
ran Either . Shotted: ‘‘The girl going down to the water 
hath found the soma in tho road (?) ; taking it 
‘To lndra I will press thee, to Cakra I will press thee (RV. vin. 
91. 1).” Having found out: “ Verily her teeth sound thus like 
pressing-stones,” lndra turned straight away. She said to him . 
‘‘Thou who yonder goest, a manikin, looking around at ovciy 
house, drink 'this tooth-pressed [soma], accompanied by grain, 
mush cake, and uktha (RV. viii 01. 2)* Not being 1Heeded, she 
said to him: “Wo do not deeirc to perceivethoe (0. wodo not 
understand thee (RV. viii. 01. 3-*)” Thinking: < J 

Anftlfi bath praised mo with a completo stanza, ho (lndra) 
Sued back again. (At the words :) “ Gradually as it were 
quite gradually, as it were, flow round about for lndra, O Jndu 
?RV viii. 01. S'- a )he verily sucked the soma from her mouth. 
If any one thus knowing kisses the mouth of a woman, that 
becomes a soma-draught for lnra. He said to her : Apftlfl, what 
is thy desire ?” She said : “These three surfaces, o lndra, oause 
to grow over ; the father’s head, the field, and here ugon mv 
genitals; all these make hairy (RV. vm 01.. # and oV Bald 
indeed was her father ; he (lndra) cured bis baidness. H a field, 
indeed, did not grow, and it grew. On her genitals, >»«««» 
there was no hair, and that grew. Ho pulled her out in the hole 
of tho chariot, she became a lizard ; ho pulled her out in the 
hole of the cart, she became a (female) chameleon sihepulledIher 
out in tho hole of the yoke, she became a (?). About 

this there is this [stanza] : “In the hole of the chariot in the 
hole of the cart, in the hole of the yoke, O Oaukratu, thnce.O 
lndra, having cleansed her, thou hast made her sun-skinned. KV. 
viii 91. 7).” That form was hers which is the most beautiful of 
forms. That same is a wish-granting adman ; venly' shti wished 
that wish, [and] that wish of hers was fulfilled. 1 JJJW 
ing a wish praises with that eaman, that wish is fulfilled for him. 
And because Apala AtrevI saw it, therefore it is termed the 

that all the essential points of the legend are 
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contained in the TMB. version : viz., Apfd&’s disease, the soraa- 
offering, India’s cure of ApAlft by tlirice pulling her through cer¬ 
tain holes of his chariot. It does not say that Apfilfi actually 
shed her skin, nor anything about the transformation of the cast¬ 
off skins into animals, nor does it mention the three miracles of 
India (cure of ApiihVs father’s baldness, etc.)' The next step in 
the development of the legend was probably suggested by the 
phrase tasyd yuthd r/odhuyds tear/ evam tony tisU (“her skin 
was like that of a lizard,” i. e. spotted). Nothing was raoro 
natural than actually turning this skin, when cast off, into a 
lizard (so Sfiyana, Bj-haddevatii, Sadguruyi^ya). But Indra pulled 
her three times through the holes of the chariot ; and therefore 
two other animals had to be added into which the other two skins 
of her might he transformed. I do not think that the difference 
in order {pulyttka, yodhd , Irkaldsa') in Sfiyana, Bfliaddevatil, and 
§adguru 9 isya is a sufficiently weighty argument against this. 
The JR and 9 a $R have godhil first; but they differ from the 
rest in this, that, whereas all the othor versions change the cast¬ 
off skins into three animals, the text here seems to refer to a 
change of Apfilfi /terself into a yodhd, krkalds't, and suihflistakd 
or sampoistikd, 

III. Indra, Katun, and Lu$n. 


The TMB., at ix. 2. 22 (the passage is referred to by Gcldner, 
Ved. Stud. i. 164), in explanation of the term Jcdutsam for SV. i. 
381 (=UV. viii. 13. \), " indra' suUsu somesu ,” gives the story, 
of wnioh the following is a translation : 

Kutsa and I.uca in rivalry called each upon India. Indra 
turned towards Ivutsa. lie (K.) bound him (I.) with a hundred 
straps by the scrotum. Luja said to him (l.) : “ Free thyself 
from Ivutsa, come hither; why, pray, should one like tlice 
remain bound by the scrotum (RV. x. 38. 6 b ) ?’” Having cut 
them, ho (I.) ran forth. Kutsa saw this adman (i. e. SV. i. 381); 
with it ho called after him (I.) ; ho (I.) turned [back].”—The 
commentary merely -paraphrases. 

Sftyapa, in tho comment on RV. x. 88. 6, quotes, besides the 
subjoined passage from the 9 *UB., n brief extract from the Ohfin- 
dogya Brilhraana, whioh runs, in English version, as follows: 

Kutsa and Lu 9 a called at the same time upon Indra for every 
part of their respective sacrifices. From friendship Indra went 
to Kutsa. But when of his free will he had come, Kutsa bound 
him with a hundred straps by the scrotum. 

The JB., i. 228, like tne TMB., tells the story in explanation 
of tho term kdutsam for SV. i. 381. 

The continuation of the story (the compromise of Indra and 
tho two contending if is) is a curious later development. Lu§a’s 
hymn is the same as that which Kutsa used, but adapted to the 


1 These miracles are also omitted by the Bj-haddevatS and by Sadgu- 
reads indrah. 

* The RV. has the var. lect. dytpayor tor mufkayor. 


H. Oertel, 


«<5wujn-chant; cf. Bibl. Indica, ed. of the SV., vol. i. p. 783 II: 
indriiS hoi \ haveS hoi. 

I give below, the text of the Jaiminlya version (i. 228 ) of the 
Kutsa-Luya story, with the parallels from the Gfi^yflyana (as 
quoted by Siiyana on RV. x. 3H. 6) subjoined, line by line, so far 
as they appear: 

JB. f kulsap ca lupap cc'ndruiu vyahvayetdm. sa kutsasya 

QatB. [ kutsap ca lupap cc ’ndrarii vyahvayetdm, sn kutsasyd 
' havam 1 dgacchat.* lam patena vdrdhribhir an/lay or abudhndt. 
'havam dgacchat. lath patena vilrdhribhir iindayor abudhnitt. 
: tom lupo 'bhyavadat tvavrjam hi tvdm aham indra pupravd 
tarn lupo 'bhyavadat svavrjam hi tvdm aham indra pupravd 
(’ndnudam vrsabha radhracodanam pra muflcasva pari kutsdd 
{'ndnudam vrsabha radhracodanam pra muilcasva pari kutsdd 
f ihd "gahi kirn u tvdvdn muskayor baddha dsata iti. tds sarvds 
[ ihd "gahi kirn u tvdvdn muskayor baddha dsata iti. tdh sarvdh 
samlupya lupam abhipradravat. tarn' kutsa indra sutesu 


somesv ity anvdhvayat. tarn abhydvartata. tarn lupa indra 
hoyi have hoyi 'ti. tdv •antard 'tisthat. tdv abravid ahpam 
dharetam' dtmand vdm anyatarasya pdsydmi mahinmd 'nya- 
tarasye Hi. lathe Hi. tdv ahpam dharetam. dtmdnam anyatara 
udajayan mahimdnam anyatarah. dtmdnam kutsa udajayan 
mahimdnam lupah. dtmand ’nyatarasyd ’piban mahimnd 
'nyatarasya . dtmand kutsasyd 'piban mahimnd lupasya. ubhdu % 
ha vdva* tasya tdv dtmdndu yad dtmd ca mahimd ca. tad etat 
sendram sdma. sendro hd *sya sadevo yajho bhavaty abhi 7 sen- 
dro yqjflam dvartate nd 'sendro yajndd apaferdmati ' ya evam 
veda. yad u kutso 'papyat tasmdt kdutsam ity dkhydyate. tad 
dilam acchdvakusdma bhavati. papavo vd i{d papusv evdi 
'tat pratitxsthati. 


1 A. havdm; C. cavam. * C.-an. * C. tat. * A. Oharet; C. dharetam. 
» C. hdv. 1 tvdm. 1 A. arhbhya; C. abha. • C. apdkr&mayati. 
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The following is a translation of the JB. version ( 1 .228) : 

Kutsa and Lu§a called in rivalry upon India lie came to 
Kutsa’s offering. He (K.) bound ■ himfl.) with a 
by the scrotum. Lnpa addressed him (1.). > 11,a '® “ lC ” ltl 0 

thee, o Indra, as ono who himself catches, holding thine own o 
bull, urging the miserly;* free thyself from Kutsa; come hither, 
whv should one like thyself remain bound by the scrotum ? (K>- • 
x. 38. 5 ).” He, having torn them all, ran toward Luca. Kutsa 
called after him : “ O Indra m the pressed somas bV. i88a 
He (I.) turned back to him (IC.). Luja [addressed] him. IndrA 
hoyi leave' hoy)." He (I.) stood between the two. lie said to 
them both: “Take a part; of one of you I will drink with the 
5elf?of the other with greatness." ‘‘Yes.” They both took a 
part ; one obtained the self, the other the greatness Kutsa 
obtained the self, Lu<;a the greatness. With the self he drank 
of one with greatness of the other. With the self ho drank of 
Kutsa,’with greatness of Lnja. Verily 

vi/ the self and greatness. That same adman (b\. i. 381) 
secures Indra*. attendance [lit., has India with it]. Attended by 
Indra attended by the gods, becomes the sacrifice of him, who 
knows this ; attended by Indra unto the sacrifice he approaches, 
not unattended by Indra from the sacrifice he departa who knows 
this. And because Kutsa saw it, therefore is it 
It is a vigor-containing invitation -tdman. I ho cattle indeed are 
vigor ; in the cattlo it stands firm. 

IV. The triratr* end RV. vii. 33. 7. 

The short passage from the JatB. is given by!Sfty ana on RV 
vii. 33. 7. The JB. parallel is found at u. 230 and -40. It 
rosittnhles TMB. XX. 15. 1-5 so closely that I have added that 
Sta the^ second line. The end J JB. ii 240 contain, the 
Indra-logcnd which corresponds to 1 MB. xx. 15. 0. 

JB. f athai 'te trirdlrdh. trirdtrma vdi devd 6fu lokesv 
TMB I 1- etena vdt devi era lokesv 

f drdhnuvahs trirCUrena svargam lokam dyan. vdg vdi tri- 
I irdhnuvann etena svargam lokam dyan. 2. vdg vdt tn- 
(rdtro vico rtXpend »W cd \hdni [ca] viblwjyanU ^dkiard 
I vitro vico rxlpend "jydni cd ’him ca vibhqjyante.ckdksard 
( vdi vik tryaksaram aksaram. aJcsarasya rdpena vibhagyante 
( vii vik tryaksaram aksaram. aksarasya rupena vibhajyante. 
(travo aandharvdh. tesdm esd bhaklir agneh prthivi viyor 
[trayo "gZlharvih. tesdm esi bhaktir agneh prthxvl viyor 
f antariksasdmdv ddityasya dyiuh tad esd ’bhyandeyate trayah 
antariksasdm&v ddityaeya dy&uh. 

| kpivanti bhuvanesu retas tisrah prajd iryd jyoUragrde trayo 

1 1 e. is not caught by others; differently Geldner, /. c. 

X So after Pischel, Ved. Stud. i. 124. 
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f Jii. yarf «/«t trayaJ} krnvanti bhuvanesu reta Uyagnih 

trayah krnvanti bhuvanesu reta ity agnih 

tisrah 


( g/iarmdsa usasam x sacante sarvar? it tan 1 anu vidur vasisthd 
[ gharmasa usasam sacante 

JB. 

TMB. 

gutB. v . 

(prthivydm retah krnoti vayur anturiksa adityo divi. 

prthivydm retah krnoti vayur anturiksa adityo divi. tisrah 
' prajd dryd jyotiragrd Hi. (242) vasuoo rudrd ddityux tcsum 

prajd ary a jyotiragrd iti. vasavo rudrd ddityds tdsurh 
- etaj' jyotir agram yad asdv Odityah. trayo gharmasa usasam 

jyotir yad asdv ddityaJi. trayo gharmasa usasam 

’ sacanta ity. agnir usasam sacate Uyur usasam sacata < 

3 . agnir usasam sacate vayur usasam sacate sdv 
sacanta ity. agnir usasam sacate vayur usasarh sacata 
f aditya usasam sacate sarvdfi ‘ it tdii* anuvidur vasisthd iti. 

I aditya usasarh sacate 
[ aditya usasarh sacate 

JB. fye vdi brdhmandg gugruvdhsas te vasisthds te hy etat 
TMB. { 

^sarvam anuviduh. etdvdn vdva trirOtrah. gdyatrah pranas 

trdUtubham. caksur jOigatarh grotram. trini mithundni 

4. trini mithundni 

tany esu mithunam dve sambhavato yan mithundt pra- 
tdny esah: 5. mithunam dve sambhavato mithundd yat pra- 
fjay ate tat » trthyam. 

[ jdyate tat trtiyam. 


V. The subrahmapyll. 

The short fragment from the 9ii$B. is quoted by Suyana on 
RV. i. 51. 13. Tho quotation from the school of the Tfu^ins 
which he adds is very much like §B. i. 1. 16.* I give the wholo 
passage of the JB. (ii. 78-80) for comparison with §B. i. 1. Iff, 
OB. iii. 3. 4. 17ff, and AB. vi. 3. Iff. 

In discussing the snbrahmanyll ceremony, Lu^yuyana (QS. i. 2. 
24) quotes from the ^utB. ubhdv iti gdtydyanakam (commen¬ 
tary : ubhdv apy anndvdhdu dey&v iti gdtydyanake grutih). 
To this there seems to be no parallel in the J B. 

i -sag. * sarvaiii. * uktam for it tail ; but seo below. 

« eti. The conjecture is doubtful. ‘ sarvaih. * tarh. 

' The Bibl. Ind. text has e?a. the comment. c«o/t. * td. 

» Bfiyapa: vnanagvasya mend ndma duhitd "sa tdm indrag cakdma. 
The SB. : Vffanapvasya ha menasya menakd ndma duhitd "sa. tdrh he 
’ndrag cakame.' 
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The text of JB. ii. 78-80 follows : 

brahma ca ha vdi subrahma cai 1 'su lokesv dsatur asmin bhu- 
vane. talas' subrahmo ’ ccakrdma . asdu vd ddityo bra/imti 'tho 
vdg eva subrahma* te' dead ihdi 'va vedyd antarvedi yajilena 
brahma puryagrhnan, tad idam apy ctarhi vedyd antarvedi 
yajilena brahma parigrhllam. tad dhur yad anyd hotrd antar¬ 
vedi kurvanty atha kathaih subrahmanyo bahirvedi karoti 'ti. 
sa brdydd esa vedyd dtmd yad utkara clat pratyaksam brahma 
yat subrahmunyd. yad titkaram dsthdyu subrahmanydm dhvay- 
ati tend 'syd* ’ntarvedikrtam bhavatl'ti. mbrahmanyom subrah- 
manyoih* subrahmanyom* iti trir dha. vdy vdi subrahmunyd tad 
ctdih vdcarn prathamata drabhate 'tho brahma vdg rasa okdras 
tdm otdim vhcam rasena prJndli. tad dhdi 'tad eka orh subrah- 
manyc 'ty dhvayanti' (79) ;»rdno hy agre 'tha vdg iti. tad dha 
tan na tathd. yathd madhv dsicya Idjdn* dvapct tad anyathui 
'va sydt tddrk tat. tasmdt subrahmanyom ityevd "hvayet. indrd 
"ffacche 'ti. indram eva tad yajfa dhvayati. hariva dyacche 
'ti. haribhydm dydhi 'ti vdvdi 'noth tad dha. prdndpdndu vd 
asya harl tdu Al 'dam sarvam hartdrdu harato 'tho* ahordtr&u 
vd asya harl tdu hi 'dam sarvam hartdrllu haratah. medhdlither '• 
mess 'ti. medhdlither ha meso bhfitvd rtydnam papdu. 

JB. (vrjanapvasya metia iti. vrsanap vasya ha mend bhfitvd 

9 a$B. ( vrsanapvasya menu iti. vrsanapvasya mend bhfitvd 
. ( maghavd kula uvdsa. 

[ maghavd kula uvdsa. 

JB. gdurd 'vaskandinn " Hi. tato hdi 'va gduro bhfitvd 'rna- 
vam avacaskanda. ahalydydi jdrc 'ti, ahalydydi ha mditrey- 
ydi jdra usa. kdupika brdhmana kdupika" bruvdne 'ti. yad 
dha vd asurdir mahdearhgrdmarh samyete" tad dha veddn nird- 
cakdra. tdn ha vipvdmitrdd adhijuge. tato hdi 'va kdupika flee 
'tha ha vd eke kdupika brdhmana guutama bruvdne 'ty dhva¬ 
yanti. ( 80 ) tad u ha vd drunlndi 'va yapasvino 'pqffi/ltam. tas- 
mdd u tusyd "pdm ne 'yut. tasmdt kdupika brdhmana kdupika 
bruvdne 'ty evd "hvayet. devd brahmbna " dgacchatd "gacchate 
'ti. deodhp edi 'va tad brahmdnap ca samdmantrayante. te hd 
'smui eamdmantritde sumatim icchante tasmdd u ha samdman- 
trya Xh [mi] 'parddhnuydn" ne 'man" vpavaddnV* 'ti.'* tad 

• A. vdi. * A. tatd ; D. lata. * A. vdbrahma. * A. omits. 8 sua. 

* A. omits. 1 D. bhvaiiti. 8 A. jCUan. • MSS. twice. 

18 MSS. methatither. » D. -dann. » A. gdutama. '» A. -yate. 

14 A. brdhmatya. 18 -yarii. 18 A. upUradhD. iiparadh-. 

11 A. tinmo; D. menmo. '• ’pavad. '* A. omits iti. 
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dhuli kiihchandas subra/ananye HI tristub iti brtiyud dindri hi' 
tristub iti. tad ahuh kirhdeuatyd subrahmanye ’ ti . dindri Hi 
bruyud indram ly enaya ” hvayal7 Hi. at/i‘o ha brtiyud naip- 
vadeoi Hi vipodn hy enaya den (in d/oayatV Hi. tad dhur yad 
anyu hotrd stotranatyag pastrauatyo 'Via kna subrahmanydydi 
stotrum kna pastrarn iti. sa brilydd etwydm enCii Hat aarvath 
yad rk sdma yq/us tend 'sya aubrahmain/d atotranaCi paatravatl 
b/avati 'li. tad Clhuh him iva suit aubrahmanyu ry inn solSt 
s,2mc Hut nto' ha * yajnr toil iti. sa brfiytln ndl Huli Ha >v7 na 
yujur na sdma. saruam ivdi 'va. surnam ina hy ovu brnhme 
'ti. titha ydm kritc rq/ani aubrahmunydm dhnayati yam etdm 
daksindsu niyamdndsa Hkare tiff/,an aubra/imanydm dhnayati 
sdi 've 'yam. atho yat prdnat tad udayanam usad Hi. a tho 
dgata cue ’ndras tarn md niruoodme ’ ti .' esd ha vfii dhenuh 
paficavatsd pailcapdda yad ’ vdk. T idam d/nd, pdiiktdh pagan a' 
iti. etad dha tat tdm ha vd eke yathddevatan, Oh nay anti sar- 
vdyneylm agnistuta dindrim indrastomasya vdipnadenirh vdipva- 
denasya aniruktdm * aniruktasya.' tad u ha papnan" na tathd. 
no hi brahmano nydpddo 'sti yathd *nipatitam end "hayed 
yathd ’nipatitam end ” hnayat. 

I’subjoin an English version of JB. ii. 78-80. 

Verily the brahman and the subrahman existed in these 
worlds, in tins creation." From thonco tho subra/man went out. 
Verily yonder sun is the brahman, and speech is the subrahman. 

1 ho gods hero enclosed tho brahman hy means of tho saorifico 
within tho vedi. So ovon now tho brahman here is enclosed by 
means of the sacrifice within tho vedi. 

Now they say: “Inasmuch as they perform the other priostly 
(hotar-) functions within the vedi, how is it that tho subrah- 
«.n? y ^ pn , C8t officiatcs outside of tho vedi/" Ho should say: 

I hat is tho self of tho vedi, viz. the t/^ara-mound ; that is the 
manifest brahman, viz. the subra/manyd. Inasmuch as ho 
calls upon the subra/imanyd, having taken his stand upon the 
M/^ffm-mound, thereby that whiob he porforras comes to bo 
within tho vedi" 

Thrico he says: “ Subrahmanyom, subrahmanyom, subrahman- 
y ° ni - . yenly tho subra/manyd is speech. Thus ho first of all 
takes hold of this speech; and then tho bra/iman is speech, the 
syllablo 0 is sap. Ho thus gladdens this speech by tho nap’ Thus 
some call upon it: “ Om subra/imanyd" saying: “For breath 
[is] first, then speech." That is not so. It would be as if one 


omits. 'D.yanti. •-anti. < utd. • ho. 

A. gmrvoc&ma %U. ' A yadhvd; D. yaddhvd. • A. omits. 

'anuruk- 10 A . gaii; D. 

atrmtn bhuvane looks like a gloss to efu 
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should first pour on the honey and then add the parched grain, 1 
which would be wrong. Therefore let him call upon it: “ Su- 
brahmanyom 

“ O Inara, come hither!” thus he calls upon Indra at the 
sacrifice. 

“O thou with the fallow steeds, come hither.” “Together 
with the two fallow Rtecds come hither,” he thus addresses him. 
In-breathing and out-breathing are his two fallow steeds ( har\) t 
for these two carriers (bartdrdu) carry (haralah) this all. More¬ 
over day and night arc his fallow steeds, for these two carriers 
carry this all. 

“O ram of Medhfttithi." Having, indeed, become Medhutithi’s 
ram he drank king (soma). 

“O wife (?) of Vrs:ina 9 va.” Having, indeed, become the 
wife (?) of Vrsanayva, the Bounteous One dwelt in the family. 

“ Down-leaping Gilura-bull.” Thence, indeed, having become 
a Gilura-bul! lie leaped down upon the wave. 

“ O paramour of Ahalyfl.” He, indeed, was the paramour of 
Ahalyil Maitreyl. 

“O Brahman Kilttyika, who oallest thyself Kaupika.” Verily 
when he got into a mighty encounter with the Asuras, at that 
time ho put the Vedas away. Ho learnt them, indeed, of Vipvil- 
mitra. That is why ho called himself Kai^ika. 

Now some call on him: “O Brahman Kflupika, who callost 
thyself Gflutama.” This, indeed, was invented by Arum Yacas- 
vin. And let him therefore never think of using it. Let him 
therefore call upon him: “O Brahman Kauyika, who oallest 
thyself Kilugika. 

“Yo gods, ye 6raAman-priests, come hither, come hither!” 
They thus by this mantra call hithor both gods and irrahmnn- 
pricsta. They, verily, called hither by this mantra, wish him 
well. Ho should therefore not fail in this man/ra-call, thinking: 
“ May I not blaspheme these.” 

This they say: “What is the metre of the subrahmany&f” 
Ho should say: “The tristubh: for the tristubh is Indra’s metre 

This they say : “ What is the divinity of tho subrahmanyd f" 
He should say: “Indra; for upon Indra he calls with it." More¬ 
over he should say: “All the gods; for upon all the gods ho 
calls with it.” 

This they say: “Inasmuch as the other priestly ( hotar -) func¬ 
tions are possessed of stotra and pastra, now, where is the stotra 
and wliere is pastra of the subrahmanyd lie should say: “In 
it is all this, viz. rc, adman, yajus. through it his subrahmanyd 
becomes possessed of stotra and pastra” 

This they say: “ Pray, what is the subruhmanyd like? Pray, 


1 That is. as if one should put tho seasoning into the pot first and 
afterwards add the thing to be seasoned. Nearly the same comparison 
occurs at JUB. i. 8.11. See also Oertel'8 note thereon, JAOS. xvi. 228. 
—Ed’s. 

* One of the invocations of tho other versions is wanting here. 
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is it like rc, or like adman, or like yajus ?" He should say : “ It is 
not rc, not yeyus, not adman. It is like all [of these], for the 
brahman is like all [of these].” 

Now, the subrahinanyd which he calls upon when king (Soma) 
is bought; that subrahinanyd which he, standing upon the 
wUvm/-mound, calls upon when the sacrificial gifts are being led 
around, just that is it. Again: “When he shall breathe,that 
shall be the end.” Again : “ Indra hath come, may we not drive 
him away with our words.” This is the cow with five calves, 
with five feet, viz. speech. This they say: “ Fivefold arc cattle.” 

Now some call upon it by divinities, making it exclusively 
Agni’s on the agnistut , India’s at the indrastoma, pertaining to 
all gods at the ndigvadeva, with no divinity specified at the 
anirukta. That is probably not so. For there is no end of the 
brahman. As upon something indestructible he should call 
upon it. 

In the Proceedings for April, 1895 (Journal, xvi., p. ocxli). 
I have already suggested that B fly an a drew his explanation of 
RV. 1. 51. 1 (“Indra in the form of a ram went up unto the 
Eanva-son Modhutithi and drank his soma. The r?> addressed 
him as ‘ ram ’; hence even now Indra is called ‘ ram*”) from tho 
QiltB. I hero add another passage from the JB. (iii. 233) dealing 
with this legend. It corresponds to TMB. xv. 10. 10-11, but is 
much more prolix. 

Tho passage from tho JB. (iii. 233), in text and version, is os 
follows: 

alba indidhdtithum. mcdhutiddgf'hapatwjo vdi vibhinduk I- 
yds aallram dsala. tendril drdhacyud dgastir* udgdtd "aid gdu- 
rivitih pratlotd ’ cyut 1 pratihartd vavufoayo* hotd aanakanava- 
kdu* kdpydv udhvaryd.' pagukdmo medhdtilfdr janikdmdu eana- 
kanavakdu yatkdmd Hare lalkdmdh. ndndkdtnd ha atna vdi 
purd aallram dsale te ha ama ndndi 'va kdmdn rddhvd "ptvo 
'tlitfhanti. tesdm ha aim ’ndro medhdtither mesaaya rflparh 
krlvd 8omam vralayali. lath ha ama bddhale med/uitilhcr no 
mesas aomath vratayall ’ ti . aa u ha amdi 'sdm avam eva rilpam 
krlvd aomaiii vralayali. talo ha vd idam arvdrxnam medhdlither 
mesa ily dhvayanli. aa elan medhdtithih pagukdruas admd 'pug- 
yat tend 'alula etc. 

Now the mO.idhQ.Utha [-adman]. The Vibhinduklyas, with 
Medhfitithi as their grhaputi, celebrated a eallra. Dfdhacyut 
Agasti acted for them as udgOlar; Gaurlviti as praslotar ; 
Acyut as pratihartar y Vavuksaya as holar; Sanaka and Navaka, 
descendants of Kapi, as adhvaryus. Medhutithi wished for 
cattle; Sanaka and Navaka wished fora wife; what wishes the 


cyudacyut. 


•* So the MSS. 


3 -led. 


* addhyaryy 
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rest had, those wishes they had.' In old times, indeed, they used 
to celebrate their sattra while having various desires; [and] 
having succeeding in their desires [and] obtained [them], they 
used to end their sattra. Now Indra, having assumed the form 
of ATedhfitithi’s ram, used to drink their Soma. So thinking: 
“ Medhutithi’s ram is drinking our Soma,” they used to drive 
him away. And he then having assumed his own form used to 
drink their Soma. Therefore since then they make this invo¬ 
cation : “ O nun of Medhiltithi.” This Modhfltithi, wishing for 
cattle, saw this adman; with it ho praised ; etc. 


VI. Tarantn, Puruml^ha, and RV. ix. 68. 


The fragment is preserved by S&yana in his comment on 
RV. ix. 6H. 3 and in that on SV. ii. 409 (ed. of Bibl. Indica, vol. 
iv., p. 19). Tlie latter has a few slight variants, which I have 
noted below. The TMB., at xiii. 7. 12, tolls the story as follows: 

Verily the two Dhvasrils,* the two Purupantis, wished to give’ 
a thousand to Taranta and Pnrumlcjba, descendants of Vidada§va. 
These two considered: "How may what wo 1mvo taken become 
unrccoivod ?” Thoy returned with: “From tho two Dhvasrils,' 
from the two Purusantia we receive a hundred: hastening he 
rushes on the gladdening one (SV. ii. 400=RV. ix. 68. 3).” 
Thereupon what thoy had taken becamo unreceiyed. 

I givo horewith tho text of tho JB. version (iii. 139), subjoin¬ 
ing the parallel text from tho QfifB. 


JB. (at/ia ha vdi tarantapurumlMu vdidadapvi* dhvas- 
£A$B. (atha ha vdi tarantapvrumidhdu vdidadapn dhvas - 
f rayoh purusantyor* balin' pratigrhya garagirdv iva mendte. 
(_ ray oh purusantyor bahu pratigrhya garagirdv iva mendte. 
( t&n ha sind 'iigulyd tOlam prati\grh\lam sa yah pratigrhya\' 
[ tflu ha smil 'hgulyd sdtam pratimamrfdte > 
f [a]kdmayctdm asdtarh ndv idurh sdtam syad dttam" ivtii" 
{tdv akdmayetdm asdtam ndv ive'dam adtam sydd dttam ivdi 
y vd ’praligrhltam iti. tdv etac colurj-cam apapyatdm tena 

*va na pratigrh\tam Hi. tdv etac ealurream apagyatdm tena" 
pratyditdm. tato vdi tayor asdtam sdtam abhavad dttam 
pratyditdm. tato " vdi tayor asdtam sutam abhavad dttam 


•1. e. ( the rest had any wishes you please : as if it were shortened 
from ye cd 'nye kdmds santi tatkdtnd itara dsan. 

1 The TMB. regards these as females. I cannot see how a noutor (so 
Ludwig, ad loc.) could be explained. See PW., s.v. dhvasra. 

* We must of course read aditsatdm. 

* Here dhvasrayos must of course bo feminine. .... 

» vdiladvac-, all MSS. hore ; and vditadac- all MSS. except A in tho 
Areeyabrahmana (ed. Burnell, p. 54). and nil MSS. at JB. b 181. 

• .y 0t 1 bahuf (with upadhmumya final). 

* The words between |’s have crept in from below, lino 18; but tho 
words fallen out may be restored from the CatB. 

* SV. pratimxqdte. 10 dttat. "ve. ** SV. tarena. '* SV. tayor. 
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( ivai 'va na pratigrhUam. sa yah pratigrhya kdmayetd 'sdlam 
[ ivai 'va na pratigrhUam. sa yah pratigrhya' kamayeta 
^ ma' idain sdlam sydd attain ivai 'va na pratigrhUam iti sa 

^ hai 'tena caturfccna pratiyad asutam hdi 'va 'sya sdlam hlia- 

J” vaty attain evdi } va na pratigrhUam. 


The following is a translation of the JB. text (iii. 130) : 

Now indeed Taranta and Purumldha, two descendants of Vida* 
dajva, having received much of the two Dhvasras, tho two Puru- 
^antis, considered themselves like two persons having swallowed 

! oison. Well, they touched what they had got with the finger. 

hoy wished: “ Would that wo had not got wlmt we have got 
hero, that we had not received, what wo have taken as it were.” 
They saw this f-c-quatrain. With it they returned. Thence indeed 
what they had got became not got, what they had taken as it 
wore [beoamo] not received. If anyono having received (some¬ 
thing) should wish: “ Would that I had not got what I have 
got here, that I had not received wlmt I havo taken as it were,” 
ho should return with this rc-quatrain. Then, indeed, what he 
has got beoomeN not got, what ho has taken as it wore [becomes] 
not received. 


VII. On tho Agnihotra. 

Tho following fragment is from Apastarnba’s QS., v. 23. 3.* 
Tho corresponding parallel is found at JB. i. 38. Tho only dif¬ 
ference of importance is JB. sdvasdn against ^iUB. suyavasdn, 
which latter tho commontator paraphrases: yut/ul hi pdkatiko 
‘naduhah suyavasdn su/,haksilaghdsdn krtvd pnyydd vahanaya 
prorayet tatfid'yam yojamdno 'py agnin pralhamam eva somena 
papuud vd sutrptdn krtvd havirvahandya prerayali. But in 
view of QB. ii. 6. 2. 17 I havo not changed tho JB. reading. 

The first 10 lines of text are from tho JB., i. 38; and from tho 
word jxiAnti on, line 11,1 subjoin the parallels from tho $fitB. ft8 
found in Apastamba’s QS. 

JB. tad vdi lad agnihotram tryaham eva pay usd juhuydt. 
tad vd agnistomasya rdpam\ agnistomendi 'vd 'sye 'Siam hhavati 
ya evam vidvdn agnihotram juhoti. tad vdi tad agnihotram 
tryaham eva dadhnd juhuydt. lad vdi vdjapeyasya rupam\' 
vdjapeyendi 'vd ’sye ’stain hhavati ya evam vidvdn agnihotram 

' may: cf. Oldenberg. Hymnen des RV., p. 452. 

• The quotations in ApQS. have been collected by Garbe, in Guru - 
ptijfikQumudl (1896), p. 88 f. 

4 The passage between J’s is omitted in A. 
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jukotl tad vdi tad agnihotram tryaham ma "jyena juhuy&l tad 
va afvamMa'ya rupam afoamedhenM 'vH'»yt #am bhaaat, 
,,a cam vidvlcn agnihotram juhoti. tad via tad agmhotra* 
tryaham eva' 'Sbhb> juhayaf tad vdi purusarmtdhasyarupam 
puriaamedhenai 'all '<y> ’?*»» *»<">«« 'J n ™ am 

$. s=“* -7 - 

t skssss*"" ** rxs. sis 

—SEf•'S 2 S& v. 2& SKSi 

r sdn fcrtnfl prurjayet 10 tiltlrk tat. 

[ eaartn Aj*i»d jyrfijyat tCtdrk tut. 


VXIt King Asamlti, tho Oaupayanan, and Kllata and Akuli. 

& ^Tv" ^p'Woin’-i Souta^tkoHoyai 

SffTvSSS*, the text for 

rcatH on ft single incorrcot manuscript an 1 breaks down at 
GAuiifivaiifts having been dismissed by Aeamfttt, have withdrawn 

^sdswspf52feS , j»S 

wmmm 

S3L“A whtutoVr t^A.»r„ vanish, having U»t 

th fnor g iv P eTe r texto£ JB. Hi. 167, and subjoin the parallels 

from the gfitB. as given by Sayana. _ 

tAri rt.e.. A omits dhhi). J A . jnhvcydt 
• A. «W. • A. -savan. 

; £ X ■ C. omit • For v€ ti vo, C. has »»«» i B.. ,fveM. 

'* A. prdrbharjjetd. 
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' JB. ( a&amalith rdthaprdustham gdupuyatuV alhyaddsahs 
QiltB. [_ asamdtini rdthaprdustham <juupdyund abhyugatnahi »* 

( te khdndavc saltram (is at a ’tla Alt 'samdtdu rdtha/trdusthe 
te khdndave so (tram dsatd ’tha hd 'samdtdu rdthnprdusthe 
( kirdtdkuli iisatur asuramdydu. tdu ha smd 'naffiidu ' adhidhd- 
[ kildildkidl usatur asuramdydu. tarn* ha smd ’ nat/ndu nldhd- 

(ydu 'danam pacato* 'naynun mdmsani. oapanto ha smu pur - 
[ ydu ’danum pacato 'ffndn* mdmsani. 

|" attdd ilo yanto ha sma papcdd annyanti tdvan mdydvindu Id 

’ ”salus tad vdi tac ehapvad' iksvdkavo* 'surdpmam jaydhrd 
athd 'surdnnam 1 dagdhvo" 'kspdkuvah purabu- 
’ pardbhxUdk tarn asamdtirh rdthaprdusthaih f/dupdyandndm 
bhCtvuh tarn asamdtim rdthaprdustham gdupdyandnum 

( dhutayo 'bhyatapan. so 'bravld imdu kirdtdkuli imd vdi md 
dhutayo 'bhyatapan. so 'bravld imdu kildtdkull imd vdi md 
{(jdupdyandndm dhutayo 'bhitapantl 'ti tdv abrdtdm tasya vd 
\ gduj)dyandndm dhutayo ‘bhitapantl Hi tdv abrdtdm tasya vd 
( dvam eva bhisajdu sva dvutn prdyafcitlir dvath tathd kari- 
[ dv dm" eva bhisajdu sva dvdm prdyapcittir dvdrh tathd kari- 
f sydvo yathd tvdi Hd nd 'bhitapsyantl Hi tdu parctya suban- 
[ sydvo yathd no'* etd nd'bhitapantl i tdu paretya suban- 


* Mnilor’s conjecture abhyagamaiis must bo abandonod and thoJB. 

reading adopted. To this lattor points also the var. led. of the M8S. of 
SAyaga. viz. abhyagtlsaiis B« and Ca, abhvailgdmiui Bi,B», B., BM, CB, 
nnd nbhyagdvxabs AD. In these, tho different stages of development 
from abhyaddsahs to abhyagamabs (A hen ab/iydgainai\s) can be clearly 
traced. The meaning also is against abhyagamuiis. tor at this stuco of 
tho story Asmufiti has just sent tho GAupayana brothers away {tyaktvd, 
KAtyAyanu; vyudasya, Bj-haddovatA). * ndndv. 

4 Sayova’s MBS. all support tho reading tam ; but tho Mu of tho JB. 
is better. 

* pavato ; of Sfiyapa’s MSS., A, AD, 0, and C, also show this reading. 

* l /ndu of Suyapn must bo emended to 'nugndu of tho JB, By their 
magic they cooked porridgo and meat without lire. 

1 tach chatvad. • Vcfvd-. 

*Tho ronding asurdnnam, now adopted by MQller on the authority of 
Ca asurdlram (A. AD, C», C», B„ B,, B,, BM, CB, also point to this, 
reading asurflrfinymih), agrees bolter with asurdfanam of JB. than his 
former reading asurd annarh (after B,). 

10 Tho crucial point, viz. the initial d in dagdhv d, is given by all MSS. 
of Stiyapa. But tho JB. reading gives tho preferable sense, for it is 

S uite natural that the eating (though not tho burning) of the demon- 
ood should cause the people to perish. Compare the similar story at 
?B. ii. 4. 8. 2. 

" Av&m should be read in SAynpa in all three instances. All MSS. 
have uniformly short a in all three instances, oxceptCa, which has long 
d in tho first. Cf. also MOller’s note, Rigveda vof. iv., p. cv. 

'* Nv eta in S&yapa is based on B„ B„ B,. B„ BM, and CB. On the 
other hand, nvdud in A, AD, Ca, C, and tudita in Ca point toward the 
JB. reading tvdi Hd, which the Bombay edition of Sfiyapa adopts. 
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f d/tor' guupuyanasya svapatah pramattasya 'sunxdhrtyd"ntah- 
[ dfiar gdupdyanasya svapatah pramattasya 'sum dhutyd' 'ntoh- 
paridJd nyadhaltum. paridhimanto ha tarliy ay ray a' usuh.* 
paridhi nyadhaltum. 

' tat suband/uiv aprabuddhe 'nvabadhyanta 'hdrstdm va asya 

f 'sum asuramdydv iti te *bruvann eta subandhor asum anvay* 

aydme' 'll. te k/undavOt prdyan mil pra gdma patho vayam 

’ md y/ijflad indra somhto md '/itas sthur no aratayo yac ce 

^ 'dam imc* yac ca sattram dsmuhe tasmad u ha vayam* md 

'praydme 'ti te | subandhu ndvatantum atd subandhxUlrthendi 

''va hrnijilm prdhchantirtv || u dgacchann asamdtim" rdtha- 

^prdustham. (107.) lasya ha paruMiydydi 'vd 'gnim" ajdnan " 

j' varuthyo vdi tidmd 'syd 'gnir ity atha ha tatah purd'gnir 

^[yaruthyo'] ndma proce" vardlhyo vdi ndmd ’ sti " sa yas tvdi 

' 'tad abhirddhaydd yad eva tvd him ca sa bravat tat kuruldd 

' iti. tarn npdyann ague tv am no antama uta trdtd pivo bhuoo 
athd 'gnim dvdipadena suktend 'stuvann agnih stuta 
' varfUhya iti tdn abravU kimkdmd dgdte 'ti. subandhor 
djagdma. dgalyu cd "ha kimkdmd md "gacchale 'ti. subandhor 
ova'sum punar vanuma ity'* abruoann c*o 'ntahparidhl 'ty 
evd 'sum punar vanuydme 'ty' 1 abruvann esd"'ntahparidhl 'ty 

[ abravU tain ddaddhvam iti. tarn nirdhvuyann ayam mdtd 
abravU tarn ddaddhvam iti. tan nirdha'* ayam mdtd 


1 srl>-. * fort- 

* MSS., dhutva: Mailer's conjecture, tlhrtya (I. c., p, cvi, end), is 
borne out by the JB. hero and bv ilharptum below. * agnayalt. 

1 asus. * anvat. ’ aydve. • imo. * yasvidn. 

16 The passage within |’s is very badly corrupt, 11 asdmdluh, 

“ gni. "jdnan. u prope. ’‘smt. "vanumc'ti. 

"Vanuydme 'ty: Ca, A, CB, Ot, B 4 , B,, and M read vanumc 'ti, as 
does the JB. 

" JSfd is supported by Ca and B, (the other MSS. have here a lacuna ); 
but this reading must be abandoned because there is nothing for the 
feminine form to agree with. Tho Bombay edition reads e?o, as does 
the JB. 

" Nirdhvayann of tho JB. is a better solution of the misreadings of 
Sayapa’s MSS. here than the nirdharann ot the Bombay edition. 


f ’yam pita ’yam JioCUur dgamad idarh' lava prasnrpanani 1 
y'yam pile Hi 

subandhav eld nir Hit Hi lam 1 subandhwn asuh punah prdvi- 

' pat. sa yathdpnram abhavat. tad iibhydm kirdUVeuUbhy&m 

^ ucaksate ’ me vd rsayo sum nirdhvayann iti tdo adhdraya- 

' manau nirudravatdm' tayor i/ndn eua purdkhydya saroa- 

' mdyd ' apdkrdmans tayor ha yal pdpistlatamam riipdndin 

tad rupam dsa. (170) atha ha tatah purd mdyayd ’darpanlydv 

dsatuh. tayor anyataro gnln prajdavamdno * 'braved itlhaih vdi 
sa karoti yas satyam anrtena jighurisati Hi. athe Ht/unh yd nya * 
krntan: tad anyatara * upaparetya* grivfih" krntamdno" 

'braved ittham u vdrh vdi" sa karoti yas satyam anrtena jighdri- 
sail Hi. lad evd *mrlyetdmtd cld bhrdtruyaghnyo raksoghnya “ 
fcah. hanti dvisanlam bhrdtrvyam apa raksah pdpmdnath hata 
eldbhir rgbhis luttuvdnah. 

The translation of the JB. passago (iii. 107) follows: 

The GAupAyanas plotted against AsamAti llflthaprflu^ha. Thcjr 

a rformed a sattra in the Klmndava (-forest). Now with AsnmAti 
ithapraustha dwelt Kirflta and Aknli, two Asura illusions. 
These two used to cook porridgo placing it over non-fire, [and] 
meat over non-fire. [Text obscure] ... of such magio power 
were they. Then verily straightway tho IkfvAkus having eaten 
the Asura-food were undone. 

The oblations of the GAupAyanas burnt AsamAti RAthaprAu- 
8|ha. lie said to those two, viz. KirAta and Akull: “Verily 
these oblations of the GAupAyanas burn mo.” Tho two said: 
“Verily wo are the healers of this, we are the expiation. We 
will so manage that these (oblations) shall not burn thee.” The 
two, going away, snatched tho vital spirit of Subandhu, the 
GAupayana, as he was asleep [and] unoonscious, and deposited it 
inside of the /?an<f/«’(-8ticks). For the fires had then paridhi 
(-sticks). Then, when Subandhu did not wake up, they became 
aware: “The two Asura-illnsions have snatened his vital 
spirit.” They said: “ Come, we will proceed after Subandhu’s 
vital spirit.” They went forth from the KhAndava(-forest): 
“May we not go forth from the path, not, 0 India, from the 


*nd. * td. *nirddadra-. 

* Should we read prap l&vayamd no ?—Ed's. 

• anyata. * rupapar-. 10 -d. n akrtam. 
11 mriyete. 14 -ghna. 


' iufl. 

* -ya. 

' - krant -. 
'• ava. 
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sacrifice of the soma-presser; may not foes stand in our way (RV. 
x. 57. 1); and what these here, what sattra we perform, from that 
may we not go forth (?)” [Text corrupt] .. . came unto Asamfiti 
Riithaprflustha. (107.) Having perceived liis Agni in the distance, 
they knew (?) : “ Verily Varflthya by name is bis Agni.” Indeed 
aforetime Agni was proclaimed as* Varflthya by name: “He 
is Varflthya by name, ho who may (will) thus satisfy thee; 
whatever ho may say, that thou shaft do.” They went to him 
saying: “ Agni be thou nearest to us, a kindly, helper, Varflthya” 
(SV. l. 448= UV. v. 24. 1 var.J. lie said to tfiem : “ With what 
wish have yo come?” “Wo desire back the vital spirit of 
Subamlhu,” they said. “It is inside of tho ?>anV/it(-8ticks)," he 
said, “take it.” They called it out: “This one as mother, this 
one as father, this one as life hath come; this is thy coming- 
forth, o Subamlhu, come, come out ” (RV. x. 00 . 7). ' The vital 
spirit again entered Subandhu. He became as beforo. They 
told this to those two, Kirilta and Aknli: “ These r?»a have 
called out tho vital spirit." These two, not being prepared [for 
this], ran away. Seeing these in the distance, all their illusions 
departed from tho two. What tho worst form is, that form was 
theirs. (170) Now heretofore, through their magic, they had 
boon invisible. One of them, extinguishing tho fires with water, 
said : “Verily so doth ho who dosiroth to smite truth by false¬ 
hood.” Likewise also they cut up the cows. Then the otnor one 
approaching, cutting the necks said: “ And verily so doth ho of 
you who desireth to smite truth by falsehood.” Then tho two 
died. Rival-smiting, ra^os-smiting, are those fo-versos. One 
who has praised with these rc-verses smites his hating rival, 
ho smites away the raksa #, evil. 


IX. Derivation of the tarm abhlvnrta. 

The Commentary on TMB. iv. 3. 2 has preserved tho few words 
from the $ntU. The JU. parallel is at ii. 378. I add TMB. iv. 
3. 1-2 for the sake of comparison. TMB. viii. 2. 7, which deals 
with the samo subject, differs somewhat. 

JB. abhlvarto brahmasdma bhavali Hi. abhwartena vtU 
TMB. abhlvarto brahmas&ma bhavali. abhlvartena v&i 

gfitB. 

[ devil im&ft lok&n abhy avarlanta. tad 

dev&h svargam lokam abhy avartanta. 

yad abhyavartanta tad 

( abhlvartasyd ’ bhivartalvam . tad yad abhlvarto brahmasdma 

yad abhlvarto brahmae&ma 

abhivarlasyil ’bhlvartatvam. 
f bhavaly es&m eva lokdndm abhivrlydi. 
bhavati evargasya lokasya 'bhivrlyai. 


21. Oertel, 


[ 1897 . 


X. On the acchavaka, etc. 

The passage from the ^fttB. is given in the comment, on TMB. 
iv. 2. 10. The corresponding passage' of the JB. is at ii. 376. 

JB. tad dhvr Irma * iva vd esd hotrdndrh yad acchuvuko 

CatH. Irma iva vd esd hotrundm yad acrhuvdko 

TMB. tad dhur Irma iva vd esd hotrd yad acehdvukt/u 

yad acchdvdkam anusaihtisthcte 1 ”rma iva tux/uvilnds ttyur 
yad acchdvdkam anusamlisthctn ”rma iva tiutunilndh syur 
yad acchdvakam anusaihlisthata ipvuro "rma bhavik'r 
iti. tasya trdikakuhham hrahmamma bhavaty 

iti. tasya trdikakuhham brahmatdma bhavaty 

iti. yady uktham sydl trdikakuhham 
udvahplyam acchdvdkasdma. indriyam vui vlryam trdika- 
udvahplyam acchdvdkasdma. 

co'dvahplyam cd 'ntatah pratUthdpyc vlryam vd etc 

’ kubham carvam prplharCipam udvahpiyam* indriye edi 'va 

sdmani. 

‘ tadvirye sarvasmir ip ca pfpt/iarupe 'ntatah pratitisthunti. 

vlrya evd 'ntatah pratitipthanti. 

XI. Minor Corraapondsnos*. 

Several passages exhibiting similarities only: 

XI. 1. <?nmkara, on Vcdfmta Sfltras, iii. 3.20,27, ascribes to 
tho Ciityayanins the passage tasya putrd ddyam upoyanti 
suhrduh sddhukrtydm avipmlahpdpukrfydm ,* Cl. JB. i. 60 ,tasya 
putrd ddyam upayanti pitaras sddhukrtydih dvisantuh pdpa- 
krtydm. So i. 18, omitting last two words. 

I may noto here that I havo found no passago in the JB. simi¬ 
lar to tho quotation, dudumbardh kupdh, ascribed to the Cfl^yH- 
yanins by (pamkara, com. on Ved. SQt. iii. 3. 20, near middle. 


1 1 may noto here that JB. ii. 875 ff. deals with the subject matter of 
TMB. iv. 2. As usual, the former is moro prolix, but often tho two aro 
very similar in their phraseology ; cf. the beginning: 

JB. t prdyatj.it/amaharbhavati. prdyanlyena vd ahnd devds 
TMB. [1. prdyanlyam ahar bhavati. 2. prdyaniyetta vd ahttd devdh 
(tvargaih lokam prdyan. yat pr&yahs tat prdyanlyasya prdyanlya- 
[ svargath lokam prdyan. yat prdyafis tat prdyaniyasya prdyanlya- 
(tvam. tad yat prdyanlyam ahar bhavati svargasydi 'va lokasya 
[tvam. 


( samaftydi. tastndd u hdi 'tasyd ’ hna r 
[ 8. tasmdt prdyaniyasyd 'hna p 

( gasya hy etal lokasya nediftham 
l dhi svargasya lokasya nedipfham. 


•a bhdpitavyam star¬ 
'd bhavitavyam etad 


ya etasya rtviil na bhavati hlyate 


[ svargtil lokdt. 

»ut or it. 1 -ta. 4 udvtciyad. 

* This same passage, without reference to the Cat 
by him again at iv. 1. 16 and 17. 


(jfity&yanins, is given 
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XI. 2. The Vasistha-legend,' which, according to Siiyana’s 
introduction to RV. vii. 32, was contained in the Cfttyfiyauaka, 
is alluded to in the JB. several times in passages of a character 
similar to TMB. iv. 7. 3; viii. 2. 3 ; xix. 3. 8. As a sample, I 
give the passage at JB. i. 150 (it recurs, with variations of the 
adman- names, etc., at iii. 26, 83, 140, 204): 

vaaisthaaya janitre prqjananakdnuth kurvlta. vaaistho vdi 
jito hataputro 'kdmayata bahuh prajayd papubhih prajdyeye 'ti. 
8a eta admanl apapyat. tdhhydm astula, talo viii sa bahuh pra- 
jay a papubhih prdjayata. te ete prajananl admanl. bahuh ]>ra- 
jayil papubhih prajdyalc ya cvam vcda. taj janitram iti rathan- 
larasdmno janitram iti brhaUdmno yad u vasist/io 'papyat (as- 
mild vaaisthaaya janitre ity dkhydycte. 

Tho Vasipjhft-legend, as told by the JB. at ii. 300, iB, in text 
and translation, as follows : 

paktim ha vdaistharii suuddsd ayndu prdauh. sa ha prdsya- 
mfina' uvdct ' 'ndra kratum na & bhara pitd putrebhyo yathe } li. 
ctdvad* dhdi 'vd 'ey a vydhrtam ilea, utha hdi 'nam ayndu prd¬ 
auh. atha lui vaaiatha itjagdma. sa ho 'vdca kirn me putrah 
prdsyamdno 'bravld iti. tasmdi ho "cur indra kratum na d 
bhara pitd putrebhyo yathe 'ly etdvad evd 'aya vydhrtam field 
athdi 'nam ayndu prdsyann iti. sa ho 'vdca pik$d no asmin 
puruhuta' ydmani jlvdjyotir aplmahl 'ti yan ma etam utlaram 
ardharcam putrah prdpsyan na cdi 'vdi 'nam ayndu prdsipjan 
sarvam u cd "yur ayipjat. ydi 'va kurutamd devatdndm abhflt 
tdm apdearat. fdhnavan* te sattrino ye nut elena pulrasya pra- 
gdthena' atavuntd iti. sa can rddhiprdn * ubhilah pragdlha 
rddhisnavo ha bhavanty encna tuqtuvdndh. 

The Siitidasas [wore about to] cast Qakti, tho son of Vasistha, 
into the fire. As ho was being cast, he said : “O Indra bring 
us strength, as a father to his children ” (SV. i. 260=RV. viu 
32.26“’) — that much only ho uttered; then they cast him into 
tho fire. Now Vasisjha came. He said: “ What did my son sav 
when he was being cast into the tire?” They told him: “‘0 
Indra bring us strength, as a father to his children,’—only so 
much had he uttered, when they cast him into the fire.” 

He (V.) said: “If my son had got to this second half-stanza, 

‘ Help us, O oft-called one, in this course ; may we, alive, obtain 
the light’ (ibid. 1 ’*), truly, they would not have cast him into the 
fire and he would have reached old age. Who is the most Kuru- 


• Cf. Geldner, Ved.Stud. iL, p. 159. * -no. * 'vdee. 

4 etaihvad. 1 -td. 4 -vd. 1 pratdthena. 8 -dg. 
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like* divinity, unto that he ran away. May those saltra- cele¬ 
brants prosper who praise with this, my son’s, pragdtha (stanza).” 
This same pragdtha faces prosperity on both sides; steeped in 
prosperity become those who have praised with it. 

XI. 3. In his comment on KV. viii. 95. 7, Siiyana quotes as 
follows* from the QfitB.: indro vil asurdn* hatnil 'jrfUa ivd ’ tnedh - 
yo 'manyata. so 'kdmayata puddham ena mu aanimh pu<l- 
dhena adiund atuyur iti. au rain ultrotiU stuta me 'ti. lata rsayah 
admit 'papyan. tend 'atuvann do nv indram (SV. i. 950= RV. 
viii. 05. 7) iti. tato vd indro/i pdtah puddho nmlhyo 7 ihavat. 

Compare with this the following J1J. passages : i. 121 : devil 
vd asurdn hatvd 'paid ivd 'medhyd amanyanta. te 'kdmayanta 
piltd medhydp puddhds ayiima gacchema svargam lokum Hi. ta 
eld fco 'papyaAs tdbhir apunata. punanaa aomu d/tilrayil 'po va- 
edno arsasl (SV. 1. 511 =RV. ix. 107.4 ,|b ) 'ti. apo vdipavitram 
adbhir evd 'punala. d ratnadhd yonim rlaeya aidasi (ibid.*) 'ti. 
antariksam vd rtam. antariksam evdi 'tend 'tydyan . t ilao 
deva hiranyayu (ibid. J ) iti aadu vdi loku utao devo 'mum evdi 
'tena lokam upQsVlan. tato vdi te pitta medhydp p udd/tii obha- 
vann agacchan svargam lokam. puto medhyap puddho bhavati 
gacc/iati svargam lokam etdbhir rgb/iis lustnvdnah. 

JB. i. 227 : atha sdumedham. devd vd asurdn hatvd 'pitta ivd 
'medhyd amanyanta. te 'kdmayanta pdtd medhyda sydme 'ti. ta 
etat admd 'papyaAs tend ’ sluvata. tato vdi te pitta medhyd abha' 
van. te 'bruvan sumedhyd vd abhdme 'ti. tad eva sdumedhaeya 
sdumedhatvam. puto medhyo Ihuvali ya evarh veda. 

And at iii. 126 the same formula occurs with tho ohangos neces¬ 
sary for the explanation of sduhavi^am (sdma). 

1 Kurutamd : I do not understand this phrase. Can it moan 'most 
efficient’? Cf. Cnrhkarn on Chftnd. Up. iv. 17. 0(quoted in PW.) and 
Boehtlingk's note in his edition of the Chftnd. Up., p. 102. 

* Tho passage reours in tho commentary to tho SV., ed. Bibl. Ind., 
vol. i., p. 716. * MOller roads vdsurdn. 




The Malayan Words in English .—By Chard* Payhon 
On ulkv ffoirr. Part II.* 


Gong, ft well-known instrument of sound. It is commonly 
regarded as Chin use; but the name and tiling nr of Malayan 
origin. 

The European forms ar, English gong, formerly also ghong 

J i 6 yK), sometimes in the Spanish form gongo ( 1613 ),"French gong, 
pnnisl) f/Ongo, Dutch gong , gonggong, German gong, gonggong, 
gonggon, Swedish gong, gonggong , Danish gong on. The redupli¬ 
cated forms nr explaind in a later paragraph. 

In Malayan there ar two forms, which I shall set forth sepa¬ 
rately, gong and agong. 

(i) Malay gOng,gong, gang, or, with the vowel unin¬ 
dicated, £^go»g, gung; in Aohineso gung, Javanese gong, 

Sumlnnese gthung, Halincso gong, Macassar gong , Bared (central 
Celebes) gongi, Tara, Moma, Bara gongi, a gong; Dayak gmg, 
gong, the sound of tho gong (itself cald garantong). 




c S gfing a sonorous instrument. (Vid. cJs 'I agdng.) 

7 1812 Mausden, p. 291. 
gong, oun fchel, fpooltulg, metalen bekkon. 

1825 Roorda van Eybinoa, p. 345. 
Gong (J). Agong. 1852 Crawpurd, p. 51. 

££>goeng. V. figoong. x 863 Pus appel, p. 200. 

£0 gdng, 110111 d'un instrument do musiquo fait d'uno plnquo de 

mtal, un gong-On trouvo ausei ogting ct gQng. 

Jav. . . . gong et... egong. Sund.. . . goong. Bat. ... ogung. Mak. 
. . . gong. Day. geng. Tog. et Bis. . . . agong. 1875 Fayre, i : 423 . 
Gong c y5 a gong. 1881 Swrttbnham( 18 S 7 ), 2 .- 33 . 

Gong, liekken, o. (metalen muziekinstrinnent). 

1884 Badinos, p. 266. 

£>'gong (vgl. T.), groot koperen bekken met opstaande eenigs- 

zina nanr binnen hellende randen on eeno verhevenheld in *t midden, 
waarop met cen’ elaatiokon kluppel goslagen wordt. Het geeft een' 
vollen en zwaren toon en dlent tot muziekinstrument en tot het geven 
vanseinen: g. tj&boel, de oorlogs-gong. 

1884 Wall and Tuuk, 3:17. 


* For Part L, see Vol. xvii., pp. 98-144. 
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^iS'gong, e. s. v. groot metaion bekkcn of ketel, bolioorende tot de 
inlandsche muziek-instrumenten ; gong raja, degrootegong; g. tja- 
bool, de oorlogsgong. 1893 KLlNKRRT, p. 579. 

Gong, groot koperen bekken met een knopin bet midden bolioorende 
tot de inlnndscho rauadekinst rumen ten. 1895 Mayer, p. 108. 

Gong, A. mctnlon bekkens diohangendemet eenen elastieken klop- 
per of liningr bespeeld wordcnde, eenen welluldenden on roerenden toon 
geven. 1835 Roorda van Eyhinoa, Javannuvh cn 

Ne/lcrduitHch woorileultoek, p.116. 

• • ■ [gona 1 on . . . [ Mgong] N. K. nom d'un instrument do inufliquo 
... [ngfgongngi], frnpper sur un gong pour lo fnire rcsonner. 

1870 Favre, Diet, javanais-franfais, p. 485. 

Go-ong, a Gong, a circular musical instrument made of brass and 
beaten with a soft mallet. 1862 Rtaa, Diet, of the Sunda lung., p. 133. 

Hlgong en gong nanm van een muzijkinstrumcnt. 

1876 R. van Eck, Balineetch-Sollandech xooordenboek, p. 28. 

■ • • gong, nanm van een muzijk-iuatrumont, eon groot koporen bok- 
ken, dot loshnngcnd met eon’ elnstinkon Imincr geslagen wordt. Mai. en 
Jav. idem. 1859 Matches, Makaseaamch-HoUantbch wrdnbk., p. 68. 

Qongi (T. [Tara] K. | Moma] N. [Bara] gongt), groot koperon bekken, 
gobruikt op do prnuwen om daarop to slaan bij nankomst en vertrok. 
Eon kloinor soort beet kakula. Hot woord is't Mai. gong. 

1894 Kuuyt, Woordcnlijst van de BnreS-truil genproken 
door de Alfocren van Ccntraat CeMien, p. 24. 

( 2 ) Malay I ngong, ftgong, agAng (or hgAng, 

Sgongt &gting), otherwise ! ftgong, agung (or hgong, 

fignng); in Bntak ogung, Jayancao Mgong (pronounced and 
often transliterated Sgotig), Balinese Mgong, Tagal and Bisaya 
agong. 

Between the two forms gong and agong thoro is no dis¬ 
tinction in meaning or use; but gong is the more common 
form. Even when £^1 ftgong is written, gong is often pro¬ 
nounced ; as in English all write about and many say bout. 

Parallel to gong and agong ar the Malay jong and 
ajong, the origin of the English Seo Junk. 

fiyf 'I agong or gdng the gong, a sonorous instrument of metal, 
struck with a sort of hammer, and used both as a bell and an instru¬ 
ment of music. 18x2 Marsden, p. 12. 

^1 Agong of gong een luidruchtig motalen fpecltuig dat meteeno 
foort van bamer geflagcn wordt. 1825 Roorda van Eysinoa, p. 16. 

figoeng, de gong, een bekend muziek-instrument. (Jav. 
Igong, Bat. ogoeng.) X863 Pijnapprl, p. 9. 

I egdngs^T gilng. 1875 Favre, 1:5:. 
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tS'l egong = gong, het bekende muziek-instrument. 

1893 Klinkkrt, p. 30. 

A gong, Ch., c S I. A gong, a metal instrument, played by means 
of a drum-stick. (See Gong, which is the more common form.) 

T 894 Clifford and Swettenium, 1 : 21 . 

. . . [hlgong] v. . . . [gong], 

1870 Favre, Diet, javanavt-fratums, p. 59 . 

Bigong on gong imam van ecn muzijkinstrument. 

1876 R. van Eok, Bitliiiectwh-HoUandsch tcoordetiboek, p. 28 . 

The name gong, agong is conxiderd to lie imitativ or sug- 
gGAtiv of the Bound winch tho iiiHlnnaunt produces. The Sunda 
form gO’Oiiff sIiowh imitativ vocal play. In Dayak gong, geng, 
is applied to the sound of the gong, whioh is itself cald garuntong. 
The word is also an adjectiv, meaning ‘sonorous.’ (1859 Ilarde- 
land, p. 131 , 132 .) So tho Malagasi gong a, answering to the 
Malay word, is applied to tho clang of two sonorous things 
struck togothcr. 

Lo mot malgacho gonga exprimo gen 6 ralement le sou, lo bruit produit 
par lc choo do doux objets sonorcs l'un contre l’autro. 

1896 Mauuk, Vocabulairc den principals* racines malaise* 
etjavanaises tie la longue malgache, p. 28 . 

Tho imitativ intent appears clearly in the numerous words in 
Malayan and other languages which contain tho syllable gong or 
ging reduplionted, and sometimes varied. 

Haox, a name which is venerable in tho annals of Malayan 
lexicography, givs a Malay word gonggong, apold by him 
gongong,' moaning tho barking of dogs. So Sundanese 
gonggong beside gogog, to bark like a dog (1862 Rigg, p. 133 , 
*3’)- 

Djalac, vol gongong. TAtratus eauum. 1631 Haex, p. 15 . 

Gongong, vel dialao. Latratus canum. 1631 Id., p. 19 . 

Tkero is a Malay word gi nggOng, £&^ginggong, 

Aohinese gbiggong, Javanese gonggong , Balinese ginggong , 
Macassar genagong , a mouth-harp, jew’s-harp. In bampong 
ginggung is a kind of wooden gong made of bamboo. 

c •Jjii^ginggong, tho jow’s-harp; a rattle for children. 

C . 1812 Marsden, p. 286. 

gi nggong, nom d’une sorte do trompe ou do guimbarde. 

Selon Kl[inkert] un petit instrument en bambou, quo l’on tient entre 
les dents, etqui produit lea sons ging-gong. Jav. . . . ganggong,.nom 
d’une sorte de flUte (jouet des enfants). Mak- glnggong, nom d’une 

flute. 1875 Favre, 1:424. 

Giuggoug, Sampitsche garieding, Katingansch pahoentong, raond- 
trompettje. 1872 Tirdtke, Woordenlijst', p.171. 


24519 
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£ JSui^gSnggong, een mondharmonica. 

~' T 1889 Lanoen, Woordenboek der Atjehsche taat, p. 233. 

Qenggong, moeltromp. mondharp.die met de vingers bespeeld wordt. 

1876 R. van Eck, Balineesch-HoUandsch xeoordenboeJ:, p. 190. 
Ginggoeng, bamboezen instrumentje; dat men tnaachen de standen 
8 teekt en wnarmede men de geluiden ginggoeng voortbringt. 

1891 Helfrich, Lampongsch-Hollandsdi woordcnlijst, p. 18. 


Bowdich (1819) mentions Qn African instrument of music called 
a notw oonn. It in probably the same as what is elsewhere ren- 
derd qom-gom: namely a kind of “horse-fiddle,” described in 
tho quotations following. See also gum-gum, in Yule, p. 308. 


The gong-gongs and drums were beat all around us. 

18x9 Bowmen. Mission to Ashantee, 1:7:136- (S. D. 

One of the Hottentot Instruments of Musick is common to several 
Negro Nations, and is call’d, both by Negroes and Hottentots, Gom 
Gom.,..in a Bow of Iron, or Olive Wood, strung with twisted Sheep- 
Gut or Sinews. 

1731 Medley, tr. Kolben’s Cape Good Hope. 1:271. (S. D.) 

....Ordered his Gom-gom to be brought in. This instrument was a 
wooden bow, the ends of which were confined by a driod and hollow 
gut, into which the captain blew, scraping U|>on it at the same time 
with an old fiddle-stick. 1776 J. Colukr, Mus. TVyip., p. 49- (& B-) 


It is probably from a vague association of *70*1.7 with these redu¬ 
plicated forms in various outlandish languages, that we ar to 
explain the reduplicated form of gong in Dutch gonggong, German 
gonggong , gonggon, Swedish aonggong , Danish i 70 « 0 "”» ; 

The alloy of copper of which gongs ar made is cald in Malay 
gangsa, Javanese gongsa , Sundancsc gangsa , Balinese gangsA. In 
Bali the instrument itself is cald by the same name. In Malay 
and Lampong gangsa means also a large copper dish. This word 
is Indian; but it may be imitativ. 

... [gongsa], N. K. une sorte de mital de cloche. 

1870 Favbe, Diet. Javanais-frangais, p. 486. 

Gangsa, the metal of which Gongs or Go-ongs are made, and of which 
copper is the chief ingredient. Bronte. Also filings of such metal 
which is given to people as a slow poison, said to take effect upon tho 
throat and causes at least loss of voice. The husky cough caused by 
this poison. 1862 R100, Diet, of the Sunda lang., p. 121. 

Gangsd het metaal, waarvan de gamellan instrumenten gemaakt 
worden, een soort van klokkemetaal; 00k ben. van een muziekinstru- 
ment, dat in de hand gedragen en zoo bespeeld wordt 

1876 R. van Eck, Balineesch-Hollandsch icoordenboelc, p. 190. 

Gangsa, groot prcsenteerblad van geel koper. 

1891 Helfbich, Lampongsch-Hollandsch t coordenlijst, p. 15. 
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The word gong is often said to be Chinese. Clifford and 
Swettenham so mark it; but no one seems to be able to point 
out the Chinese original. Schlegel does not mention the word in 
his list of “Chinese loan-words in Malay ( 1890 ). williams 
(1856 and 1874 ) has 110 Chinese word like it. There are no 
words in the “Mandarin” and Canton dialects having initial {/. 
The ordinary Chinese word for ‘gong’ is lo (1874 Williams, p. 
cci). In the Chinese of Ning-po the word for ‘gong is dong to 
(1876 Morrison, p. 202 ). Here dong may be imitativ, like gong. 

In the first English 4 notation, the word is gongo. 

In the morning lieforo day the Uencrall did strike his Gongo, which 
is an Instrument of War that soundeth like a Bell. IThis was In Africa, 

near Bongucla.l . 

c. 1590 Advent, of Andrew Battel, in Purehaa, 2:970. (Y. p. 295.) 

In the Sultan's Mosque fat Mindanao] there is a great Drum with but 
one Head, called a Gong; which is instead of a Clock. This Gong is 
beaten at 12 a Clock, at 3, 6. and 9. 1686 Dampieh, i. 333 - (*.) 

They havo no Watches nor Hour-dlasses. but measure lime by the 
dropping of Water out of a Brass Bason, which holds a Ghong, or less 
than half an Hour; when theystriko once distinctly, to tell thorn its 
(he First Ghong, which Is renewed at the Second Ghong tor Two, and 
so Three at the F.ncl of It till they come to Right. 

1698 FRYBR, New account of East India and Persia (1672-1681). (Y.) 

Southey thought the gong sounded, ns ho wrote, like thunder: 

Tho heavy Gong is heard, 

That falls liko thunder on tho dizzy ear. 

1800 Southey, 7 halala, 9:190. 
And tho gong, that seems, with its thunders dread, 

To stun tho living, and waken tho dead. 

1810 Soutiiey, Curse of Kehama, 148. 

Gong enters tho English dictionaries first in 1818 , in Todd’s 
edition' of Johnson. Orawfurd describes the gong as lie saw it in 
its own homo. Wallace mentions a wooden gong. 

Next to tho drum may be mentioned the well known instruments 
called Gongs. Tho word, which is correctly written g u ng, is common 
to all tho dialects of the Archipelago, and its source may bo considered 
to be the vernacular language of Java; if. indeed, t was not onginally 
borrowed from the Chinese. The gong is a composition of copper zinc, 
and tin, in proportions which have not been determined. Some of them 
arc of enormous size, being occasionally from three to four feet in 
diameter. They have a nob in the centre, which is struck with a mallet 
covered at top with cloth or elastic gum. They are usually suspended 
from a rich frame, and the tono which they produce is the deepest and 

richest that can be imagined. . , . , . , 

1820 Crawfurd, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, 1: 335 - 0 - 
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At each mile there are little guard-houses, where a policeman is 
stationed: and there is a wooden gong, which by means of concerted 
signals may be made to convey information over the country with great 
rapidity. *869 WALLACE, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 76. 

It is a pleasing reflection to a lover of progress to see liow this 
humble savage instrument of noise lias been added to the appli¬ 
ances of modem culture, and bow the name unchanged, and the 
thing variously adapted, hav ln-come, in hotels and railway- 
stations, on fire-engines, ambulances, trolley-cars and bicycles 
familiar to the ears of millions who bear the increasing noises of 
advancing civilization, and ar glad. 

Gutta, a gum or resin, especially gutta-)>erclia. Also guttah , 
French gulU, New Latin gutta , probably assimilated to Latin gidta, 
a drop. The more exact English and New Latin form would bo 
*g<Ua or *gatta. The Malay word is gCtah, gatah (trans¬ 
literated by Martden, secondly, guttah; by Wall, gettan), 
gum, resin, sap, juice. It is in Acliinese getah, Bntak- goto Nias 
gito, Javanese getah, Sundanesc getah, Balinese gttuh, Dayak gita, 
Sarnnit (Borneo) getah, Katingan (Borneo) gita, Macassar gutta, 
Bug!* gOta, Tagal and Bisaya gala. 

Aaj gatah or guttah gum, balsam. Gatah kAyfl gummy, glu¬ 
tinous, or milky exudations from trees; bird-lime. Gatah gamblr 
the inspissated juice of the leaves of the gtrnblr plant, or dfiftn 
gatah gamblr. *812 MaRBDEN, p. 383. 

GAtah. The sap of plants whether fluid, viscid, or concrete: gum ; 
resin; bird-lime; inspissated extract. 1852 Crawfurd, p. 50. 

a^' gAtah, plantonsap hetxij vlocibar of Diet; gom van boomen. 

1863 Pxjnappel, p. 194. 

Gfltta, India-rubber. 1887 Lnc Hioso Sbno, Manual of the Malay 
colloquial, 1:80. 

Ait getah, plantengom, vogellijm: g. pfrtja guttapercha; g. 
karot, gomelastiek; g. kambodja, guttegora;...Voorts g. soendi, 
g. girih cn g. taban, drie soorten van guttapercha; g. poetih. 

1893 Klinkert, p. 573. 

Also 1825 Roorda van* Etsinoa, p. 337 ; 1875 Favre, 1:426: »88x 
8wETrRN*HAM C18S7), 2 : 32 ; 2884 Wall and Tuuk, 3:9; 1895 Mayer, 
p. 105. 

ra 5 ' gttah, plantengom, plan ten** p. Soorten van de gom zijn:— 
balam, gomelastiek; — rambong, de zoogenaamde getah pertja; — 
djtrtnang, drakenbloed. 

1889 Lanoex, Woordenbotk der Atjthsche taal, p. 223. 

Oitd. —Getah.— Plantensap. Gild godoe.— Getah balam.—Gom. 

1887 Thompson and Weber, Xiasch-maleisch-nederl. wrdnbk., p. 61. 

Gttah, A. gom, Gttah kadjeng boomgom. 

X835 RoosDA van Etsinoa, Javaansch„..tcrdnbk., p. 103 
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Getah, gum, sap, the milky or gummy exudation from trees when 
the bark is cut. 1862 Riao, Diet, of the Sunda long., p. is* 

(Mali, hot sap uit boomen. 1876 R. van Eck, Balineeseh-Hol- 

landsoh woordenboek, p. 182. 

QUa, Harz, kleberigor Saft (der Mumc). 

1859 Hardri.and, Dajuckach-deutsches wOrterbuch, p. * 34 - 
Maleisch gotab, Sampitsoh getah, Katinganscli gita, gom, lijm, 
bulBCin 1872 Tikdtkb, Woordenlyst, p. 7 «- 

.. . gfltta, hep. gaMya.*:' t Hal. lijm. B. gdtta.... 

1859 Matthoh, Makaemarseh-Hollundseh voordenboek, p. 72 - 
Gum . . . ghta gotah. 

(833 [Tiiombrn], VoNib. Eng. Biigisand Malay lung., p. 25. 
Bird-line [read lime].. . gotah getah. *833 Id., p. 34 - 

Sap .. . gdta getah. x8 33 ^.P. »*• 

Gutta has no wide use as an English word, but it is occasionally 
found. It is technical in chemistry. 

The word which wo iucorrectly write Outta ought to lie written 
G&tah, which, in the Malay language, is a common namo for any gum, 

exudation, or inspissated juico of n plant. 

1820 Cra'vpukd, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, 1.405. 
P Arch a. Namo of the forest tree which yields some of the guttah 
of commerce. 1852 Crawford, p. 136. 

G 5tnh ^gutta, sap, gum. 1881 Swettrniiam (.887). 2:32. 

They catch birds by means of bird-lime made of gutta, by horse-hair 
nooses, and by imitating thoir call. . 

X883 Bird, The Golden Chersonese, p. 300- (Also on p. 7. * 4 . "«•) 

Gutta-percha, a well-known gum, of manifold economic uses. 
The word came into English use soon after us fir«t mention in 
1842 or 1843, and had become familiar beforo 1848. It soon 
spread into the other languages of Europe: 

Spanish gutapercha , Portuguese gutta percha, 

Dutch gutta-percha, gulla-perga, German Swedish 

gutta-percha, Danish gulta-per/ca. In French, Dutch, and Swedish 
the cA is mistakenly pronounced as c or k; in Italian and Danish 
it is so written-a reasonable inference from an unreasonable 
orthography. 

The Malay name is xf getah perclia, or *** 
getah perchah. It means ‘gum of percha.’ For gutta, 
see the preceding article. Percha is given “ the name of the 
tree, Isonandra gutta (Hooker 1847). from which the gum, or a 
similar gum, was obtaind; but the present gutta-pereha of eom- 
meroe is said to be all or mostly obtaind from other trees, and 
is cald by the nativs accordingly, getah tub an getah 
rambong, getah sirndi, getah genh, etc. Other names 
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exist in the other dialects. Bnt I hav no room for the botanic 
and commercial details. ’Eru/ioXo^. See the English quotations 
below and the references there added. 

Before the quotations for getah percha ar given, something 
must be said of perch a. It does not appear in the earlier 
dictionaries, but it is enterd by Crawfurd (1852) and later lexi¬ 
cographers as the name of the tree which produces the gum. 


PArchn. Name of the forest tree which yields some of thoguttah 
of commerce. *852 Crawkurd. p. 136. 

$ pf rt jah. I. Soort van boom, die de gftah-|>frtjnh levert. 

/ 1863 PUNAlTRL. p. 156. 

Soort van boom, die de guttnpergn (gftoh 


....II. 


pfirtji 

pfirt ja) en een soort von olie levert. 1869 Kllnkrrt, p. 166. 

k .^-,3 perxah. nom de l’arbre qui produit la gommo nominee gutta 

percha. — aJo'getdh perxah, nomde cette gomioe. 

1875 Favrk, 2:124. 

^ I. pertja, naam van een* boom die eene voortreffelijko soort 

van clastieke gom (g?ttah) oplevert, waarom do Eurojttanen 00k der* 
gelijkc gommen van ondcre boomen met den nlgemcenen naam van, 
getta pertja bestcmpeld hebben; p«Blau p.. bet eiland Sumatra. 

1880 Wall and Tuuk, 2: J07. 
Gfitta, gutta-perclia; sap. [Note:] From Malay gntta, sap; and 
purcha. the particular tree from which it is procured. 

1887 List Hiono Sexo, Manual of the Malay colloquial, 1:79* 
P6rtjo. Isonandra gutta, Hawk. nat. faui. der Sapotaccae, grootc 
boom, die de bekende Gitah-pflrtja levert. 1895 Mayer, p. 196. 


There is some easy recipience here, bnt the statement looks liko 
a piece of verity. It sorts with other names of gemmiferous trees 
of the Malayan Archipelago, where gummiferous trees abound. 

But getah percha has been otherwise explaind as meaning 
‘gum of Sumatra,’there being an other word -£^3 Percha, a 
name of Sumatra (as well as a third word ^^3 percha, a rag, 

a remnant). Sumatra is also cald ^ v 3 j .^3 Pfllau Percha, 
‘island of Percha.’ This appears in what is given in Worcester 
(i860) as the Malay name for gutta-percha, namely “ Gutta-Pulo- 
Percha,” that is getah pfllau Percha. Pilo is Javanese, 
pfllau Malay. Tiedtke (1872), in a glossary of Bornean dialects, 
givs the Malay name of gutta-percha as getah maloe pertja; 
but there is no word maloe (*malu), in any applicable sense, 
in the Malay dictionaries. Can it be an error for poelau 
(pfllau)? 

Maleisch getah maloe pertjab. Sampitsch getah njatoh, Katin- 
ganscli gita ru'afoA, gutta percha. 1872 Tiedtke, WoordenUjst, p. 71. 
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At any rate porcha does not appear to be known apart from 
the gum of whose name it forms a factor. 

G Atah-pArcha. The inspissated juice of the pArcha tree, Isonan- 
dra gutta of Sir William Hooker; the guttah-percha of commerce. 

1852 Ckawfurd, p. 50. 

ioS gutah plnntensap, heUij vloeilmr of nlet; gom van boomen; — 
pert jali, gom van den pertjuh-boom, gutta-perchakambodja, 
guttogom. (Bat. goUt.) 1863 Pijnappul, p. 194. 

sjif got Ah, gomme, mntiere gluante qul decoulo do quelqucs nrbres, 
glu. — getAh porxali, gomme do I'arbre nomine percha, le 

gutta-percha. — got Ah kom bfijn, gomme-gutte. 

got Ah gainbir, lo sue epaissi qul provient du gamhir.... 

1875 Favhk, 1:426. 

Also gotta pertja, 1880 Walt, and Tuuk, 2:407; getah pertja, 
1893 Kmnkkrt, p. 454 and 573; gStah pfirtjah, 1895 Mayp.r, p. 105. 

The name gttah percha lias past into Suinlancso : 

Oitah Percha, known only ns a foreign product on Java. It is tho 
gum of tho Isonandra Gutta. Gotnh Percha is found on Sumatra, Bor¬ 
neo and adjacont isles. It is found, apparently as the gum of various 
trees, of which tho Bninrn or Isonundra is the most prominent. 

1862 Riuo, Diet. 0/the Sunda lung., p. 129. 

Gutta-peroha was first brought to English and European notico 
in 1843, or, according to an other statement quoted by Yule, “a 
year or two” before that date. In 1847 Captain Mmuly, Kajah 
Brooke’s friend, speaks of it at length, as of recent introduction 
but already in great use : 

Tho principal products of the north-west const of Borneo nro ssgo, 
pepper, rice, bees’wnx, camphor, birds’ nests, tortoise-shell, betel-nuts, 
cocoa-nuts, coal and other mineral and vegetable productions, such as 
guttapercha , vcgotnble wax, timber of first quality, oils, ebony wood, 
Ac.... Outta percha is a rornarkable examplo of tho rapidity with 
which a really useful invention becomes of importance to tho English 
publio. A year ago it was almost unknown, but now its.peculiar prop¬ 
erties are daily being made more available in some new branch of the 
useful or ornamental arts. The history of its introduction should urge 
the now colonists of Labunn to push with enorgy their researches into 
the as yet almost untrodden path of Bornean botany. 

Dr. Oxley, of Singapore, has furnished tho most complete description 
which has yet been published of the tree, and the manner in which its 
gum is collected by the natives. He describes tho tree as being sixty . 
or seventy feet in height, and two or three feet in diameter at the base; 
it is most commonly found in alluvial tracts, at the foot of the hills.... 
Outta percha is not affected by boiling alcohol, but is readily dissolved 
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Borneo and Celebes (1848), 2: 342 - 3 J 5 - 

Hv i8?6 eutta perclia was wrapping electric calslen in tho 
EngLh and 8 Irish channels, and the Med.U-rranean and Hlack 
sens: 

Their most remarkable and valuable product Is the guttnh-pereha, a . 
few years abused only for Malay horsewhip* and ^‘fo-hamllah 
by the help of which the Engliah and Irish channels, the Mediterranean 
and the Euxinc, are now crowed by the electric telegraph- lt 
from the Peninsula, in fact, that this article was M ™*^™** 
Europeans, more than three centuries after the country had been fre¬ 
quented by them. This was in .843. and in justice 
?ate Dr. William Montgomerie. I am bound to mention that he first 
made the discovery, and was rewarded for it by the gold medal of the 
Society of Arts. 1856 Crawkurd, Hist, of the Indian Islands, p. 255 - 
n^riU Manual of !»(.. P- -sS: .860 <«n; 
,M Co.JJNO wood (in Yul.); .86, W.IUM. Malay Archlpolago OM. 
p. 365; 1886 Yule, p. 309 and 804. 

Tunco an early form of the word Junk, being directly from 
the Spanish and Portuguese junco, which is from the Malayan 

W The Spanish form junco is found in the 16th century. 

Junto, a kinde of boate vfed in China. 

1623 MncsHEC, Diet, in Sp. and Eng. 

Jiineo, a Rufh. There is alfo a fort of a Boat in the Eaft Indies, call’d 
by this Name. « 7°5 Stevens, Spun, and Eng. diet. 

Junco (el).—Jonque chinoise. __ . , 

1882 Blcmentritt, Vocab. dc....reepagnol 

des Philippines, tr. Hugot (1884), P- 43 - 
Such ships as they haue to saile long voiages be called Iuncos. 

x«;8o R. Parke, tr. Mendora. Hist. Chin. (1853). * ’ * 48 . (S. D.) 
By this Negro we were advertised o( a small Barke of some tlnrtie 

tunnee (which the Moors call a Junco). 

1591 Barker's Ace. of Lancaster s voyage 
(Hakluyt Soc. 18 ..), 2:589- (Y. P- 36 *-) 

A shippe of China (such as they call Iunckot) laden with Silver and 
Golde. *598 Tr. Linschoten's voyages (1885), 2:253- (»• D.) 

The Italian form *giunco, in the plural giunchi , misrenderd 
ciunche, appears once in an English context: 
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From the whiche Ilandes [Moluccas] they are brought in shyps and 
barkes made without any iren tooles, and tyed together with cordes of 
dato trees: with rounde sayles likewise made with the smaule twigges 
of the branches of dato trees weaved together. Those harks they call 
Ciunche. 1555 R- Eden, Voyages , fol. 210 v«. (S. D.) 

Junk, a largo Eastern ship, especially a Chinese ship. Also 
formerly junok, junnk,jonquc, and Junco, q. v.; French jonque, 
Spanish and Portuguese junco , Catalan jonch, Italian giunro, 
gixrnca, Venetian zonco, Dutch jonk, German jn/ike, jonke, 
Swedish jonk, Danish jonke, Russian zhonka, late M. L. *j uncus, 
plural junci, jutichi; a modification, probably first in Spanish or 
Portuguese, and apparently by vaguo conformity with the form 
of L. /uncus, a rush (to which in fact the name, by a false etymol¬ 
ogy, was by some referd),of what would properly lmv been Sp. 
and Pg. *jungo, M. L. *jungus, the word being derived (perhaps 
at second hand) from the Malay. The. Malay word, indeed, like 
the original of Gong, appears in two forms, a monosyllabic 
jong or jung, and a dissyllabic ajong or ajung. 

(x) Malay If* jOng, jong, jhng, ^ jong, jung, 
Achinesc jung, Lam pong jung, Javanese jong, Soudanese jong, 
Balinese jong, Macassar jfJngko. The Macassar form looks as if 
it might be the precise original of the Spanish and Portuguese 
junco; but the reverse is true. 


Jong (J). A ship or largo vessel, a junk; v. Ajong. 

1852 Crawfurd, p. 61. 
gja. djoong. V. [fidjoong]. 1863 Pijnappkl, p. 90. 

£f» jimg = £>1 ojdng. 1875 Favrb, 1:580. 

d joong-pors. [jung]—groot cliincesch of indisch vaar- 

tuig. Do kloino vaartuigen, waarmede de jongens apolon, heeten alien 
djoong (z. odjoong). 1880 Wall ami Tuuk, 1:468. 

Djong, jonk (chin, vaartuig), vr. 1884 Badinos, p. a6o. 

djoong, I. jonk, groot chineesch vaartuig. Ook do schocpjos 

als kinderspcolgoed worden zoo geuoeind. 1893 Klinkkrt, p. 335. 
Djoong, oon chineesch vaartuig, jonk. 1895 Mayer, p. 88. 

c*j» djong, een cliincoscho jonk. 

1889 Lanoen, Woordcnboek der Atjehsche taal, p. 86. 
Djoeng, vaartuig. 

1891 Helfrich, Lampongsch-Hollandsch woordenlijst, p. 69. 
• • • [jong] N. K. uno tache noire sur la peau; (ct au» 9 i, nom d'uno 
ancienne voiture, et d’uno barque chinoise). 

1870 Favre, Diet. javanais-fran$ais, p. 414. 
Jong, a Chinese junk; a ship. (Jav. . .. Jong , idem.) 

X862 Riao, Diet. oftheSunda lang., p. 177. 
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IjVng ' fs^R^vfs Eck. Balineesch-HollandMch tcoordenboek, P- 253 . 

. . . djfingko. bep. djongkdwa, soon van Chineesch vaartu.g: jonk. 

1859 MaTTHBS, Makassaanch-Holland&ch troordcnbock. p. 403. 

(2) Malay ?+=>' ajong, ajong, ajftng, a j° n 5 » 

ajong ancf agong ar the result of the tendency to .l.^yllah.sm 
wlich fe ol»aracten«» the Malayan language-. J 0 V*J", l !'° \'™u' 
alent form. According to Clifford and Swoitenham (1894), tho 
Malay word, though usually written ajong, is always pro¬ 
nounced, in colloquial speech, jong. 

£ ajdng a Chinese vessel commonly termed s junk. Ships or 
vowels in general. A specie, of shell-fish. AJ*n* s»r.t: a tori* 
junk. (Etc.l '8ia Mamdek, p. s. 

[Manden doe* not gi r Jong.) 

c *»! adjong Sinccscli vaartulg, jonk. 

tf* j :82s ROORDA VAS EYBINOA. p. 4. 

[R. vnn E. does not giv 4/ong.l . 

Ajong (J). A ship, or largo vessel: v. Jong. Tills is the word 
which Europeans have corrupted into junk and applied to the largo 
vessels of the Chinese. 1852 Crawford, p. 3 - 

£ Idjotng, jonk, groot schip. (Perz. 

1863 Pijsappel, p. a. 

ia.1 fidjoeng, eon cbineeech vaartuig. 1869 Kunkert. p. r. 

ejilng, jonque, grand navire chinois.... Selon Pijfnappell ce 

mot serait le mime quo le persan *. Jung; mais dans cotto languo 
ilsignlfie: guerre, combat.et parait plutAUtre lechinois ^youarmes. 

On trouve ordinairement ce mot 6crit c cjung. 

1875 Favrb, 1:65-66. 

ejftng, v. ejdng. 1875/^,1:64- 

Sdjong, zie djoeng. *893 Kliskert, p. 5 - 

Ajong t j ^.1 A Chinese junk, the Chinese vessels usually seen in 
Malayan waters, a ship, a vessel.... Note: Though usually written 
with an initial a, I, this word is always pronounced Jong, in the 

colloquial language. 1894 Clifford and SwettenhaM, i : 27 . 


In the old and ceremonial language of Bali, hIjong answers to 
the general word prahu. See Prau. 

Hidjong. 1. K[awi] en H[of-]t[aal] van prahoe. 2. K[awi] = pajoeng 
[• umbrella'J. 1876 R. TAN ECK, Balineesch-HoUandsch uxlnbk., p. 36. 
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P'rahoc L[aag-Bal.] (bahitd en hfidjong H[oog-Bal.]> eon inlandsch 
vaartuig, boot, schuit.... *876 Id., p. 226. 

Adjong, (bns. Sangfiang], = bnnama). Scliiff. Malang kusan adjong, 
das Schiff absegeln lassen.—MAnnl ichor Name. 

1859 Hardblakd. Dajacksch-dcutsches loGrterbuch, p. 2. 

An other Malay name for the junk is wongkang, Sumlancse 
xoangkang, Macassar wangkang. This is Chinese. 

WSngkang £££, a junk. 1881 S'Vkttrnham (1887), 2:127. 

Wangkang. a Chinese ship, a junk. 

1862 Rioo, Diet, of the Suxula lang., p. 528. 

.. . uAngkang, Chineaolio jonk. 

1859 Mattiies, Makassuamch-IIollundsch tcoordcnbock, p. 538. 

In the following anecdote told hy Wallace, the “Jong,” men- 
tiond hv some nalivs of the Aru islands as the proper name of 
“the great ship” which “is always in the great sea,” is an echo 
of the Malay and Javanese name for ‘junk.’ 

And so I was set down ns a conjurer, and was unable to repel the 
charge. But the conjurer was completely puzzled by the next ques¬ 
tion : “What.” said the old man, “is the groat ship, whero the Bugis 
and Chinamen go to sell their things? It is always in the great sea— 
its namo is Jong; tell us all about it.” In vain I inquired what they 
knew about it; they knew nothing but that it was called “Jong," and 
was always in the sea, and was a very great ship, and concluded with, 
“Porhnps that is your country?” 

1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 353 - (Aru islands.) 

The word haaoft.on been derived from the Chinese, the Chinese 
word being variously given as chio'un, chvftn, chu'en, tsio'an (G. 
Ue/uen. F. trhouen). Williams, in his great Syllabic dirtionary 
of the Chinese language (1874), ff»vs (p. no), as the eighth arti¬ 
cle under the “syllable” cfoo'en, the word chxoan, “a ship, boat, 
bark junk,” with other senses and numerous phrases. At the 
head of the syllable “c/'toVn” (p. 119I ho givs, ns variant pro¬ 
nunciations of that syllable, “in Canton, ch'iln,shiln, than and 
shun : in Swatow, rhxo'an, rhun, hun, and chum ; in Amoy,c/uo an, 
ch'an, sican, and ch'un ; in Fuhchan, sung, ch'idng, chxo'a, chxoang, 
tidng, and e.hw'dng” with other forms. Some of the forms 
ascribed to Fuhchan. rhio'ong, ch'idng , etc., certainly rfesemblc the 


the Canton dialect (1856), under the syiiame mun, appc*.* 
chu'en in that sense. 

. . . Chio'an. A ship, boat. bark, junk, or whatever carries people 
on the water; a sort of apothecary’s mortar; a long tea-saucer; to 
follow the stream: to drift, as a boat. fMany phrases follow.] 

1874 Williams, Syllabic dictionary of the Chinese language, p. 120. 


alav iong, but which of these or the others ar used in the 
use of iong is not stated. In Williams’s Tonic dirtionary of 
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Shfin I jfo ... Chu’en. A ship, a junk, a vessel, a revenue cutter, 

n bark; a saucer; collar of a coat; a sort of mortar.... 

1856 Williams, Tonic dictionary of the Chinese 
language in the Canton dialect, p. 459 - 
Ship, 'chictn. 1864 Summers, Rudiment* of the Chinese long., p. M 3 - 
45 shfln, a ship, a vessel, a junk; a saucer: a mortar. .. [Many 
phrases follow.] 1871 LoBsci. K n>, Chine* and Eng. diet., p. 409. 

Juneo. Barco usado cn la Ula dc Sumatra. l)c ^ chonc | jono]. 
chino, tsehuen, que vale lo mismo. V. Al>en Itatuta W. * 3 * 

1886 Eocilaz y YaNOUas, Qlnsario etnnologu'o dc las 
palabras espaHolas....de origen oriental, p. 434 - 


In Morrison’s vocabulary of the Ningpo dialect of Chinese 
‘ship’ is renderd by jOu, exprest by a character pmoim^ 
differently. Whether oven jdn u. connected with the Malay 
jung, jong, and if so, which is the original, ar questions not 
for me to decide. 

Ship, tfln ilS (ih-tsah); merchant—, s6ng-jfin !#— 

F J 1876 Morrison. An AnglChChxnese voceib. 

of the yinopo dialect, p. 435- 


There is one Malay name for a boat which probably does come 
from one of the Chinese forma cited, namely, Malay 
ohQnTft, a flat-bottomd boat. 

lO**. ChOnlft, a kind of boat, flat-bottomed and without a keel, 
introduced by the Chinese. «8» Mausden. p. is.. 

The word came so early in European mention (c. 1331) that it 
was not at first recognized as of eastern origin. It was supposed 
to be derived from the Latin juncus, a reed or rush. Yule says: 

Dobner, the original editor of Marignolli. in the last century, says of 
the word ( junkot): "This word I cannot find in any medieval glowmry. 
Most probably we are to understand vessels of platted reeds (a junc s 
texta) which several authors relate to be used in India.” It is notablo 
that the same erroneous suggestion is made by Amerigo Vespucci in 
his curious letter to one of the Medici, giving an account of the voyage 
of Da Gama, whose squadron he had met at C. Verde on its way home. 

1886 Yule, p. 360. 


So America has been named after a false etymologist 1 But lie 
was not the only famous man whose etymologies are “ a juncis 
texta”—made of many rushes, and not worth one. 

June....T his is one of the oldest words in the Enropeo-lDdian vocabu¬ 
lary. It occurs in the travels of Friar Odorico, written down in 1331, 
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and a few years later in the rambling reminiscences of John de’ Marig- 
nolli. The great Catalan World-map of 1375 gives a sketch of one of 
those ships with their sails of bamboo matting, and calls them Inchi, 
no doubt a clerical error for Iuchi. [Iunclti, plural of *JNnc»«s.l 

1886 Yule, p. 360. 

[Seethe quotations, dated 1551 ("Ciuncho"), 1580 (“Iuncos”), 1591 
("Iunco"), 1598 ("Iunckos"), under Junco. Littv6 quotes the ‘'Old 
Catalan incho" without question.] 

And doubtless they had made havock of them all, had they not pres¬ 
ently been reliovcd by two Arabian Junks (for so their small ill-built 
ships aro named).... 1616 Tkuuy, Voyage to East India 

(ed. 1665. repr. 1777). p. 342 - (Y.) 

An hundred Prawes and Iunkes. 1625 Puiu iiak, Pilgrimage, 1:2:43. 

Bacon distinguishes between junks and “tall ships”: 

China also, and the great Atlantis (that you call America), which have 
now but Iuukti and Canons, abounded then in tall Ships. 

X627 (1658) Bacon, New Atlantis, p. 12. (S. D.) 

Sec othor quotations in Yule, S. D., etc. Modern quotations nr 
innumerable. 


Kahau, a long-nosed and long-taild simian of Borneo, oald 
also the proboRcis-inonkoy. 

Malay y&'ti kalian, so cald, it is said, from its cry. Wo hav 

an other Malayan monkey named from its utterance, the Wau- 
wan. See Wauwau. See also Bium, and other Malayan mon¬ 
keys there mentiond. 


yi ofc' kahau a species of long-tailed monkey, variously coloured. 
(Bat. Trans, vol. ill.) 1812 Marsden, p. 251. 

kAlinu ecno foort van apon mot lange ftanrtcn, hobbondo ver- 
fchillondo kleuron. 1825 Roouda van Eysinoa, p. 302. 


The imitativ nature of the name is indicated by the fact that 
in Dayak kahau means * call ’: 

Kahau, das Rufon : das gerufon werden, sein.... 

1859 Hardeland, Dajacksch-deutschcs wOrtcrbuch, p. 202. 

I find no entry of kahau as a Dayak name for the monkey; 
but kahio is a Dayak name for the orang-utan (1859 Hardeland, 
p. 203). 

The appearances of kahau as an English word ar satisfactorily 
frequent. Simians hav their day again. 

Another very remarkable kind [of Semnopithecut] is found in Borneo. 
It is S. nasalis (tho kahau, or proboscis monkey), and, as its name im- 
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plies, it has an exceedingly long nose. In the young state. the nose is 
much smaller relatively, and is bent upwards. No similar structure 
was known to exist in any other ape whatever until quite recently. 

1878 Encyc. Brit., 2:151. 

See also Riverside not. hist. (1884-88), 5:522; Wood, JVeio illustrated 
nat. hist., p. 12; WBB8TKR (1864), etc. 


Ketchup, also catchup (1690), catsup (173°). a well-known 
name for various kinds of sauces. 

The etymology of ketchup has hitherto been obscure, and the 
corrcct.form undetermind. The implication in Johnson’s defini¬ 
tion of catsup as “a kind of Indian pickles” is that the word is 
Indian, that is, East Indian, and it is stated in various dictionaries, 
to be “East Indian.” Indeed the first English mention of the 
word (1690) defines “catchup” as “a high East India sauce.” 

Two different statements, referring the word to a definit 
language, ar on record. _ . , „ , . 

According to a statement quoted by Latham from Brando and 
Cox, the source is an alleged Japanese “kitjap,” the name of 
« some similar condiment.” But no Japanese kfyap can bo found; 
indeed kitjap is an impossible form in that language. 1 lie state¬ 
ment may hav arisen from tho fact that an other name for a similar 
condiment well known in tho East, is Japanese; namely soy. 
See further below. 

An other suggestion is that ketchup is from a Chinese sourco; 
but nothing like proof is offerd. [The suggestion is discust by 
the late Professor Terricn de Lacouperie, in a paper printed in 
tho Pahylonian and oriental record , November 1889, to which 
Professor Jackson kindly directed my attention after I read this 
paper and pointed out tho origin of tho word in Malay, as set 
forth below. Prof. Tcrrien do Lacouporie finds no evidence for 
the asserted Chinese origin but concludes : 


My Impression is that tho word may havo a Chineso origin, but not 
from China. It may havo come from Australasia or the Malay ponin- 
sula, w lie re tho Chineso colonists of southern China aro so numerous. 
Tho expression may have boon made there, with a local acceptation 
unknown in the mother country. 

1889 Terries de Lacooperie, in the Babylonian and 
oriental record, vol. 3. no. 12, Nov.,»p. 284-286.] 


It does not appear from what source the form kitjap, which is 
cited in Brande and Cox as “Japanese,” and in Latham as 
“ Oriental,” and elsewhere as “ East Indian,” found its way into 
the round of English mention; but it is clear that kitjap is a 
Dutch spelling, and the presumption is that it represents a nativ 
word of some part of the Dutch East Indies. Any one familiar 
with the form and nature of words in Malay, would recognize 
the form of kitjap, that is kichap, as characteristic of that lan¬ 
guage. As a matter of fact the word is found iu Malay, namely, 
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■ vfiftha.p, klcbap, in Dutch transliteration ketjap. 

It in found also in Lampong, kiclap , and in Snndanese, kechap. 

The following ar the quotations for the Malay kechap, 
klchap, as enterd in Malay dictionaries. .It will be seen that 
they ar all recent 

K6tjap, sflja, o. [=onzijdig]. *884 Badings, p. *84. 

Kichap. Tau-iu,*sauce. [Note:] # Chincse. 

1887 Lim Hiono SKMO, Manual of the Malay colloquial, *: 57 - 
. S.cv .< kctjap. de Jnpnnscho soya. x »93 Klinkert, p. 563. 

Ketjap, inlandscho soju, soja. *895 Mayrr, p. 137 - 

But an earlier mention of the Malay kechap occurs in the 
following (1876), where it is said that the word is not known in 
the Malay as spoken in the Moluccas. 

Soi. MJanndo], A[mbon], Holl. soja; k6tjap is nlot WUend. 

1876 Clercq, Hct Malchch der Molukken, p. 53. 

Beside theso five professedly Malay entries, I find two extra- 
Malay, but in the general sense Malayan entries, showing the 
word in tho languages of Lampong and Sunda. But I hav no 
dout it is merely the Malay word taken into theso tongues. f 
The Lampong entry is brief. It dehnos the word as soy. 

Kxtjai, HltLFR10H( Lampongsoh-Hollandseh xooordenlijat, p. it. 

The Sundanese entry (1862) is the earliest I hav found : 

Ktchan, Catchup, a dark colourod sauco prepared by tho Chine#©. 

1862 Riou, Diet, of the Sunda long., p. 212. 

This may imply that the name itself is of Chinese origin ; but 
that is not said by Rigg. Me is an other Malayan 'void com¬ 
monly associated with the Chinese, but with no proved Hon w.n 
the Chinese language. Either might be from a provincial or 
extra-territorial Chinese source not yet traced. 

No one, except Rigg (1862), seems to hav noticed that this word 
k6chap is the same as the English ketchup; but the form and 
the sense make it clear. Ketjap is defined by Kl.nkert as "the 
Japanese soy”; by Mayer as "the natiy soy, 'neai.ing.I takc .t, 
‘the nativ preparation answering to the Japanese article called 
What is soy? The word is from the Japanese. It exists 
in the Malay of the Molucca islands as so 1 (1876 Clercq as quoted). 
The Japanese word is shd-yu, “a kind of sauce made of fermented 
wheat and beans” (1867 Hepburn). T he Chinese form, in 1 the 
Mandarin,is sh'-yiu (1874 Williams) or shi-yu (1872 Doolittle), 
Sn Bhi-yau (.870 Chalmers, 1856 Williams), N.ngpo Isiang- 
yin (1876 Morrison). The Chinese forms ar probably original. 
Tsiang-yiu , I am told, answers phonetically to sho-yu. 
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Shdyu, . .. n. Soy, a kind of sauce made of fermented wheat 

and beans. 1867 Hepburn, Japanese and Eng. diet., p. 422. 

Sh i. Salted eatables, as beans, oysters, olives, which are after¬ 
wards dried and used as relishes; tan shi salted beans; shi you soy; 
min shi salted flour and beans used in cooking; ldm shi stoned and 
pickled olives ; tau shi kiting salted beans and ginger—a relish. 

1856 Williams. Tonic diet, of the Chinese 
long, m the Canton dialect, p. 438. 

Shi-yau [Cantonese dial.]. 4 

1870 J. Ciialmkrs. Eng. and Cantonese diet. 3d od., p. 09. 

(T. de L. in B. and 0 . Record, Nov. 1889, p. 284.) 

Shi-yu [Mandarin dial.]. 

1872 J. Doolittle, Vocab. of the Chinese tang., 1 :27a. (Id.) 

Soy, tsiantf-yiu j$J- 

1876 Morrison, Anglo-Chinese vocab. of the Ningpo dialect, p. 44a. 

The Chinese prepare from the gMeli a specie* of soy, somewhat infer¬ 
ior to that brought from Japan. 1817 IUm.ES, Hist, of Java, 1: 98. 

The word kuchap, whatever its origin, is in every respect in 
accord with Malay analogies. It looks just like a nativ Indeed, 
there ar several other words of similar form, among which, wer 
kftohap, as a name for soy, more firmly establish!, one might 
reasonably seek its origin. There is, in the first place, a word 
JLsv/ kftohap, mftngftcliap, which means ‘to smack 

with the lips,* ‘to taste with the lips or tongue’; k6cha- 

pan, ‘a taste, smack.’ I omit the references. 

This kftchap, ‘to smack with the lips,’appears to stand in 
some relation with the word kaebup, ‘a kiss,’ mengach un-i, 
‘give a kiss.’ So many unprejudiced observers hav testified to 
the groat similarity between the two actions, that the connection 
can not ho denied.' The English smack may be heard m support 
of this observation. I omit illustrations. 

There is an other word kftohap, ‘to wink,’ which may perhaps 
without undue subtlety be brought into relation with ‘ smack, 
and so with the tasting or “ sampling ” of things that appear on 
brief reflection to hav an approved quality. 

The first English mention of the word ketchup which I hav 
noted is one quoted from a “canting" dictionary assignd to the 
date 1690, bv others to “about 1699.” Of course it was never a 
“ cant” word. It was and is a common misiako for compilers of 
dictionaries of “cant” and “slang” to include in their collection 
stray words of any kind, foreign, provincial, or archaic, not 
familiar to them or to “ the general reader.’’ 

Catchup, a high East-India Sance. 

1690 (c. 1699?) “ E. B., gent.” New diet, of terms, ancient and 
modem , of the canting crew in Us several tribes of gipsies, beg- 
gets, thieves, cheats Ac., with an addition of proverbs and 
phrases. [Quot. from N. E. D. Title from Bibliographical list, 
ed. Skeat and Nodal, Eng. dial, soc., 1877, p. 159 ] 
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And, for our home-bred British cheer, 

Botargo, catsup, and career. 

1730 Swift, Panegyric on the Dean. 

Bailey, that industrious compiler, tho he mist the word in his 
“Universal etymological dictionary” (1721 and 1727 and many 
later issues), secured it, no dout because he found it in what lie 
appropriated, in his “ Dictiouarium domestioum, being a new 
and compleat houshold dictionary for the use both of city and 
country” (1736). Under “Catchup” he givs two recipes. I 
quote the first in full: 

Catchup that will keep g<*od 30 Years. Take 2 quarts of ftrong ftalo 
boor, and half a pound of anchovies, wafh them clean, cloves and maco 
of each a quarter of an ounce, of pepper lmlf a quarter of an ounce, a 
race or 2 of ginger, half a pound of fhallots, and a pint of flap mush¬ 
rooms well boil’d and pickl’d. Boil all thefo over a flow (Ire; till one 
half is confum’d, thon run it through a flannel-bag; let it ftand till it is 
quite cold, then put it up in a bottle and ftop it elofe. Ono fpoonful of 
this to a pint of melted butter, gives both tafte and colour above all 
other ingrodionts; and gives tho moft agreeable rellfli to flfh fauce. It 
is efteem’d by many, to exceed what is brought from India. 

X736 Bailky, Dictiouarium domesticum. 

Catchup of Mushrooms. Fill a ftowpan full of tho largo flap mufli- 
rooms....[etc.) § • il&ld. 


Under “mushrooms” and in paragraphs following, “ketchup” 
is mentiond several times: 

Mushrooms aro produc’d plentifully in tho fields in September, and 
therefore this is the properoet time to provide tliom for making of 
ketchup and mushroom gravy.... 1736 Id., s. v. mushrooms ( 1 st par.). 

Catsup, n. s. A kind of Indian pickles, imitated by pickled mush¬ 
rooms. ' ‘755 Johnson. 

Catsup, kat'sh-up. 8. A kind of pickle. x 7 8 ° Shbridan. 

See also 1800 Mason (1883), SuppL to Johnson's diet.; x8x8 Todd; 1828 
Webster, etc. 


It will be noticed that Sheridan (so Latham later) givs catsup 
tho pronunciation of catchup , which ho does not enter, lie omits 
also ketchup. „ , , , ,. 

The right form is ketchup. Catchup , tho givn by some dic¬ 
tionaries as the “correct” form, is a mistake, and catsup is quite 
wrong. 


Kris, also kriss, criss , crise, cryse, creese , crease, cress, a 

M Thl> a 'vonHs r ’familiar in English literature, in romance and 
poetry, where it is now usually speld creese. In travels it is 
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made more • nativMooking, kris or Ut There is something so 
nice and savage about k. 

The word is found in other European languages trench enss, 

Dutch kris, Swedish kris, etc. , .... 

The word is in Malay written either with a long vowel, indi¬ 
cated, or karis, koris, or with a short vowel, not 

indicated,kris or karis, koris; sometimes transliter¬ 
ated k res. It is found throughout the whole Archipelago. The 
dagger is a tropical fruit, tho not unknown in what ar eald the 
temperate zones. The other forms ar A Chinese kris, Hrls, 

Batak koris, Lampong kins, Javanese kris koris, Sundanese Jcris 
Balinese koris, k'ris (alternativ to Dayak karis, Macas¬ 

sar kurisi, Sangi-Manganitu kirise, Tagal kaUs, Bisayn teto. 

The word is said to be onginal in Javanese. I suppose it would 
be hard to prove it so, or to prove it not so. 1 ulo suggests that 
it is identical with the Hindustani ^V/cAastra.ght sword, and 
says “perhaps Turki Xrl/IcA is the onginal.” The 1 urki kJlchl 
do not find in Shaw’s vocabulary (1880) or in Vamb6ry (1878). 

The Hindustani “k/ kirch or kiric,i '' markt h y Sbakespear 
(1817) as “perhaps from Malay kris” (p. 592). And 

indeed why should not tho Malays be allowd to bay some words 
of their own, even to lend? Or is “the cursed Malayan creese 
Malayan only in uso ? 

. S krl. or kris a dagger, poignard, kri. or croeso. 

^T x812 Marsden, p. 358. 

kris a weapon. (Vid. kris.) 18x2 Marsden, p. 356. 

'JjS krlos of kris pook, ponjaard. (kris). 

' 1825 Roorda van Eysinqa, p. 310. 

^s kris een ponjaanl. (rio kries .) 1825 Id., p. 308. 

Kris (J). A dagger, a poniard, a dirk, a kris; v. kAris and kres. 

1852 Crawfurd, p. 80. 

Kres (J). A kris, a dagger; v. kris and kAris. 1852 Id, p. 80. 
KAris (J). A kris, a dagger; r. kris. 1852 id., p. 75 * 

keris, kris, criss, poignard....Jav. et Sund- keris et... 

kris' Bat... . horis. Mak. kurisi. Tag. et BU- kalis. 

1875 Favre, 1:366. 

Also in 1863 Pijjiappel, p. 177; 1880 Wall and Tuuk, 2:505; x88x 
SWETTENHAM (1887), 2:531 *893 KUNEERT, p. S *5 S *89$ MaYER, p. 136. 
Krl a 1 kris | couteau (natif) | knife (native). 

. 1882 Bikkers, Malay, Achinese, French, and Eng. vocab., p. $i. 

, keris, kris, een soort van dolk. Soortcn van krissen zijn: [etc.] 
'' rr > 1889 Lahore, Woordenboek der Atjehsche taal, p. 207. 
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Lampung k&ris. 

1820 Crawfurd, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, 2: 170 (Vocab.). 

Kiris (00k Ab[oeng*ch], v. H.); een wapen.... 

1891 Helfricii, La mpongsch-Hollandsch tcoordcnlijst, p. 9. 

... [kris] et. . . [Wri»], N. un cries, sorte do poignard dont se servant 
loa insulaires do l’archipel indien. 

1870 Favrb, Did. javanaisfrancais, p. 137* 

Kris, the well known Malay weni>on or dagger of this nnme. 

1862 It uni, Diet, of the Snnda lung., p. 230. 

Kiris V[oornnmc U»ul] van katloetan....Kadod de gordel van voron; 
ngadod in den gordel atekon : kmloctan Hugo tanlj (k'ris V.) eeno krie. 

1876 H. van EOK, Iinlinccsch-Hdluiidsch xvoordenboek, p.62,65. 

Madura kris. 

1820 Crawford, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, 2 : 170 (Vocal).). 

Hard el and thus describes the Dayak kris : 

Karis, eine Art Dolch; das Messer 10-15 Zoll long, zweischneidig, 
broit am Grifto, spitz nuslaufend; das Messor entwedor grade ( sapukal), 
odor mehrfaoh gekrOmmt (parong)i dor von foinom Holzo odor 
Knoohen gomnehto GrilT ist gowolmlioh schfln geschnitzt, z. B. uls oin 
Schlangenkopf, clc.; or wird nur als Zlerrnth getrugen.... 

, 1859 Hardri.and, Dujacksch-deutHchcs urtrterbuch, p. 241. 

Maleiech kris, Snmpitsch kris, Katingansch karis, dolk, kris. 

1872 Tikdtkic, Woordcnli/st, p. 64. 

Kris, vr. (dolk) klrise. 

i860 Riedki., Sangi-Manganitusch woonlcnlgstjc, p. 39*. 

Timuri kris, Rotti kris. 

1820 Crawfurd, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, 2:170 (Vocab,). 

Cdlis. Espada, 6 ncero. 

1854 Sicruano, Dice, de tirminos commies tagalocustellano, p. 27- 

Tho word often occurs in the Hakluyt voyages spcld arise, 
cryse, crese, etc. 

Tho cuBtom is that whenever tho King [of Java] dotli dle....tho wives 
of tho said King....evory one with a dagger in her hand (which dagger 
thoy call a cresc, and is as sharp as a razor) stab themselves to the heart. 

1586-88 Cavrndish, in Hakluyt iv. 337 - (Y.) (See other quota, in Y.). 

....Their weapons, which they call Chiffo [read Criffe], 

1613 PURCUA8, Pilgrimage, p. 426- 

....Thither they goo all, and turning their faces Eastward, stabbe 
themaolues with a Crise or Dagger to the heart. 1613 Id., p. 45 <>. 

The Malays and Javanese make ihe kris in innumerable shapes, 
all warranted to kill, and adorn them with a pleasing exuberance 
of fancy, and with pious care. So we adorn our swords and 
pistols and guns. It has ever been the sweet ort.ee of Art to 
mitigate the asperities of Murder by improving and beautifying 
its weapons; and, in our Western civilization, at least, no one, 
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however poor, need go without a beautiful implement of slaughter. 
But in the Far East, as in the West, these apparent contempla¬ 
tions of death ar often for ornament, rather than for utility. 


The extraordinary demand for the dagger or kris lias given rise to a 
subdivision of labour in its fabrication, unknown to any other employ¬ 
ment. The manufacture of the blade, of the handle, and of the wain 
bard, are each distinct occupations. The shape of the kris varies with 
every tribe, nay, in every district of the same country; and there is 
according to taste and fancy, an endless variety, even among the same 
people. The burthensome exuberance of the Javanese language fur¬ 
nishes us with fifty-four distinct names for as many varieties of the kris, 
specifying, that twenty-one are with straight, and thirty-throe with 
waving, or sorpentine blades! 

1820 Ckawpurd. Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, 1:190. 

Spears, cannon, and Arrises, are frequently particularized by names. 

1820 Id., a: 349. >»oto. 


Ruffles, in his History of Jana (1817), givs two plates of Javan 
krises, showing more than forty styles. 

We wont first to the houso of the Chineso Bandar, or chief merchant, 
where wo found a number of natives well dressed, and nil conspicuously 
armed with hrisses, displaying their largo handles of ivory or gold, or 
beautifully grained and polished wood. 

1869 Waixaok, Mala,t Archipelago (1890), p 116. 

All woro the kris, or Malay crooked dagger, on the lwauty and value 
of which they greatly pride thomsolves. 1869 Id., p. 132- 

The Malay weapons consist of the celebrated kris, with its flnme- 
shaped wavy blade; the sword, regarded, however, more ns an orna¬ 
ment. 1883 Bird, The Ootdcn Chersonese, p. 24. 

Mr. Forney has also given me a kris. When I showed it to Omar 
this morning, he passed it across his face and smelt it, and then said, 
•• This kris good—has ato a man." 

1883 Id., p. aay. (Seo also Forbes, p. 66 and 224. 

From the noun kris, kriss , etc., was early formd the verb kris, 
kriss, criss, crease; Pg. *crisar in derivativ crisada, a blow with 
a kris. 

This Boybog wc tortured not, bccauso of his confession, but crysed 
him. 1604 Scot’s Discourse of lava, in Purchas, 1:175. (Y. p. 213.) 

.... A Dutch officer .... snatched his kris from the scabbard. Marto- 
puro perceiving this, attempted to make his escape, but was soized and 
krised on the spot. 

1812 Crawfurd, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, 2 :348. 

All the natives recommend Mr. Carter to have him “krissed" on the 
spot; “ for if you don’t,” said they, “ he will rob you again." 

1869 Wallack, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 133. (Also p. 187 .) 
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Lorikeet, a bird of the parrot kind, resembling the lory. 

Lorikeet is partly Malayan, partly Latin and partly Spanish 
the last two elements being added by English hands. It isforma 
from lory (which is explaind below) l»y adding the syllable -keel 
from parrakeet. 

Lorikeet.... Baird. 1860 Worcester. 

Six different kinds of woodpeckers and four kingfishers were found 
here, the fine hombill, Buceros lunatus, more than four feet long, and 
the pretty little lorikeet, Loriculn* pusilhw, scarcely more than as many 
inches. 1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago 

(1890), p. 83. (Also p. 146. * 75 -) 

Lory, a bird of the parrot kind, found in the Molucca islands; 
also used, at times, as a general name for 1 parrot’ 

M'l. > ..... m. 1 a.« f lit Ku.rlinU in lien nmimncialions. Ill SIX* HI 


is nearer to the original Malay. 

In French the word is found written laun (1705), that is Von; 
and loury, that is Vouri = Eng. lury, lurL 

The source is Malay ^ or )y i lOrl, lfiri, Javanese luri, 
Sundanesc luri, Sangi-Manganitu iRrin, and this ^yi I fi r 1 , 1 tl r i, 
is a dialectal form of the more familiar Malay > nflrl, 

nftri, whence the now obsolete English form nory, nnry. See 
Nory. 

. J lftrl a bird of the pairot kind. (Vid. ^yj nQrl.) 

• " 1812 Marsdbs, p. 310. 

. J loerle eone foort van papegaaijen. (Zic noerie.) 

1825 Roorda van Eysinoa. p. 3 <>l. 

.J loeri, ssnoerl. _ 

- 1863 Punappel. p. an. (Sim. 1893 Kliskert, p. 638.) 

1875 Favre, 2:541- 

leeri of nebri. batav., roode papagaai.—(B.) 

M 1884 Wall and Tcuk. 3:94- 

Loerri, A. gekleurde papegaai. 

1835 Roorda van Eysisoa, Jam arisen 
en Xederduitsch vroordenbock, p. 31a. 

.. . [Iur<] N. K....perroquet. 

1870 Favre, Diet. Javanais-franfais, p. 316. 

Luri, a beautiful, red, middle-sired parrot brought from the Moluccos. 
(Another name used at Batavia is NorL) 

1862 R100, Diet, of the Sunda long., p. a6t. 

Papegaai, m. Jfin’n. ...... 

x86o Riedel, Sangi-Manganitusch ycoordenlijstje, p. 401. 
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The Spanish loro, Portuguese louro, a parrot, is probably an 
adaptation of *lori, accommodated to bp. loro, Port, louro, dun, 
yellow. See the quotation from Stevens. 

Ldro. m. <lnn coloured. Alfo a parret. 

1623 MniSHKU, Diet, in Span, and Eng.. p. x6o. 

Lira. Dun-colour’d ; nlfo a Parrot. But m« ,«ttculnrly a fort of 
Parrot all Groan, exc.pt only the Til* of the W.ngH and Head, which 

are Yellow. But ufd for any Parrot. 

X705 Stevrks. Sjhih. awl Lng. diet. 


Lory appears in English use long after nory. 


See N«»uy. 


The large kind, which arc of the size of a raven, are calk -,1 umccaws ; 
the next size are simply called parrots; those, which are entirely white, 
are called lories; and the lesser size of all are called Parrott*. 

1774 GOLDSMITH, Hist, of the earth (1790). 5: *73- (Jodrell 1820.) 

'Twas Caradeo riding on his lory. 

Twos the immortal Youth of Love. 

1809 Southey. Curse of Kehanui, 10 : 19. 

nQrl. the htry, a beautiful bird of the parrot kind brought 

trfm the Moluccas.... *8:2 Marhdkn, p. 350. 

Gay. sparkling loories. such as gleam between 
Tho crimson blossom* of the coral-tree 
In the warm i*les of India’s sunuy sea. 

1817 Moore, Lalla Rookh {186S), p. 61. 

Soon after I arrived, a tree, as large as our oak. became MM with 
great scarlet flowers, and in the early morning flocks of red luris ( Eos 
rubra, Oml.) and other parrakeets, with blue head*, red and green 
breasts, and the feathers on the under side of the wings of a light rod 
and brilliant yellow (! Trichoglossus cyanogrammus. Vagi.), would come 
to feed on them. *869 Bickmorb, Travels m the East Jndxan 

Archipelago, p. 259- (Al»o P- aja, 956.) 

The most remarkable [birds] were the fine crimson lory, Eos rubra- 
a brush-tongued parroquet of a vivid crimson colour, which was very 
abundant. 1869 Wallace, Ifatay Archipelago (1890). P 928. 

I here saw for the first time the rare black lory from New Guinea, 
Chalcopsitta atra. 1869 Id., p. 230. (Also p. 253. 275 - bee 

also Forbes, p. 126; Yule, p. 398 ) 


Malco, a remarkable bird of Celebes and the Molucca islands, 
a megapode (‘big-loot’) or mound-builder. 

I do not find the word in the regular -Malay dictionaries but a 
Malay form raauleo is cited in Ekris’s vocabulary of the lan¬ 
guages of the Amboina islands, and a form mol60 in C ercqs 
vocabulary of ‘The Malayan of the Molucca*,’ who asenbes to 
Amboina a form *mu(iu (in bis Dutchitiod spelling moelioc). 
Valentyn ( 1720 ) cites “raalleoe,” that is *malUu,*maUa, and 
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« moclooe** that is *mdeu, as a nativ name in Amboina (Newton). 
Ekris cites an Alfurese form rnadcun. In the Banks’ islands, far 
to the east, it is malau. Other forms in and near the Molucca 
islands, as given by Ekris, ar miirna, memai , momal. It is pos¬ 
sible that these ar related to mauleo, moleo. A little Hung 
like this does not shock the phonetic sense in the happy eastern 
seas. In Timor the name is kes. In the Philippine islands the 
bird was cald tubon, a name which has appeal’d several times 
in English context, Imt is excluded from the present paper. 

The word is apparently to be regarded as nominally Malay, 
taken up into the liberal vocabulary of that Eastern English from 
a nativ name in Celebes or the Moluccas. 

Minna, itrandvogol die ztjn oijeron in’t amd begroaft (Ml. mauleo) 
(T. R. Kr. H. W. K.)—memai (V.)—rnadcun (A .)—momal (Ht. N.). 

1864-65 A. van Bums, Woordcntijst .... Ambonsehe eilanden, p. 312. 

Moleo Mfanado], debekendo vogel,Megaeoplinlon rubripw»(A[mbon] 
m oe 10o0: /.le Ms). 1 876 Clbkoq, lid Maleiseh tier Molukken, p. 38. 

Boerocng Ms. T[imorl, do moleo (ssio dftt woord). 1876 Id., p. 28. 


One traveler in the Archipelago has understood the name 
as “rnal ay u,” as if it meant literally ‘ Malay : 

I was specially anxious to get a specimen of the malayn, asthe 
Malays strangely name a bird, the Mega,mints Forateni, which is allied 
to the hen. Tlio common name for these birds Is “mound-builders, 
from their peculiar habit of scratching together great heaps of sand 
and sticks, which aro frequently twenty or twenty-five feet in diame¬ 
ter, and five feet high. Thoso great hillocks are their nests, and here 
they deposit their eggs. 1869 Bickmork, Travels in the hast 

Indian Archipelago, p. 287. 


The maleo first becomes conspicuous in English in Wallace’s 
classical work. 

Among these [birdsl were tho rare forest Kingfisher (Critturn cyano- 
tis), a small new species of Mcgujiodius. and one specimen of the large 
and interesting Maleo (Megacephnlon rubrics), to obtain winch was 
ono of my chiof reasons for visiting this district |in ColebesJ. 

1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890). p. 202. 
It is in this loose, hot black sand that those singular birds tlw 

*• Maleos ” doposit their eggs. 186 9 I,L ' J° 3 ‘ 

The feet of the Maleo are not nearly so large or strong in proportion 
as in these birds [Megapodii and Talogalli], while its claws are short 
and straight instead of being long and much curved. 1869 Id., p. 204. 

The curious helmeted Maleo (Megalocephalou rubripcs) w quito 
isolated, having its nearest (but still distant) allies in the Brush-turkeys 

of Australia and New Guinea. l86 9 **•» P- **°- 

They [the Megapodii of the Moluccas) are allied to the Mateo of 
Celebes, of which an account has already been given, but they differ 
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In habits, most of these birds frequenting the scrubby jungles along the 
sea-shore, where the soil is sandy, and there is a considerable quantity 
of dtbris, consisting of sticks, shells, seaweed, leaves. Ac. 

1869 Id., p. 304. (Other instances p. 202, 203. 205.) 

.... Maleos, whose terra-cotta eggs are eagerly hunted for by the 
natives as a table luxury. 1885 Forbes. .4 naturalist's wanderings 

in the Eastern Archijtelago, p. 295. 

The interesting bird known as Megacephalon maleo is a native of 
Celebes, and is confined to the littoral parts of the island. It al>ounds 
in the forests, and feeds on fruits, descending to the soa-bench in the 

months of August and September to deposit its eggs.The malco is 

a handsome bird, the upper parts and tail being glossy black, nnd the 
under parts rosy white.... 1884-88 Riverside not. hist.. 4 : 231. 

A remarkable megapod is found in all the groups, if not of more than 
one species, at any rate with different habit*. At Savo, where without 
any attempt at domestication they have become private property, they 
lay. in a carefully divided and appropriated patch of sand, nnd come 
out of the bush, as the natives say. twice a day to lay and look uftcr 
thoir eggs. In the Banka’ Islands and the New Hebrides they Iny their 
eggs in tho hollow of a decayed tree or in a heap of rubbish they havo 
scratched together. In the Banks’ Islands theae birds are called matau, 
as they ore maleo in Celebes. 

1891 CODRISOTON, The Melanesians; studies in 
their anthropology and folk-lore, p. 17, 18. 

In 1726 Valentyn published his elaborate work on tho East Indies, 
wherein (doel iii. bk. v., p. 320) he very correctly describes tho Mega- 
pode of Amboina under the name of ••Malleloo" [read “Mallooo"; 
in Diet. 1893 " Moeleoe or Malleoe"]. and also a larger kind found in 
Celebes, so as to show he had in the course of his long residenco in tho 
Dutch settlements bcoome personally acquainted with both. 

. 1893 Newton, in Encyc. Brit., 15 :827, note; also 1893 

Newton and Gadow, Diet, of birds, p. 540, note. 

Maleo, see Mkoapode. 

1893 Newton and Gadow, Diet, of birds, p. 530. 

The Malayan maleo is probably connected with tho name of 
an Australian megapode, which is said to be “ commonly known 
in England as the Malice-bird.” (1883 Newton, in Encyc. Brit., 
15 :827 ; 1893 Diet, of birds, p. 530.) 

Mamuque, a strange wild fowl which our forefathers, the 
stouter-hearted of them, read about in Sylvester’s pitiless transla¬ 
tion ol the painful Du Hartas. I po«tpooe the quotations until 
the origin of the name has been disclosed. 

Sylvester's mamuque is from the French mamuque, in Cotgrave 
mammuque, accepted as the name of a bird thus described by 
that worthy lexicographer: 

Mammuque: t. A winglesse bird, of an vnknowne beginning, and 
after death not corrupting; she hath feet a band long, A so light a 
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boily, so long feathers, that she is continually carried in the ayre, 
whereon she feeds ; some call her the bird of Paradico, but erroniously; 
for that hath wings, and differs in other parts from this. 

1611 Cotorave. 

Tliis interesting description is repeated unchanged in the later 
editions, 1650, 1660, 1673. The scientific gravity of the conclud¬ 
ing words, showing wherein the " nmmnmquo” differs from the 
“ bird of Paradico,” could not he s 11 rpast at the present day. 
The myth is explnind under Manuooiuata. , 

The‘French rnainujua is a scribal error, apparently csUblmht 
in use, for *manui/uo, which represents the Italian manuche, the 
name of this bird in Florio (1598) and earlier. 

The Italian form manuche arose (perhaps as a plural of 
*manucu ?) from a misunderstanding of somo form of the full 
name, which also appeard ns manneodiutu (taken perhaps as 
*manuai diala?). 

Manuche, n ftne colored bird in India, which neuer touchoth the 
ground but when ho is dead. x 59 8 Florio. 

Munhchc, a fine-coloured bird in India which neuer touchoth the 
ground but when ho is dead. | Manucodidta, the Paradise-bird, which 
is said to haue no fcctc. x f” F . r ' OR, °- 

Manucodidta, Manuche, a fine coloured bird in India, which is said 
neuer to touch tho ground, but whon ho is dead, and to have no foot, 
called tho Paradise-bird. x 659 ed. Torriano. 

Manuche, vno sorte d’oiseau qui meurt aussi tost qu’il touche la terro. 

1660 Dukz, Dittiomrio italiano <6 francesc, p. 513. 

Sylvester, following Du Bartas, describes tho nhenix and otiier 
raro birds. Then lie brings in tho strangest bird of all: 

But note wo now, towards tho rich Moluques, 

Thoso passing strange and wondrous (birds) •Mamuques' 
(VVond’rous indeed, if Sen, or Earth, or Sky, 

Saw ever wonder, swim, or goe, or fly) 

None knowes their nest, none knowes tho dam that breeds thorn: 
Food-less they Hue; for, til* Aire alonely feeds them : 

VVingles they fly ; and yet their flight extends, 

Till with their flight, their vnknow’n lives-date ends. 

• [Marg. * With vs cold Birds of Paradise. J 

1598 Sylvester, Du Bart as his diuinc weekes 
and toorkes (1613), p. 135. 

The poet thought Wisdom soard like a “mamuque” : 

Last, Wisdom corns, with sober countenance: 

To th’ euer-Bowrs her oft a-loft t’ aduance, 

The light Mamuques wing-les wings she has : 

Her gesture cool, as coinly-graue her pase. 

1598 Id., p. 559 - 
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In the course of the seventeenth century the bird began to fly 
low, and then the story faded away. See Manucodiata. It was 
a fable; but it is not every fable that ends in a bird of Paradise. 

Manucodiata, a bird of paradise. This word is found in 
English works of the seventeenth century. It is a transfer from 
the Italian and New Latin nvuiucoiliata, which is an ingenious 
Latin masking of the original Malay name, inanuk 

do wilt a. It means ‘bird of the gods’ or ‘bird of heaven.* It 
has been renderd also “celestial bird” (Marsdcii), “ holio Bird” 
(Purchas), and “God’s bird” (Wallace), hut is commonly renderd 
after tho New Latin of the Dutch Orientalist*, “ bird of paradise” 
or “ parndiso-bird.” The two terms of the name ar explaind 
below. The second term is Sanskrit. Other Malayan names of 
the bird ar mentioud below in due order. 

The following ar the quotations for manuk do wilts. 

Manuk <le wilts tho bird of paradise (in the language of tho Molucca 
islands, being by the Malays more usually termed bftrong sftpan or 
tho elegant bird). 1812 Marsdrn, p. 140. 

<JpLo munuk (Eastern islands) bird; fowl. Manuk dewilta the 
bird of paradise, ar bftrong sCipnn. 1812 7 d,, p. 318. 

Manuk-dewnta (J and S). The bird of paradiso; literally. “ tho 
bird of the gods.- 1852 Crawpurd, p. 97. 

munn k, oiseau. — milnuk dewita, l’oiseau 

de paradis. . 1875 Favrk. 2:33a. 

(See also 1:849 dewftta, quoted below.) 

The namo milnuk duwiita is found also in Balinese, munuk 
dhxoatA. 

Manoek gevogolte in *t algemeen; kip, hoen, haan \..—dtwuta de 
paradijsvogcl. 

1876 R. van Eck. Balineesch-Hollandsch woordenbock, p. 168. 

The Malay manuk ‘bird,’ ‘fowl,’ appears in nearly all 

the languages of the Archipelago. It is nativ in the eastern 
islands and in Polynesia. The forms ar Batak manuk, Achinese 
manok, Lampong manuk. Javanese manuk (Favre, Diet, malais, 
1875, but not in Favre, Diet, jaeauais, 1870, nor in Hoorda van 
Eysinga 1835), Soudanese manuk (Favre 1875, but not in Rigg 
1862), Balinese manuk. Dayak manok, Bare a (Borneo) manuk, 
manu, Bugis manok, Buton manumann, Menado manu, Sulu 
manuk, Buru munut, Aml»oina manu, manuol, Alfurese manu and 
pam, Tagala manok, Bisaya manuk, etc. See the quotations 
below, and a list, including additional forms manoko, mantii, 
mantiti, manok, mano, manue, manuo, manuwan, muilok, and 
lutmo, in Wallace, Malay Archiptlago (1890), p. 471; «lso 
manufoik, manhui in Forbes, p. 491. 
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The common Polynesian form is mnnu. The like and other 
forms exist in the Melanesian and Micronesian languages. A 
long list is given in T regear’s Maori- Polynesian comparative 
dictionary, 1891, p. 208, 209. 

^jpL* mfinuk (Eastern islands) bird ; fowl....1812 Marsdkn, p. 318. 
mftnuV oisenu . . . Jav. et Sund.... manuk. Bat... . manuk, 
poule, volaille. Tag. et Bis. . . . manoh. 1875 Favre, 2:332. 

Also 1825 Roorda van Eysinoa, p. 368: *852 Crawfiuiu, p. 97; 1863 
PlJNAl’PBL, p. 21S, etc. 

Menu (T. K. N. turnm; L. manuk), kip. lmnn. NB. In de moesto 
M.P. talon manuk, maun, • vogel, kip.' 

1894 Kruyt. Woordenlijst van do. Bareftaal, p. 44. 

Manu, vogel, kip (T. R. Kr. H. W. K. P. A.) — manNol (lit. N.). 

1864 A. van Ekrib, WoordcnHjst....Ambonnche. cilauden, p. 307. 

Booroeng, pani, 1874 Jellksma, Woordadijst van do taal 

dor Alifoeren op hot tiland Bocroc, p. 5. 

The other common Malay name of tho bird, 

1,(\ r ung dGwflfca, 'bird of the gods,’appenrs also in Achinese. 
burying diwata. Bflrung is the regular Malay name for ‘bird. 

Bourong. Auis, bourong diwata Auis paradisoa. 

1631 Haisx. Dictionarium Malaico-latinum, p. 10. 

Auis....bourong. Auis paradisoa. Di wata (read bourong 
diwata]. 1631 Hakx, Dictionarium Ixttino-Malaicum, p. 9. 

Burung-dewata. Bird of parndlso; lit " bird of the gods.” 

1852 Crawfurd, p. 33. 

£ y booroeng’, vogel;.... — dowata of — soopnn, paradijs- 
vogeh l86 3 PUNAPPRL, p. 46. 

bftrung, olseau....«y1>J* - bftrung dCwdta ou yZy* 
— b(lrung sopo, I'oiseau do paradis. 1875 Favre, 2:228. 

Also 1877 WaU. nnd Tuuk, 1:285; 1893 Klinkrrt, p. 3 * 4 - 

diwata, eon soort van godin; Iwcroeng diwata, paradijsvogel. 

J ■■ X889 LanQIN, Woordenboek dcr Atjchsche taal, p. 116. 

The Malay name bdrnng do w-ita is reflected in Pigafctta’s 
account as bolon dinala [diuata = divata]. (Hakluyt soc. 1874, p. 

I4 ^he\ord dewata, which occurs in the two names mentiond, 
is found in most of the languages of the Archipelago, in the 

senses ‘divinity,’ ‘deity,’ ‘a god,’ ‘the gods,’ Malay yytjJ* 
d6wata, Achinese diwata, Batak debate/, Javanese dewata, 
Sundanese dewata, Balinese dewatd, Macassar r'ewata, Hugis 
dhoula, Sangi-Manganitu dHtcatah. It is one of the conspicuous 
Hindu words in Malayan: Singhalese deicata (1830 Clough, p. 
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286), Hindustani 2cjf?T deotit ( deo'ta , Fallon) a god, a 

divinity (1817 Shakespk\r, p. 409; 1879 Fallow, p. 669), from 
Sanskrit deodth, divinity, a divinity, a god or idol (1891 

Cappkller, p. 236), from deni, a god. 

cyljjJ dewata, Hind. jctfTT, a terra likewise applied to the above 
celestial beings [dewa], bat with this distinction, tlrat the appellation 
of ilewa belongs to their personal natare. and dewAta to their divino 
character, and accordingly the invocations and prayers (at least in 
Malayan poetry) are always addressed to them under the latter name... 

1812 Mabsden, Diet, of the Malayan long., p. 140. 
d«wftta (S. J37TT dlvat&), condition divino, divinite. duitv, lea 
dieux.... — Jpl* m&nuk diwdta, l’obeau de paradis. Jav. et Sund. 
... diwata. Bat- dibata. Male- rtuata. Bug- ditoata. 

1875 Favrr, 1:849. 

' Dewa, godheid, hindo^godheid ... Dewata (00k Djawata) ■ 
Dewa. >895 Mater, p. 74. 

.. . {dam] N. K. un dleu, uno divinit*. essence divine. [dewata] 

et.. . [jawata] une divinity du second ordre. 

1870 FaTRE, Diet, javanaia-franpii*, p. 182. 

Dhoata, a heathen god, a deity; sometimes a demon. Dcioata, 
C[lough] 286, a god, a deity, any divine person. 

1862 Rxoo, Diet, of the Sunda lung., p. 106. 

.. . rncdta, bep. reioatdya, vnw. reteatdngkoc, God. bescbermengel, 
boechermgcest. Boeg. drirdfa idem. Mai. en Jav. deirAta, Sanskr. 
diwatA en dtwatya, een godheid van den tweeden rang.... 

1859 Matturs, Makattaanch-IIollanilich 1 coordenboek, p. 463. 

God, m. ddwdtah. 

x86o Riedel, Sangi-Manganituech woordenl\jttje, p. 387. 

A third Malay name occurs in the commercial language 
v^»Lo bdrang radii, ‘dead bird.’ Most Malaya see the bird of 
heaven only when it is dead. They buy and sell it dead; but 
they do not wear dead birds on their heads when they go to 
church. They ar not civilized. 

Faradijsvogcl | Maleisch boerong mati | Wolcara fanin | Oedjir 
fanan | Eli Eilat manok woeloenoe | Oorspronk eubaoe\jar. . 

1864 Eltberoen, Korte voordenlijtt van de 
taal dcr Aroe- en Kej eilanden, p. 565. 

Those are now all known in the Malay Archipelago as "Burong 
mati,” or dead birds, indicating that the Malay traders never saw 
them alive. 1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 420. 

A geographic name bfirong Papila, ‘bird of Papua’ (New 
Guinea and adjacent islands), occurs. I notice also with# two 
Amboina names, manu mahu (‘foreign bird’) and aalaxoan. 
There ar other Malayan names which I must pass by. 
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... BOrong papua....birds of Paradise. 1812 Marsden, p. 11S. 

Manu tnahu, paradijsvogel (Ml. burong papua )—salawon (T. R. K.). 

1864-65 A. van EKRifi, Woordenl\j 8 t....Ambonscheeilavden, p. 308. 

Of the European forms of the \vor<l, the Italian manvcodiala 
appeard in the latter part of the sixteenth century. 

The Italians call it Manu coiliutas.... 

1598 tr. Linsc'Hotrn, p. 35. (See Eng. quotations.) 

Manucotlidta, tho Paradise-bird, which is said to have no feete. 

16x1 Fix>Rio. (Not mod. 1598.I 

[This entry immediately follows the entry *• Manucho", for which seo 
Mamuque.] 

Manucotlidta, Manitche, a lino coloured bird in India....[etc.: seo 
under Mamuqck.] 1659 Fi-oiuo, ed. Torriano. 

Mauucodiatn, l’vcello di Dio, Toiseau de paradis. 

1660 Dukz, Dittionario italiano tifranccsc, p. 513. 

Ti e word appears in Spanish apparently only as a recent 
reflection of scientific nomenclature. 

Manucoduito, ta, adj. Omit. Parecido al manucudio. Manucodiatos, 
s. m. pi. Familla dc aves silvanas, cuyo tij>o es el g6nere nmnucodio. 

1878 Dominoukz, Diccionario nacional 
....de la lengua fsjxiilola, p. 114s. 

In Portuguese manucodiata has an extended use, being applied 
to a bird of tho Erir/.ils and to a constellation of the southern sky. 

Manucodidta, s. f. tho bird of Paradise, a raro bird. Manucodiata (in 
the Brazils), a sort of bird called jubiru guaca, by tho natives, Manu- 
codiata, a southern constellation of eleven stare. It has been but lately 
discovered. 1861 Vibyka, Did. of the Eng. and Port. long. 

(Lisbon), 2:461. (Sim. 1893 Michaelis.) 

In English text the word ia first cited as Italian: 

In these Hands [Moluccas! onlie is found tho bird, which tho Portia* 
gales call Passaros de Sol, that is Fowle of the Sunne, tho Italians call 
it Manu codiatas, and the Latinists, Paradiseas. and by us called Para- 
dico birdes, for yo beauty of their feathers which passe al other birds: 
those birds aro never soeno alive, but being dead they are found vpon 
the Hand; they flie, as it is said, alwaies into the Sunne, and k&po 
themselues continually in the ayre....for they liaue neither f6et nor 
wings, but onely head and bodie, and the most part tayle.... 

1598 tr. Linbchoten, Discours of voyages (Hakluyt soc. 1885), 1:118. 

The Birds of Paradise (saith this Author) haue two feet, as well as 
other Birds; but as soone as they are taken, they are cut off, with a 
great part of their body, whereof a little is left with the head and 
neoke, which being hardned and dried in the Sunne, scemo to be so 
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bred. The Moores made the Handers beleeue that they came out of 
Paradise, and therefore call them Mauueodiata, or holie Birds, and 
haue them in religious accompt: They are very beautifull, with variety 
of fethers and colours. 16x3 Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 452. 

Cockcram (lid not fail to include this remarkable bird in his 
menagerie of wonders, along with the “Griffin, a foure-footed 
Bird, being very fierce,” the “ Harpies, monstrous deuouring 
Birds,” and the “ Pliawix, the rarest bird in the world.” 

Manucadite, tho Bird of Paradise. 1626 Cockkham, The English 
dictionaries or, an interpreter of hartl English irords. third juirt. 

The male and female Maniieordiatac, the male having a hollow in 
the back, in which ’tin reported the female both layes nnd hatches her 
eggs. 1645 Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 4. (Y.) 

As for the story of the Mauueodiata or Bird of Paradise, which in 
the former Age was generally received and accepted for true, even by 
the Learned, it is now discovered to be a fable, and rejected and 
oxploded by all men [l. e. that it has no feet]. 

1691 Ray, Wisdom of Qod manifested in the 
works of the creation (1692), pt. 2:147- (Y.) 

Paradlsaia, in zoology, a name used by some authors for the bird 
mauueodiata. 1728-81 Chambers. Cyelojxetlia. (Jodrell 1820 .) 

See other quotations in Jodrell, s. v. 

To mauueodiata is ultimately due the word matnicode, a book- 
name for a group of birds of paradise which some would separate 
from the family. See Newton, in Encyc. Brit. (1883), 15:504; 
Diet, of birds, p. 534-5. 

Mias, the orang-utan of Borneo. 

The word mias, as the nativ name in one region of Borneo for 
the animal long known in English as the orang-utan or orang¬ 
outang, seems to hav enterd into English use for tho first timo in 
the “Journal” of James Brooke, the raiah of Sarawak, as cited 
below. The “Journal” was puhlisht in 1848. The passages 
quoted wer written in 1840. Bevond a few casual mentions of 
mias, apparently based on Brooke’s use (1856 Crawfurd, 1862 
Rigg, quoted below), I find no other use of mias in English until 
Wallace, in 1869, in his work “The Malay Archipelago” gave it 
a permanent standing in literature. 

It is clear from Brooke’s general way of writing nativ words, 
that he meant mias to be pronounced according to English anal¬ 
ogies, that is, to rime with bias. I inferd from Wallace’s work 
that he used mias to represent the same pronunciation; and he 
has recently favord me with a note confirming this inference. 

Alias then is pronounced mai'as, and answers to a Malayan or 
Bornean form which would be strictly transliterated maias or 
mayas. I find in my Malay or Malayan dictionaries just one 
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entry of this form, namely, Malay maias or may as, in 

Dutch manner mil j as, given as a word used on the north coast 
of Borneo, equivalent to the better-known term maw as used 
elsewhere as shown below. 

miljas, N. kust Borneo: mftwas (drang Stan).— 
(Tfuuk).) *884 Wall and Tuuk, 3:118. 

This maias is but a Malay reflex of the Dayak name, of whioh 
I find mention in two vocabularies printed in an important com- 

E ilation concerning Sarawak and British North Borneo, which 
as just been publisht, after all these pages ar in type, and nearly 
all closed to additions. It will be seen that one entry givs the 
nominal English form also as maias: 

Monkey (orang-utan), Dayak maias. 

1861 Chalmers, Vocal, of Eny. and Sarawak Dayalcs, in Roth, 
Natives of Saraioak and British North Borneo, 1896, 2 : App. 
p. 144 . 

Malay (colloquial) mains, English maias, Knnowit kujuh, Kyan 
hiranyutun, Bintulu maias. 

a. 1887 H. B. Low, Vocabularies, in Roth, op. cit., 2 : App. p. 63. 

In Hardcland’s Dayak dictionary (1859) no form like maias or 
mias or mdicas appears. The name there given for the orang¬ 
utan is fcahio (p. 203). A smaller speoios is cald kalaxoet (p. 213). 

Crawfurd (1852) givs “miyaa” as “the Bornean namo of 
the orang-utan,” and Favre (1875) givs in the list of forms under 
mawas the “Dayak mias” But I suspect Crawfurd’s miyas 
and Favre’s in ins to be spurious forms, due to inadyortence in 
reversing the English mias of Brooko into the nativ original. 

Muias or nnlyas, as the Dayak name on the north coast of 
Borneo, may be a purely local namo not related to any other terra, 
or it may be, as Tuuk assumes, an other form of tho widely 
known term mil was, which is found in all tho recent Malay dic¬ 
tionaries, but not before 1863. 

. yjAjo m a was, do orang-oetan. (Batlaksch] id.) 

^ J 1863 Pijnappkl, p. 218. 

IjmjLo m ft was, l'orang-outang. £> y> 

£p\ dfta Ikor mftwas yang di-namft-i ftloh 
ftrang p&tih drang hOtan, deux mawas quo les Europeons nom- 

ment orang-outang (H. Ab. 85). Bat- mawas. Day. mias. 

1875 Favre, 2:323. 

Also 1884 Wall and Tuok 3:117; 1893 Klinkbrt, p. 657. 

MA'wa'or mft'was (the ape usually called “orang-utan"). 

1895 Fokker, Malay phonetics, p. 60. 

Beside the form mawas there is an other form cited, mftwa. 
(See last quotation ; 1884 Wall and Tuuk, 3:117.) 
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In Achin the orang-utan is cald mono*. We may allow the 
variation. 

(—jjLo manos, de orang oetan. 

' 1889 Lanoen, Woordenboek der Atjehschc tan I, p. 253. 

There is a different word mlu, miya, 1 —*—* , applied to an 
other species of ape, or used as a general name. It occurs as 
in ea in llaex (1631), and runs through all the dictionaries. 

The history of tttUu in English use begins, as I hav said, with 
the “Journal” of Rajah Brooke, in the portion written in 1840. 
The quotations follow. It is to Ik* noted that Brooke’s “Journal” 
is discontinuous and fragmentary, and often refers, in a casual 
and familiar way, to words and things which hav not beforo been 
mentiond and ar nowhere exphind. 

Brooke’s first mention of mias is in the following quotation, 
where the word is abruptly introduced as a synonym for what is 
previously eald (p. 213, 218) orung-outang: 

While lazily awaiting the report of our Dyaks who were detached in 
search of the miaa, we fell in with a party of Balows. 

1840 Brooke, Journal, in Mundy, Narrative 
of events in Borneo awl Celdxs (1848), 1:220. 

In the next mention, and in one further on (p. 226), the word is 
used unchanged as a plural: 

After our intorviow with the Balow other mias woro discovered. 

1840 IL , p. 221. 

They fell the isolated tree, and the mias, confused, entanglod, is besot 
by his pursuers, noosed, forked down, and made captive. 

1840 Id., p. 226. 

I further learn from the natives that at the full of the moon tho mias 
roams a great dcAl, but at the time of new moon they are sluggish, and 
remain stationary in their nests....In the fruit season, which here com¬ 
mences about November, the mias are found close round tho habitations 
of mon, but at other seasons they retire more into the forest, and, from 
tho appearance of their teeth, they must live on hanl-rinded fruits. 

X840 Id., p. 226. (Other instances on p. 225, 227, 229.) 

Brooke speaks of “two distinct species” of the mias, the mias 
pappan, which he also calls simply pappan, and the “mias rembi , 
which he calls only rembi. As with mias , he uses the terms with¬ 
out previous explanation, as if they wer well known. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that I have not seen the largest 
mias pappan. 1840 Id., p. 225. 

The mias, both pappan and rembi (I assume the distinction), have 
nests or houses in the trees formed by twisted leaves and twigs, and 
resembling a rook’s nest in everything but size. 1840 Id., p. 226. 
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The next mention of mias, in an English context, which I hav 
noted, is in Crawfurd’s gazetteer of the Archipelago (1856), p. 315. 
It probably refers to Brooke’s use. 

The next is in Rigg (1862), p. 328, who takes it from Brooke. 

It was Mr. Wallace, as I hav said, who gave mias a standing 
in English. lie met the mias, beast and word, on the Sirnunjon 
river, not far from Sarawak, on the northwest coast of Borneo, 
on the 21st of March, 1855 . I cite his first mention of the 
word, and some other instances. 

In all these objects I succeeded beyond my expectations, mul will 
now give some account of my cx]>urleiu-o in limiting the Orang-utan, 
or “Miiu" as it is culled by tbo natives [of Borneo] ; and ns this name 
is short, and easily pronounced, I ahull genomlly use it in preference 
to Simla satyrus, or Orang-utan. 

1869 Wa 1.lack, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 30-31. 

And he was a giant, his head and Issly being full as large as a man's. 
Ho was of the kind called by the Dynks " Mias Cliappun," or “ Mias 
Pnppan," which bus the skin of the face broadened out to a ridge or 
fold at each side. l86 9 1,l > P- 37 . 

The very day after my arrival in this place. I was so fortunato ns to 
shoot another adult male of the small Orang. the Mius-kassir of the 
Dynks. * 86 9 /*. p. 4a. 

In the S&dong. whore I observed it. the Mias is only found where the 
country is low, level, und swampy, and at the same time covered with 
a lofty virgin forest. * 86 9 P- 44 . 

It is a singular and very interesting sight to watch a Mias making 
his way leisurely through the forest. He walks dolilxtrately along 
some of the larger branches, in tlu» soini-oroct attitude which the groat 
length of Ills arms and the shortness of bis legs enuso him naturally to 
assume; and tlio disproportion between these limbs is increased by his 
walking on his knuckles, not on the palm of the hand, ns wo should do. 

1869 Id., p. 45 * 

Ho said : “ Tim Mias bus no enemies; no animals dare attack it but 
the crocodilo and the python. He always kills tire crocodile by main 
strength, standing upon it, pulling open its jaws, and ripping up its 
throat." 1869 Id., p. 47. (Other instances on every pago from 31 to 46-) 

Johoro....it is in its wild forosts and inland mountains that wo moot 
with a type of man by far the most primitive that these regions have to 
show. These are the Jacoons, who, like the Oraug-utan, or Mias of 
Borneo, are reported to dwell in trees. 

1875 Thomson, The Straits of Malacca, Indo-China, and China, p. 78. 

The familiar name for the ape [orang-utan] is of Malay origin, and 
means ' wild man of the woods,' but to the Dynks the orang is known 
as the Mias. 1884-88 Riverside nat. hist., 5:523- 

The term Mias, which is the Dyak name for the Orang utan of the 
Malays, in that part of Borneo to the N. E. of the Sarawak River (where 
it is most abundant and best known) is pronounced exactly as the 
English terms bias and lias. 1896 Wallace, Letter , July 10. 
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Nory, a parrot of the Eastern islands cald also, and now exclu- 
eivly, lory, from an other form of the same original Malayan 
word. See Lory. 

The form nory, in the spelling nori (in plural nor if), •/rnry, 
*noory, mnory (wjth plural neioria), and once noyro, in plural 
noyras, appears in English records in the latter end of the six¬ 
teenth century, much earlier than lory , lmt it has hitherto faild 
of due entry in English dictionaries. It comes through Portu¬ 
guese, Italian, or New Latin. The New Latin *tiorit*, in aoeusntiv 
plural iwrof, is found before the middle of the fifteenth century 
(c. 1430); New Latin also noyru (1601); Port, *uura, pi. uiirc 
(1516 Barbosa), tioyra (15 ..), norc (1878 Vieyra) ; Italian nuro 
(1598); Dutch noeri. 

The Malay original is nflrT, nilri, written sometimes 
jyj nflri. It is also transcribed nori (1631, 1833, 1882,01c.). 
The English forms *nury, *noory, ncicry rest on n flrl; the forms 
nory, nori, on nori, which is rather the Javanese form. The 
related forms ar Achinese nuri (Laugcn), nori (Dias), Javanese 
nori , Balinese nori, Bugis nori. Macassar nori, also nuri; beside 
tho forms named under Lory, namely, Malay Jav - 

and Sund. luri, Sangi-Manganitu lurin. Raffles and Favre cito a 
Sundanese nori, but Rigg giv* only lari. 


Nori. Psittncua. 1631 Haex, Dictiomirium Malaico-Zotinum, p, 31. 
Paittncui. Nori. 1631 Harx. Dictionarium Latino-Malaictan, p. 55. 
nfirl the lury. a beautiful bird of the parrot kind brought 

from the Moluccas. BQrong nftrl lang pnndci bor-k/lta-kiita 
a lury expert at talking. Hak&yat bOrong nQri the tale® of a 
parrot. *8** Marsden, p. 350. 

noerio do loerie, een fraaije vogel. 

Hr'' 1825 Roorda van Eysinoa, p. 401- 

Nuri (J. nori). The loory parrot: a parrot. 1852 Crawfurd, p. lax. 
.«j noeri, eene papegaai-eoort uit de Molukkon, do lorrie. 

1863 Pijnappel, p. 226. 
n&ri, perroquet des ilea Moluques; et ausei, perroquet en g£n- 

*ral....Jav. et Sund... . non et. .. fun. Mak. ... nuri et.. .non. 

1875 Favre, 1:904. 

Bftrong nuri parrot. 1881 Swettbnhaii{i 887 ), 2:23. 

[iVflri alone, and Luri, not in.J 

yyj nceri, naam eenersoort van papegaai. 

1884 Wall and Tuuk, 3:217. 
noeri, papegaai. 1893 Kxjkkzrt, p. 688. 

Noeri (Boeroeng noeri), de roode papegaai. 

1895 Mayer, p. 175. 

Nori [D.] non. X879 Dias, Lijst van Aljehsche xooorden, p. 158. 

noeri, een soort van papegaai. 

'' 1889 Lanoen, WoordtnbocJc der Atjehsche tool, p. 273. 
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IJikkcrs 1882 givs no Achinese equivalent to what he enters as 
Malay nort. 

Noerri, A. roode pai*gaai. 1835 Roorda van Eysinoa, Javuansch 

en Nederduitseh tvoordenboek, p. 450. 


The form “ noorri ” corresponds to “ loerri,” p. 312 (see Lory). 
The correct Javanese form is nori. 

. . . [non] N. K. perroquet. 1870 Favkr, Diet. jav.-fran^aU, p. 73 - 
Rod parrot | Mai Ay u nuri | Javan -- Jnwa non, Sumla nhri \ 
Madurese — Madura tu'ire, SuinenAp vifiri I Bali nbri | Lanipung nughi. 

1817 Raffles, Hint, of Java, 2: App. p. 90. 
.. . n&ri, bep. nortya, ceno loeri, soort van pai>egani. Jaw idem, 
lift]., Sund. noori. — Niirt-Strang, noeri van Ceram ; noeri-Popoewa, 
noori van Papoewa; noeri-Toeddre, noeri vnnTidore; noeri-Tarandti, 
noori van Ternate ; on noeri-Ildtjang, noeri van Batcliinn, soorten van 
noeri. 1859 Matthkh, ’Muluissaursch-HolUmdsch woonlenbock, p. 376. 
. . . noeri, bop. noertya=ndri. 1859 Id. ib. 

Parrot.. . nuri, nori. 

1833 [Tiiomhen|, Vocab. Eng, Pugis and Malay lang., p. 24. 


The earliest montion of the nory, in a European languago, is in 
Poggio, whose statement, as given by Conti and recently trans¬ 
lated, is as follows: 

In Bandan three kinds of parrot aro found, somo with red feathers 
and a yellow beak, and somo parti-coloured which are called Nori, that 
is brilliant. 

c. 1430 Conti, tr. in Intlia in the XVI. Cent. (18 . .), p. 17. (Y.) 

Tho last, words, in Poggio’s original Latin, aro: "quos Noros appel¬ 
lant hoc est lucidos," showing that Conti connected the word with tho 
Pore, wars" lux.” 1886 Yulic and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, p. 398. 


Tho word appears in Italian dictionaries of tho sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries as nuro. So Florio: 

Nuro, a bird in Samatra liko a poppingiay, but of fairer colour, 
and fpeaketh more plaino. 1598 Florio. 


In his next edition, perhaps by accident, but perhaps in con¬ 
sequence of the hatred for definit statement which characterized 
the time, he omits the mention of place, and Hies his bird all in 
the vast and wandering air. Parrots might “speak plain,” but 
not the “resolute John Florio.” 

Niiro, a birde of a fairer colour then a Poping-iay and fpeaketh moro 
plaine. x6xx Florio. 

Niiro, a bird of fairer colour than a Popiniaye, and speaketh more 
plainly. 1659 Florio, ed. Torriano. 

Nore, am. a sort of parrot. 1878 Vibyra, Novo dice, portatil das 

linguas Portugueza e Ingleza, x: 534 - 
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The first English mention, is, as usual, in a translation from an 
other language. 

There are hogs also with homes, ami parats which prattle much 
which they call noris. 

1601 tr. Galvano(i 5 S 5 ). Account of the Discovert*n of the 
World (Hakluyt (1S07), 4:42-1). (Y- p. 39*.) 

As for fowles. they liauo abundance of Parrots, & Noyraa, more pleas¬ 
ing in beautie, speech and other delights then the Parrot, but cannot 
be brought out of that cooutrey aline. 

16x3 Pcrchas. Pilgrimage. . pp. 429-430- 

....Cockatooas and Xrieries from Bantam. 

1698 Fryer. Neic account of East India and Dentin, p. 116. (Y.) 

Brought ashore from the Resolution....a b'eirry and four yards of 
broad cloth for a present to the Havildar. 

1698 In Wheeler, Madron in the olden time (1861), 1:333. (Y.) 

Ongka. See Unoka. 

Orang, the same ns Oraxg-utan, which see. 

Orang is a purely English reduction of the proper term orang¬ 
utan, arising from a vague notion that orang- in this term is the 
essential element. 

Finally in regard to the geographical distribution of the higher quad- 
rumana, I would contrast the peculiarly limited range of orange and 
chimpanzees with the cosmopolitan character of mankind. The two 
species of orang, pithecus, are confined to Borneo, and Sumatra; the 
two species of chimpanzee, troglodytes, are limited to an intertropical 
tract of the western part of Africa. 

x8 .. Owes, On the gorilla, p. 5a (in Latham 
188a, a. v. •* orang or itrang iitan"). 

This mode of progression was, however, very unusual, nnd is more 
characteristic of the Hylobates than of the Orang. 

1869 Wallace. Malay ArchipeUigo (1890), p. 31. (An otherex. p. 38.) 

It may be safely stated, however, that the Orang never walks erect, 
unless when using its hands to support itself by branches overhead or 
when attacked. Representations of it* walking with a stick are en¬ 
tirely imaginary. 1869 Id., p. 46. 

On the whole, therefore, I think it will be allowed, that up to this 
time we have not the least reliable evidence of the existence of Orangs 
in Borneo more than 4 feet a inches high. 1869 Id., p. 49. 

The height of the orang'a cerebrum in front is greater in proportion 
than in either the chimpanzee or the gorilla. 

1889 Wallace, Darwinism, p. 452. 

Orang-utan, the celebrated ape of Borneo and Sumatra, 
Simia satyrus. 

This pleasing creature, without any effort on his part, has 
made a name for himself throughout the world. He has been 
known in English since the seventeenth century as orang-outang, 
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orang-otang, ourang-outang, ouran-ovtang, oran-ouiang, and 
now 'more accurately, orang-utan, and has recently vindicated 
his more local name Mias, which has been set forth in a previous 
article. He appears under his old name in all tho great 
languages of Europe ; French orang-outang, and, mostly from 
English or French, Spanish orang-utan, orang-outang, Portuguese 
orang-oUingo, Catalan orangithl, Italian orangotan, Dutch orang- 
<etan, German orang-utaug, Swedish and Danish orangutang, 
Russian orangutangil, etc. 'Flic form orang-outang for orang- 
outan, •utan shows the English tendency to make compound 
names of outland origin rime within themselves, if tho parts hav 
any suggestiv similarity. 


A I . 

tyy 0 


rang 


Tho original Malay form of the name is 
iltan, or £^1 orang hfltan, man of the woods’ or ‘of 

the forest’ or ‘of tho bush’ or ‘of tho wilderness,’ that is ‘hush- 
man’; or, giving a tan an adjectiv force, ‘ wild man.’ The term 
is in common Malay use in its litoral sense to designate a human 
being who livs in tho woods, a wild man, a savage. Indeed it 
means just the same thing as suoage— Latin silnatieus, sc. homo, 
* man of tho woods.’ 

The special application to the silvan and arboreal anthropoid is 
not to be regarned as poetic or scientific. It is no doubt merely 
a simple “nativ” name. Tho Malays who saw these creatures 
thought they wer real “ wild men,” and enld them so. It is a 
long way from this nativ simplicity to tho lataly attaind scientific 
satisfaction reflected in the almost synonymous name “anthro¬ 
poid.” 

But this particular application of cirang Otan to tho ape does 
not appear to be, or over to hav been, familiar to tho Malays 

® morally. Crawford (1852) and Swoitenham (1887) omit it, 
ijnnppcl says it is “Low Malay,” and Klinkert (1893) denies 
the use entirely. This uncertainty i* explaind by the limited 
area in which tho animal exists within even nativ observation. 
Mr. Wallace could find no nativs in Sumatra who “had ever 
heard of such an animal,” and no “ Dutch officials who knew any¬ 
thing about it.” Then tho name came to European knowledge 
more than two hundred and sixty years ago; in which time 
probably more than one Malay name has faded out of general 
use or wholly disappeard, and many othor things hav happend. 


Orang fttan. tho wild man, a species of ape. 

X812 Marsdkn, p. 22. 

OrangQtan, tho wild man, or man of the woods; a name given to 
different species of the ape. 18x2 Marsden, p. 364. 

hootan en oetan woud.bosch,wildernis... Orang oetan 
een boschmensch, ieiuand die in do natuurstaat leeft, zoo als sommige 
volkon in de wocste streken van Trangganoo wolke 6 rang oetan 
genuamd worden; drang oetan noemt men don aap, die veel naar 
den mensch gelijkt en op Borneo govonden wordt. 

1825 Roorda van Eysinoa, p. 411- 
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Orang-fttan is not in Crawford 185: in this sense (‘ape’), 
but he uses it in his definition of miyai. See Mias. 

c ..I orang, mensch ... — oetan, een wilde; in’t laag-mal. = 
toawas, eeue bekende soort van aap. 1863 Punapprl, p. 19. 

c *.l orang, hoinme. personne, gens.... — “rang hfttan, 

un sauvage, un orang-outang. *875 Favrk, 1:36. 

hfttan, bois. forvl: inculte, sauvage. ... — flrang 

hfttan, l'homme sauvage. ou 1’hommo des bois. Forang-ontang. 

1875 Favkk, 1:179. 

cj.l firang, persoon; individu (00k van dieren); inensoh ... o. 
cetan, boschmensch; wilde: rekere bekende apensoort (a. mawai. Tj. 

1877 Wall and Tuuk, 1:139. 

Orang u tan, Orang-utan. [Note:] A large monkey resembling man. 

1887 Lim HlOKO Snco. Manual of the Malay colloquial, 1:128. 

Orang-oetan, een boschcnraensch, wilde. 00k benaming van eon 
groote apensoort. ’ 1895 Mayer, p. 183. 

Some dictionaries enter orang-fttan only in its literal use. 

OrAng-utan. A wild man. a savage; a rustic, a clown; literally. 
" man of the woods or forest." 1852 Crawpurd, p. laa. 

6rang fttan wild tribe*. 1881 Swetteniiam, 3:76. 

hoetan, bosch. wildernis; wild; orang lioetan, een 
wilde, boschbowoner. 1893 Kunkrkt, p. 705. 

c orang, persoon,individu, man.mensch ... orang hoetan, 
eon wilde boechbewoner, doch geen soort van aap. 1893 Id., p. 58. 

The name orang fttan is found, as a foreign term, in Sun- 
danese: 

Orang utan, words which in Malay imply. “ wild man of the woods " 
—Simia Satyrus, is the name of a largo monkey found on Borneo, and 
only seen in Java as a curiosity. On the north coast of Borneo they 
are called Mias. x86a Rioo. p. 3*8. 

[See full quot. under Mias.] 

The earliest European mention of the name orang-utan , occurs, 
in the spelling ourang-outang, in the New Latin of Bontins (1631). 
He mentions the belief of the “Javans,” meaning rather the Malays, 
that the orang-utans can talk, but that they will not talk, lest they 
should be compeld to work. Sagacious creatures! yet short of 
that Occidental wisdom which prompts many men to talk, and 
thereby avoid work. 

Loqui vero cos easque posse Iavani aiunt, sed non velle, ne ad labores 
cogantur; ridicule mehercules. Nomen ei induunt Ourang Outang, 
quod hominem silvae significat. 

1631 Bostics, Hist. nat. et me/L, v. cap. 33, p. 85. (Y. p. 49 * • 
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The earliest English use I hav noted is in 1699. 

Orang-Outang, sivc Homo Sylvestris: or the Anatomy of a Pygmio 
compared with that of a Monkey, an Ape, and a Man.... 

X699 E. Tyson [title]. 

Dr. Tyson’s Anatomy of the Orang-Outang, or Pygmio. 

1701 Ray, Creation, 3:232. (S. D.) 

You look like a cousin-german of Ourang Outang, 

X748 Smollett, Roderick Random, clx. 14 (wks. 1811, 1:76). (S. D.) 

I lmve one slave more, who was given me in a present by the Sultan 
of Pontinna.... This Gentleman is Lord Monhoddo's genuine Orang¬ 
outang, which in the Malay language signifies literally wild man.... 
Some peoplo think seriously that the orangoutang was the original 
patriarch and progenitor of tho whole Malay race. 

x8x x LORI) Minto, Diary in India, p. 268-9. (Y.) 

See other quotations, 1727. *783. « 8 oi, etc., in Yule. 

We had not proceeded, however, al>ove ten minutes before an orang¬ 
outang was descried seated amid the branches of a high tree on tho 
banks of tho stream. 

1840 BROOKK, Journal, in Mundy, Narrative of events in 
Romeo and Celebes (1848), 1:218. (Also 1:213.) 

Of oourao Wallace, the cminont author of “Tho Malay Archi¬ 
pelago, the laud of tho orang-utan and tho bird of paradise.” has 
much to say of this important man of tho woods, though, ns before 
said, ho prefers to call him mias. 

Ono of my chiof objects in coming to stay at Simunjon was to boo the 
Orang-utan (or great inun-liko apo of Bornoo) in his native haunts, to 
study his habits, and obtain good specimens of tho different varieties 
and species of both sexes, and of the adult and young animals. 

1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 30. 

Tho Orang-utan is known to inhabit Sumatra and Borneo, and there 
is ovory reason to believe that it is confined to these great islands, in 
tho former of which, however, it seems to ho much more rare. In 
Borneo it has a wide range, inhabiting many districts on the south¬ 
west, south-east, north east, and north-west coasts, but appears to bo 
chiefly confined to tho low and swampy forests. X869 Id., p. 44. 

As tho Orang-utan is known to inhabit Sumatra, and was in fact first 
discovered there, I made many inquiries about it; but none of the 
natives had ever heard of such an animal, nor could I find any of tho 
Dutch officials who know anything about it. 1869 Id., p. 103. 

Ban-manas, n. m. A wild man of tho woods (jaiigli-Adml ); an 
orangoutang. 1879 Fallon, Hxnd.-Eng. diet., p. 271. 

Pangolin, the scaly ant-eater, Manis, of various species. 

It is also written, more correctly, but less often, pengolin. The 
proper English form would be *pengoling , pronounced peng- 
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S Vling. The form pangolin follows the French pangolin of 
uffon. 

The Malay word is peng-goling, transcribed also 

pGng'gflling; Katingan pcngiling. It means ‘roller,’ or, 
more literally, ‘roll-np.* The word is formd from goling roll, 
wrap, with the denominativ prefix pe-, which takes before g 
the form peng-. The fonn a jxu<gMang” in ^ ule (x886) and 
Webster (1890) is erroneous. 


peng-goling a roller; tliat which rolls up. or. on which a 

thing is rolled up. (Vid. gOling.) The pangolin, an animal 

which has its name from the faculty of rolling itself up: of these the 
Malays distinguish two kinds, the peng-gdling ram but or hairy 
(myrmophaga), and the peng-gdling slsik or scaly.called properly 

tangglllng (manis). 1812 Marsdrn, p. 235. 

Qy&z peng-goling een roller . . . Een dier dnt rich oprolt. 

Peng-goling rambot de harige pangolin (myrmophaga). Pong- 
gflling siesikh de fchubbige pengolin. gewoonlijk tang-gicling 
gonaamd. *815 Roorda van Eymsoa, p. 271. 

PAngguling (guling). A roller; the pangoUn or ant-eater. Manis 
javanica; v. TAnggiling and TrAnggiling. 

1852 Crawford, p. 134. 
peng-gQling, qui roul® ou scrtArouler, nom d’un squa- 

mifAro (manis javanicus), ainsi noramA A cause do la maniAro dont il 
soroule. v. tXJ&i tang-glling. 1875 Favre, 1:420. 

Maleisch peng-goeling, Sarapitsch tcngiling, Katinganscli pcngi¬ 
ling, rol, een soort van dier. geschubde miercneter. 

X872T1EDTKK, Woordenlijst, p. 54. 


Compare Lampong ptng-gidang, echo (‘ what is rolled back ’). 
Penggoelang, echo. 1891 Heurich. Lampongsch....wrdr\l\jst, p. 25. 


English use begins with Pennant and Goldsmith. 

Le Pangolin de Buffon X. 180, tab. xxiv-M[anis].... Inhabits the 

if lands of India, and that of Formofa. The Indians call it Pangotlling; 
and the Chinefe, Chin Chion Stick. 

Feeds on lizards and infects: turns up the ground with its nofe: 
walks with its claws bent under its feet: grows very fat: i9 efteemed 
very delicate eating: makes no noife, only a fnorting. 

1771 Pennant, Synopsis of quadrupeds, p. 329. 

The pangolin, which has been usually called the scaly lizard, Mr. 
Buffon very judiciously restores to that denomination, by which it is 
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known in the countries where it is found. The pangolin, which is a 
native of the torrid climates of the ancient continent, is of all other 
animals the best protected from external injury by nature; it in about 
three or four feet long, or taking in the tail from six to eight. 

1774 Goldsmith, Hist, of the earth (179°). 
4:118,119. (Jodrell, 1820.) 

On the pangolin of Bahar .. . This fingular animal, which M. Buffon 
deferibes by the name of Pangolin, is well known in Euroi»o fince the 
publication of his Natural History and Goldsmith's elegant abridge¬ 
ment of it....[A description follows, with a cut of •* the Vajraclta."J 

1789 Sir W. Jonics, Work* (1807), 4:356. 

A fine young mnnis or pangolin. a. 1794 hi, 2:305. 

V. Edentata. J , engolin.—Ot the Edentata the only example in Cey¬ 
lon is the scaly ant-eater, called by the Singhalese, Caballaya, but usu¬ 
ally known by its Malay name of PcngoHil, a word indicative of its 
faculty, when alarmed, of “rolling itself up” Into a compact ball, by 
bonding its head towards its stomach, arching its hack into a cirolo, and 
securing all by a powerful fold of its mail-covered tail....Of two 
specimens which I kept nlivo at different times, one about two feet in 
length, from the vicinity of Kandy, was a gentle and nffectionato crea¬ 
ture, which, after wandering over the houso in search of ants, would 
attract attention to its wonts by climbing up my knee, Inying hold of 
my leg with its prohonsilo tail. The other, more thun doublo that 
length, was caught in the jungle near Chitaw, and brought to me in 
Colombo. i860 Tennrnt, Sketches of the natural 

hist, of Ceylon, p. 46. 47 - 

Of the hahite of the jtenoolin I found that very little was known by 
the natives, who regard it with aversion, one name given to it being 
tho « Negombo devil.” i860 Id., p. 48. 

. . . Lin. Strong, flerco, enduring; a norno for the pangolin, and 
perhaps this character imitates tho Inst syllable of its Javanese name 
pangillng. 1874 Williams. Syllabic did. of the Chinese lang., p. 54 i- 

Civot-cats were very abundant; and tho nocturnal scaly ant-eater or 
pangolin (Munis) was pretty often captured in tho evening, while clum¬ 
sily climbing on the trees, licking up with amazing rapidity streams of 
ants, which are its sole food-an interesting form especially to the 
embryologist and the genealogist, who find in its structures surviving 
" marks of ancientness," which have greatly helpod to unravel the 
mammalian pedigree. 1885 Forurs, A naturalist's ivanderings 

in the Eastern Archipelago, p. 115. 

Pomali, a Malayan name for the custom of superstitious 
interdict commonly known by the Polynesian term tabu. 

The more correct spelling would be rather paniali or pemali. 
Tho Malay form is ^Us pfimali, pain illi, ‘ forbidden, inter¬ 
dicted, unlawful, tabu.’ It is found in many forms: Achineso 
pimaloi, Bat. hubali (Ivruyt), kimali (Pijuappel), Soudanese 
pamali , Balinese pbmali, Dayak pali , Macassar fcassipalli, Bugis 
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peniali , Bare# (Celebes) p«li, kapali, Sangir pttli. See other 
forms below. The “rout" appears to be piili. 

P&mali. An evil omen, a portent; ominous, portentous, inauspici- 
OUB. 1852 CRAWPURD, p. 130. 

PAmali (Bat). Bad, vicious, corrupt This word in probably the same 
with the last *852 Crawfurd, p. 130. 

JUS pt.mah, verboden. ongeoorloofd. (Boeg. id. I)aj. palL Bat. 

kCnutli. Male, kanpaUi.) 1863 1‘ijnai*prl, p. 161. 

JUs pimali* *oma gobruikt in vereeniging met pan tang. Zic 

aid....Pantang ; — dan larangan, onthoudingen en verlioden ding* 
en : bSrp&ntang, Hang Tloewah|. Pantang pi)mall, verboden 
en ongeoorloofd. Sj. Ibr. b. Chau. 1869 Kluckkrt, p. 172. 

JUS peniAli, illicite, defendu....Mak- btuipaUi. Day. j tali. 

* 1875 Favrr. 2:111. 

JUa pfimali. wat eenig kwaad ten gcvolge heeft, heteij eene 
handeling, of het nalaten eener handeling; sfila p.. buiduitslng, ten 
gevolge van nadeelige invloeden. waaraan men zlch heeft blootgestold, 
waaronder 00k gerekend wordt het nuttigen van nadeelige apljeon of 
dranken. 1880 Wall and Touk, 2:430. 

JUS pfimali, door het gebruik verboden, ongoorloofd, ondor 

verbod liggend. Soma in vereeniging met pan tang, de aid. 

1893 Kliskkrt, p. 469- 

Pdmali, verboden, ongeoorloofd, onder verbod liggend, wat als 
ongeoorloofd en onbeilaanbrcngend verboden is. 1895 Mayer, p. 192. 
ic JUS ptnaloi, verboden, ongeoorloofd. 

1889 Langes. Woordenboek der Atjchsche taal, p. 186. 
Pamali, forbidden by some moral feeling of wrong. Prohibited as 
unlucky. An interdict often superstitious, but respected for fear of 
incurring the displeasure of God or of some overruling power. 

1862 Rigo, Diet, of the Sunda long., p. 338. 
Ptmali de vloek, die op eenig werk rust, verricht op ecn dag waarop 
sulks verboden is : pimalihan door straf van boven beroebt wordon. 

1876 R. van Eck, Balineeach-Hollandsch t coordenboek, p. 241. 
Pali, unerlaubt, verboten, unglQckbringend ; was man nicht thun, 
essen, etc. mag, weil man sich sonst UuglQck zuzieben wQrde.... 
Pamali, der oft, alles fQr unerlaubt halt, etc.... 

1859 Hardrland, Dajacksch-deuttches urtrterbuch, p. 402. 

.. . KasripdUi, bep. kasripalHi/a.='t Boeg. pemAli,=' t Arab. 

gebozigd van iedere daad, die naar de heerschonde denkbeelden onder 
do Inlanders verkeerd is, en gewoonlijk nadeelige gevolgen na sich 
sleept. Zoo noemen zij bijvoorb. kassip&lli: het vertrappen van eten, 
hot loopen in de zon op het midden van den dag, het dooden van eenig 
dier in een huis waar een kind is van beneden de 40 dagen. (Tar.) 

1859 Matthes, Makattaartch-Hollandsch tcoordenboek, p. 65. 
Pali....Kapali, ongeoorloofd, verboden: morapopdlika, iets verbie- 
den, als ongeoorloofd aaogeven ; rapopalika, verboden zijn van iets. 
NB. Sang. pUli, Day. pali. Mat. palli, Bug. pemali, Mai. Sund. 
pamali. Bat. hubali. 1894 Knx:irr,Woordenlijst van deBardtaal, p. 5 »- 
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A custom of such a nature as tabu would read) the most ignor¬ 
ant and childish minds; and the words associated with it would 
all the more easily suffer alteration. All these varied forms occur 
within the Amboina group of islands: 

Alamort, gewijd (Ml. pamali)—roomer f (H. W. K.) — momoli (P.) — 
tnomodi (A.) — tamori (T. R.) — orj (Kr.). 

1864-65 A. van Ekrls, Woordenl\j«t....Ambonsche eilanden, p. 306. 

Taking these forms together, in the series pamali, pcmali, 
pomali, momoli, tnomodi, momori, mam or i, tamori , ori, and 
noting the initial relations p:m, and p:t, and the medial relations 
p:m, n:b, it is difficult to resist the comparison of the form 
tamori with the Polynesian tabu, tapu, of which other forms nr 
tambn, tabui, tobni, and kapu. See the forms in Trcgear, Maori- 
Polynesian comparative dictionary (1891), p. 472, 473. 

Wallace mentions the custom of pomali in Timor, and Forbes 
in Burn. 

A prevalent custom [in Timor] is the "pomali,” exactly equivalent 
to the "taboo" of the Pacific islanders, and equally respected. It is 
used on the commonest occasions, and a few palm leaves stuck outsido 
a garden as a sign of tho "pomali" will presorvo its produco from 
thioves ns effectually as tho threatening notice of man-traps, spring 
guns, or a savngo dog, would do with us. 

1869 WALLACE, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 149. 

Tho custom of " tabu," called hora [in Timor] " pomAli," is very gen¬ 
eral, fruit tr<M>s, houses, crops, and property of all kinds being protected 
from depredution by this corcmony, tho rovcrcnco for which is very 
great. 1869 Id., p. 451 - 

Just at the summit I came on n curious Pomali sign set up in tho for¬ 
est to protect probably some pnrt of it from depredation. Its exact 
mouning I could not find out. [A description follows.] 

1885 Forbrs, A naturalist’s wanderings 
in the Eastern Archipelago, p. 400. 

Their most dreaded and respected oatli is made, holding tho sharp top 
of a sngo palm leaf in the hand, on the sacred knife and spear taken 
from tho Matakau ; for they believe in the power of these poma/i-weap¬ 
ons to harm them at any ungunrded moment. 1885 1>- 395 (Burn). 

I was not permitted to go into their fields, as strangers and coast peo¬ 
ple are tabooed, for fear of some evil befalling their poomalied [sic] 
seeds. 1885 Id., p. 403 (Buru). 

In Malay Archipelago the custom of pomali in many respocts resem¬ 
bles tapu. 

1891 Treoear, Maori-Polynesian comparative dictionary, p. 473. 

Prau, a boat of the Malayan Archipelago. 

The word has been in English use, with reference to Malayan 
waters, for 300 years, in many forms, partly intended for Malay, 
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and partly copied from the Spanish and Portuguese translitera¬ 
tions. . , , 

The English forms hav been prau (nroperly pronounced as 
written, in two syllables, pnVu, but in English as one syllable, 
prau, riming nearly with cow), prate, and with the same pronun¬ 
ciation, prow, which was, however, also taken to rime with crow, 
and so was written also proe ; while an other form reproduced 
the Spanish and Portuguese termination -oo as -o// namely proa 
(compare Curapoa for Curasao, Krukatoa for h rukalan). 

An other form, after the Spanish, was purao. In the present 
century the form prahu, in more exact transliteration of the 
Malay, is used beside prau. 

The Malay form is prahu, pCrahn, or with omission 

of the faint h, pruu, pCriiu. The final vowel is sometimes 
omitted in writing, prahu, per ah u. It is the common 
name for ‘a boat’ throughout the Archipelago ; Achineso prahu, 
Javanese prahu, parahu, Sundanc.se prahu, Balinese p rahu, 
pedahu, Dayalc pro! in, prau, para,' h Sampit prahu, 1 idungft 
padau. There is a Chinese pilau, pdu, from the Malayan ; 
whence again Malay pilau and pilang. 

The word prau appears to be original in Malayan ; but there 
ar similar words in Indian dialect* which hav suggested a bor¬ 
rowing at one end or the other. Itigg cites the Singhalese 
“ parHuHt, a flat bottomed boat” (p. 380), and Yule the Malaya- 
lam "pOru, a boat” (p. 555). 

s!J priu a navigating vessel. (Vid. yej prnfl.) 

/ ' x8ia Markorn, p. 217- 

yfijs praQ and prau a general term for all vessels between 

the sampan or canoe, and the kapal or square rigged vessel; by 
Europeans it is usually applied to the ZijS kftnting, rigged with 
the layer tanja or oblique sail. 18x2 Marsi.bn, p. 222. 

a! J priluh, eene praauw. Indisch vaartuig. (zie prahu [not in.]) 

/ 1825 Roorda van Eysinoa, p. 259. 

Prau (J). A boat or ship. It is the generic name for any kind of 
vessel; the castle at chess. 1852 Qrawford. p. « 43 - 

yey p&rahoe, inlandsch vaartuig, vaartuig in hot algemeen ; p. 

bandoeng, groot vaartuig met slechta 6en groot vierkant ceil, en 
gebruikt tusschen de verecbillende eilanden tot vervoer van brandhout, 
houtskool enz. met een laadruirate Tan 7A8kojan. Zie verder voor 
de bijzondere soorten van prau wen op het bepalende woord. 

X893 Klinkert, p. 454 - 

PSrahoe (00k Prahoe of Perao e), inlandsch vaartuig, prauw. 

X895 Mayer, p. 194- 

Also in 1863 Pijnappel, p. X56; 1875 Favrb, 2:1x2 ; 1880 Wall and 
Tcuk, 2:406 ; x88x Swettesham (1837), 2:88. 

Prahoe prauw prahoe. 

1880 Arriens, Maleisch-Hollandsch-Atjehsche xcoordenlijst, p. 83. 
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yS&J'i prahoe, prauw, vaartuig in ’t algeraeen. 

7 ' 1889 Langen, Woortlenboek tier Atjehsche taal, p. 182. 

. .. [praJm] et.. . [parahu] N. barque, bateau, navire, bfttiment.... ■ 
1870 Favrb, Diet, javanats-franfait, p. 349- 
Prahn, a boat, a ship,—a general term for all vessels afloat. 

1862 RlOO, Diet. ofthcSunda lung., p. 380- 
Boat, l>argc ... | Sunda jxirtihn | Madurese — Madhra prdho, Sfirae- 
nap pdrau | Bali pran, prdhn | Lampung pcghdlu 1. 

1817 Rakklkh, JIM. of Jam, 2: App. 109. 
Prahoe L[aag-Bal.| (bahitu en Uedjong II|oog-Bal.]) een inlandsoh 
vaartuig, l>oot, admit.... 

1876 R. van Eck, Jialtncatch-Uollandsch woortlenboek, p. 226. 
Ptdahoe een klein inhuidacli vnartuigje waarvan men op binnenwa- 
teren gebruik mnakt. *876 Id,, p. 260. 

Prau, pttmu, prtthu, der Name fOr alio Arten kleiner Sohiffo. 

1859 IIardki.aNP, Dnjacksth-deiltschen loOrtcrbnch, p. 441. 
Patlaoe, prauw. 1885 Aernout, Een icoortleitlijstje tier 

Tftloengsche taal, p. 547- 

Malcisch prahoe Hampitsch prahoe Katlngauech aloer, oen vanr- 
tuig. 1872 Tikdtke, Woonlcnlijst, p. 5«- 

^Lo pilau, Chin, uitspraak van pfirahoe, Dul. 




X893 Klinkkrt. p. 
pilang, 0.8. v. platbodonul vaartuig; de pilau. 

1893 Id., p. 


490. 


Tho word first apneard in European use in tho Portuguese, 
Spanish, and Italian form parao. The Spanish form parao is in 
familiar use in the Philippine islands : 

Parao (ol).—Barquo marine des indigenes, ospAcc do brick (Buzcta, II, 
p. 141), do x A 44 tonnonux, peut-fitro J'rauc 9 

1882 Blumrntiutt, Vocab. dc...l’cM]>aynol 
dcs Phitippiyxes, tr. IIugot(i884), p- 60. 


From tho Portuguese the form parao was taken into English, 
in an early translation : 

Noxt daye....thero came in two little Paraos. 

X582N. L[1TCIIFIELD], tr. Cnstafleda [f55»-»56ij, The 
first booke of the historic of the discoverie and 
conquest of the East Indias, fol. 62V. (Y.) 

The word also appeard in Portuguese as part) (1606). From 
this, or from parao, came the English form puro, which had some 
run: 

Wo left our boats or Paroes. 1599 Hakluyt, Voyages, 2:1:258. (S. D.) 

A little Paro, which is to say. a voyage Barkc. 

X625 Purchas, Pilgrims , trio: 1725. (S. D.» 


C. p. G. Scott, 


[1897. 


The most common form during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was praw (pronounced prau, and probably often pro, 
riming with rate), also written prow (pronounced like vraxr, 
namely prau, but also, no dont, pro, riming with crow) and prot 
(after the last pronunciation mentiond). 

An howre after this commlng a board of the hollandera como a prau* 
or a canow from Bantam. x6o6 Middleton'* voyage. c. 3 (v). (Y.) 

An hundred Proves and Iunkes. 

1625 Purciias. Pilgrimn, 1:2:43- (8- D -) 

The King sent a small Prow. 1625 Id., 1:3:239- (8- *>•) 

They [the Dutch] have Proes of a particular ncatnnM and curiosity. 
We call them Half-moon Prot*. for they turn up so much at each end 
from the water that they much resemble a Half-moon with tho horns 
upwards. * 7*9 Dampibr, Voyage*. 2:1:5. (C. D.) 

The next morning while we were at anchor, a Malay prow, with 
about thirty men on board, mounted with swivels, was discovered at no 
great diitanco from us. 1835 Warriner. Cruise of the U. S. 

frigate Potonuie, 1831-34. p- 7 «- 

See other quotations in Yule and the Stanford dictionary. 

From the form prow or prot, associated with the Spanish and 
occasional English form parao on the one hand, and .crimp* on 
tho other hand with the different word prow, Spanish proa (L. 
prora). the bow of a vessel, arose the English form proa, which 
has been the accidentally «* preford ” form in nineteenth-century 
dictionaries. 

PrAa, s. (Malay.) Boat of the Indian archipelago and parts of the 
Pacific; the most characteristic being that dt tho Marianne Islands, of 
which tho lee-side is straight or longitudinal, while the windward is 
furnished with a sort of outraging, which serves as a balance or a float. 

1882 Latuam. 

Most travelers in the Eastern seas, and all precise writers, of 
the present century, use the precise Malay form prau, some with 
still greater precision praku. Prao is also found. 

The Chinese also have many brigs, besides their peculiar description 
of vessels called junks, as well as native-built prdhus. 

18x7 Raffles, Hist, of Java, 1:203. 

No prdhu or vessel was to carry any greater quantity of gunpowder 
and shot.... X817 Id., r:ai8. 

The large trading praos of the Macassars and Bugis, called pade- 
wakan.... 1820 Crawfcrd, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, 3:427- 

The prahus of the two rivers met at a given point... The combined 
fleet is moderately stated at 201 prahus. 

1844 Brooke. Narrative of events i* Borneo and 
Celebes (1848), x : 364 - (Also 1:152, etc.) 
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There were also a few square-rigged trading vessels, and twenty or 
thirty native praus of various sizes. 

1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 162. 

... I could really do so now, had I but courage to trust myself for a 
thousand miles* voyage in a Bugis prau, and for six or seven months 
among lawless traders and forocious savages. 1869 Id., p. 309. 

Large Palembang praus, bright in scarlet or blue decorations, began 
to be met in little fleets, being lalK>riously poled up stream closo under 
the banks out of the current. 

1885 Forbes, A naturalist's wanderings in 
the Eastern Archipelago, p. 256. 

If the women are not thus employed they are nway by pruhu, accom¬ 
panied by some of the younger men, to fetch the necessary stores from 
their gardens. *885 Id., p. 3 « 4 - 

Sec also 1855 Wilson, Gloss, of judicial and revenue terms, p. 425 ; 
1869 Bickmorr, p. 249; >875 Thomson, p. 54. «to. 


Rattan, a well-known East Indian palm, of the genus Cala¬ 
mus and allied genera; also, and usually, the ‘canes’ or strips 
made from the stem of the palm, used for innumerable purposes. 

The word is also speld ratan. The spelling rattan is more 
common, and is preford perhaps as more exactly intimating the 
clear pronunciation of the first vowel—r&"-t&iv or r&t-t&n, not 
ra-t&n. 

The accontuation appears to be due to the French. Other 
forms in English have boon rattoon (implying an earlier form in 
French or English, *raton), a word now differentiated ; also rotan, 
rotanff , roltang. Rotan represents precisely the Malay form; 
rolang , roltang follow the French rotang. The Dutch, Danish, 
and Swedish forms arc rotting , apparently after the French rotin 
(which may be from the English rotan). The Spanish form is 
rota. It appears in an obsolete English reflox, rota. 

The Malay form is r6tan, Batak hotang, Javanese 

— * - • * * * -- It is 


II HUM, 11 VIII I in* VJ w WMIV) I--- - 

knife.’ The allusion is to the prepared form in which the rattan 
is used. The English word strip, ‘a slender prepared piece of 
wood,’ has an analogous etymology. The mode of cutting and 
stripping is described by Crawfurd, Hist. (1820), 3: 4 2 3 - Sc0 
also quotations from Klinkcrt (1893) and Matthes (1859), below. 


p.v rStan the rattan cane, calamus rotang, L. [Etc.] 

X 8i2 Marsden, p. 153. 

Rotan. The rattan, Calamus rotang ^The root is probably the verb 
rawut, “ to pare and trim,” and the meaning, therefore, is, “ the object 
pared and trimmed." In the Hortus Bogoriemls seven species of the 
rattan are described, with five that arc doubtful. 

1852 Crawford, p. 154. 
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c. r. g. Scott, 


[1897. 


rotan, rotting, rottingriet (voor raoetan, zie raoet. Mak. 

raoekang. Bat. hotang.) 1863 Pijxapfel. p. 124. 

^ 3 ^ rotan, le rotang, le rotin. Lea malais en connaiasent un 
grand nornbre de vurkten.... Jav.. . . rotan. Bat. . .. hotang. Mak. 
.. . raukang. 1875 Favrr. 2:441. 

faamcntrekking van raoetan van moot; even zoo in 

’t mak. raoekang van raoeq. T.), naam cenar rietaoort, die wij gew. rot¬ 
ting noemen—calamus rotang. mcrotan. rotting inzaniolen, rotting 
snijden. in dien zin. x88o Wall and TUUK. 2:189. 

rotan, van raoet-an. zie raoct, rotting, rottingriet; soor- 

ten zijn [etc., etc.J. 1893 Kijnkkrt, p. 342. 

raoet; rafraoct, met cen klein mes, piaao moot, lata 
bewerken, do ruwe kanten afsnijden, iet* besnijden ; liicrvan ia afge- 
leid rotan, eigenl. raoetan, dat wat op die wijze betmeden wordt 
of ia; mSraoot-ralh, de rotan besnijden door zo naar zich too to 
halen tusschen twee acherpe raeasen door. 1893 KUNKRRT, p. 321. 

Alao in 1825 Roori>a vam Eysi.noa, i>. 179; 1869 Klinkkrt, p. 12a; 
X88X SWRTTEJIIIASC (1887), 2:93; I89S MaYRR, p. 214. 

... [rofonj lo rotin: canne, bAton. 

1870 Favrr, Diet, jatxinai+frttnftti*, p. 109. 
.. . [laUtng] Kw. [Kawi] rotang. X870 Id., p. 821 . 

.3. rdoe, eeno rotting afachrappen, of nfschaven, door <lio 

gedurig lnngs bet lemmet van no groot me*. wclkn scherpe zijdo geheel 
van ondaren I*. been te halen. Boeg. ddoe, idoni ... Raoekang, rotting 
dio op bovengumelde wijze afgwchrupt is; bind rotting. Raoekang- 
r&mang, soort van bindrotting.... 

x859 MATTHtS, Makastaartch-HoUandgch woordenlxxk, p. 466. 
The Malays call it Rotan.... The Javanese call it Ptlnjalin, the Sun- 
das Kiroc, the Bugi8 Raokang and the people of Ternati Uri. 

1820 Crawpurd, Hist, of Indian Archipelago, 1:446. 
Bugis raokang, Macassar raokang. 1820 Id., 2:159. 

Lotan, rotting. 00k rottingpiant. (T. R.) 

1864-65 A. vaj* Ekris. WoordcnRjtt....Ambon*che eilanden, p. 302. 


In the earliest English mention, the form is rota, representing 
the Spanish rota for 'rotan. In occurs in a translation from the 
Dutch : 

There is another sorte of the same r£eds which they call Rota: these 
are thinne like twigges of Willow for baskets. 

X598 tr. Llnschotex, Discours of voyages (Hakluyt soc. 1885), 1:97. 

The normal form rotan hardly occurs in English except as a 
more or less obvions citation of the Malay word. Rotang occurs 
occasionally. 
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jar&uang and jarnang dragon’s blood, a resinous-drug 

procured from a species of rotan or rattan-cano. 1812 Marsden, p. 102. 

In the forests there is a grent profusion of woody lianas, rotanys, and 
cissus varieties. x88i Encyc. Brit., 13:602,.art. Java. 


The form rattan, less often ralan , has been in use since the 
17th century. 

He was....disrobed of his bravery, and being clad in nigs was 
chabuck't upon tho soles of his feet with rattans. 

1665 Hut T. IlBRBBRT, Travels (1667), p. 90. (S. D.) 

....the Materials Wood and Plnistor, beautified witliout with folding 
Windows, made of Wootl and latticed with Rattans.... 

1698 Fryer, New account of East India, p. 27. (Y.) 

Rata'n, n. f. An Indian cane. 1755 Johnson. 

Tho Rattan (Calamus Rotang, L.) may bo considered us one of tho 
most useful at tho indlgonous plants of the Indian islands. 

X820 Crawford, Hist, of Indian Archipelago, 1:445- 

Among tho more characteristic forms of this (lorn are the rattans— 
climbing palms of tho gonui Calamus, and a great variety of tall as 
well os stemless palms. 

1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 107. [Seo also p. 205.] 

Tho chiof feature of tills forest was tho abundance of rattan palms, 
hanging from tho trees, and turning and twisting about on tho ground, 
often in inoxtricublo confusion. 1869 Id., p. 206. 

Rotan, Rotang. See Rattan. 

Sapi, tho Malayan ox. Malay ail pi, ‘ox, bull, oow, 

cattle, especially wild cattle.’ 

Sapi m found also ns a am pi (from Balinese): Lampong 
sapi , Javanese and Sundaneso sapi, Balinese sampi, Dayak sapi, 
Bugis sapi and chapi, Macassar chapi, Bared chapi, jupi. 


Sapi. Taurus, vol vacca. 1631 Haex, p. 40. 

Bfipl, sapi, and sampi, cattle, kino, oxon; 

beef. “ . 1812 Marsden, p. 158. 

Sapi wild cattle. x88i Swettenham (1887). 2:99. 

Sampi (of Sapi), rund, koe.... X895 Mayer, p. 218. 

Sapi also in 1852 Crawfurd, p. xOi; 1863 Pijnappel, p. 127; 1869 
Klinkrrt, p. 126; 1875 Favre, 2:602; 1880 Wall and Touk, 2:280. 
Sapi, I. (AbfoengsohJ, v. H.), rund. 

1891 Helfrich, Lampong&ch-Hollandsch xcoordenlijst, p. 100. 
Sapi, L. koe, os. 

1835 Roorda van Eysinoa, Jav. en Nederd. woordenboek, p. 547- 
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C. P. G. Scott, 


[1897. 


Sapi, a cow, a bull. The cow kind. Bos taurua. Nyo-o sapi, to keep 
cows. 1862 Rioo. Diet, of the Sunda long., p. 428. 

Sampi, L. ( banting H.) muddier: runderen; — locini eene koe; vw- 
sampi-Mmpijan ecn kindersj>el. 

1876 R. van Ecu, Balineeseh-JIollandsch icoordenlxtt'k, p. 137 - 

Bull or cow ... Madurese — Madura mpe, SCunenap mlpL 

18x7 Rapplbs, Hist, of Jam, 2: App. 88. 

Sapi, Kuh, Ochso ; (sind in Borneo niclit heimisch). 

1859 TlARDELAND, Dnjacktch-.lrulschtH uortcrlucll. p. 510. 

.. . tjApi, bep. tyaplya, rund, os, koe. Bund.. Mai. on Jnv. sApi. id. 
— Avd-tjdpi, kalf. x859 Mattiies, MukasMtarnch-lMlautlsch 

tcoonlenboek, p. 385. 

... stlpi, Sund., Mai. en Jnv.=tjApi, rund.... 1859 Id., p. 554 - 

Cow . .. Sajri sapi, lftmbu. 1833 [Thomsen], Vocal, of the Eng., 

Bugisand Malay lang., p. 22. 

DiApi of tjdpi, koe. NB. Mak. Bur. tjapi, Mai. Jnv. Sund. nupi. 

1894 KauYT, Woonlenlijst van de Baret-taal, p. 18. 

The English use of sapi is limited. It is better known in s^><- 
utan, ns onterd below. 

The leather is made by the natives from hides of the sapi, or cattle 
of Madura, the only kind seen here in Surahaya. 

1869 Bickmore, Trartls in the East Indian Archiitelago, p. 60. 

Tho coffee-tree is raised on this island, but the land is lnwt ndnpted 
for pasturage of the sapi, which is similar in its liabits to our own 
neat-cattlo. l86 9 M - P- ? 3 ' 

Tho canes are cut in the field and bound into bundles, each contain¬ 
ing twenty-five. They are then hauled to the fnctory in clumsy, two- 
wheeled carts called pedatis. with a yoke of sapis. 1869 Id., p. 68. 

(Also p. 246 ; picture opp. p. 68.) 


Sapi-utan, tho wild ox of Celebes and of some adjacent 
. islands. 

Malay sapi titan, ‘ox, of the woods,’ ‘wild ox ’; 

silpi, ‘ox, bull, cow, cattle, especially wild cattle’ (see 
Sapi); titan, ‘woods, forest, wilderness’; the same element 

as that seen in Oraxo-utax, q. v. 

Sapi a tan, ‘wild cattle,’ appears to be no technical name, but 
merely a general appellation among the Malays of the regions 
where the animals are found. It is noteworthy that tho name 
g&pi titan is not given in any of the Malay dictionaries named 
in my list. 


I inquired about skulls, and soon obtained ... a fine one of the rare 
and curious "Sapi-utan” (Anoa depressicornis): Of this animal I had 
seen two living specimens at Menado, and was surprised at their great 
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resemblance to small cattle, or still more to the Eland of South Africa. 
Their Malay name signifies “ forest ox,” and they differ from very 
small high-bred oxen principally by the low-hanging dewlap, and 
straight pointed horns which slope back over the neck. 

1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 202. 
On the way they caught a young Sapi-utan and live wild pigs. Of 
the former 1 preserved the head. This animal is entirely confined to 
the remote mountain forests of Celebes and one or two adjacent islands, 
which form jiart of the same group. In the adults the head is black, 
with a white mark over each eye, one on each cheek, and another on 
the throat. The horns are vary smooth and sharp when young, but 
become thicker and ridged at the bottom with age. Most naturalists 
consider this curious animal to be a small ox, but from the character 
of the horns, the line coat of hair and the descending dewlap, it seemed 
closely to approach the antelopes. 1869 Id., p. 202. (Also p. an.) 

There dwells the sapi utung or “ wild ox,” probably not indigenous, 
but descended from the tame sapi introduced from Java and Madura. 

1869 BiCKMORE, Travels in the East Indian Archipelago , p. 325 - 
All the natives assert that this monster sometimes attacks tho wild 
ox, sapi-ulang, though none of them have over seen such a dreadful 
combat. 1869 Id., p. 333-4. 


Siamang, a Malayan ape, Ilylobales syndactylus. French 
siamang, Now Latin siamang a; from Malay h! ilmang, 

siyamang ; Achinesu siambang, Lampong samang. 

li&mang, a species of black monkey, with long arms, tho 




gibbon of Buffon. 1812 Majisden, p. 195. 

Slyamang. Name of a species of monkey. 1852 Crawfurd, p. 174. 
iU 1a.m. sijumang, soort van nap, hytobatea syndactylus. 

C " X863 PlJNAPPEL, p. 147. 

b i j am a n g, soort van grootea aap met langen Stuart. Ook: 


a baboon. In POrnk 


1869 Klinkert, p. 154. 
there is a legend which 


eone soort van plant. 

SiAmang £/oIa«, 

tells of a battlo between the SiAmnng and tho Unka, the result 
being that tho former species are only found on the loft bank of tho 
river and the latter only on the right. 1881 Swkttenham (1887), a: 104. 
Sfyd'mafi (a species of monkey). 

1895 Fokker, Malay phonetics, p. 79 ' 
Al 60 in 1825 Roorda van Eysisoa, p. 230; 1875 Favre, 2:619; 1880 
Wall and Tcuk, 2:311; 1893 Klinkbrt, p. 471. . 

si am bang, ecn soort van langarmigen aap. 

O 1889 Lanoen, Woordenboek dcr Atjchsche taal, p. 

Samang (ook Abfoengscb], v. H.), de sijamang. 

1891 Helfkich, Lampongsch-Hollandsch woordenlijst, p. 


164. 


100. 


102 ‘ C. P. (r- Scoff, I 18 » 7 . 

The siamang has in recent years ohtaind his fine share of Eng¬ 
lish notice. 

A very curious ape. the Siamang, was also rather abundant, but it is 
much less bold than the monkeys, keeping to the virgin forests und 
avoiding villages. This species is allied to the little long-armed apes 
of the genius Hylntate*. but is considerably larger, and differ* from 
them by having the two first tingore of the feet united together, nearly 
to the end. whence its Latin name. SUtmanga agndaetyla. 

• 1869 Wallace. Malay ArchijKlago (1890). 
p. 103. [An other ex. p. 103.] 

One well-marked species, the largest of the genus, is the xiamang 
(H[ylobntes] syndaetylus) of Sumatra, which is remarkable uh being 
the ape with the best developed chin and widest breast-bone. It has 
also the second and third toe* united by skin down to the last joint of 
each. 1 878 Eucyc. Brit. ,9:150. 

An untamed tiamang which lives on the roof, but has mustered up 
courage to-day to come down into the verandah, lias jumped like a 
demon on the retriever's back, and. riding astride, is beating him with 
a ruler. 1883 Bird. Golden Chersonese, p. 309. 

Every now and then a curve of the road brought ino on a colony of 
Siamang apes (Siamangn syndactyla), some of them hanging by one 
arm to a dead branch of a high-fruiting tree with eighty unobstructed 
feet between them and the ground, making the woods resound with 
their loud barking howl*. 1885 Forbes. A naturalist's tcanderings 

in the Eastern Archipelago, p. 199. 

The Sianump comes next in sire to the Orang-utnn, whioh is the 
largest of the great apes living in this part of the world, and which is 
found elsewhere only in the Malacca peninsula, the Orang-utan boing 
confined to Sumatra and Borneo. 1885 Id., p. 199. 

The Siamang is a very powerful animal when full grown, and has long 
jet-black glancing hair. In height it stands little over three foot three 
or four inches, but the stretch of its arms across the chest measures no 
less than five feot five to six inches, ondowing it with a great power of 
rapid progression among the branches of the trees. Its singular cry is 
produced by its inflating, through a valve from the windpipe, a large 
sac extending to its lips and cheeks, situated below the skin of the 
throat, then suddenly expelling the enclosed air in greater or less jeta, 
so as to produce the singular modulations of its voioe. 

1885 Id., p. 1*9. (Also p. 996.) 


Sumpit, a blowpipe, the same as SuMPrTA?*, q. v.; also one of 
the dam or small arrows discharged from the blowpipe. 

The regular Malay term for the Malayan blowpipe, and the one 
by which it is chiefly known in English, is sumpitan, as given 
below; but sumpit also occurs in the same sense. In Achinese 
it is sumpit or setumpit. In Borneo and Celebes sumpit , with 
many variations, is the prevalent name. It is explaind as ‘a 
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narrow thing,’from the Malay o—sump it, sempit, 

* narrow,’ which answers to Javanese st/pit, Daynk sipit, Malagas*! 
autnpitrA, ‘narrow.’ 

Sompit. Siphon. 1831 IIaex, p. 43 - 

8ompit eone fpuit. Sompit-kan fpuitcn. 

1825 Roorda van Eysinga, p. 215. 
soempit, bhiuspijp; men joe mpit (ken, T.), blazon 
kogeltjes of pijltjes doer ecno pijp naar lets. 

1880 Wall and Tuuk, 2:280. 

o-aA*»*v somnpit of sHtocmpit, bloosroor. 

1889 Langes, Woortlenbock tier Atjehachc taal, p. i$q. 

Sijmt, ein Blnsrohr (fine Walfeder Dnjnckcn, woduroh sio vergiftete 
Pfeilo sch lesson ; gowfilinlich ist oben noch eine Lanzenspltzo darun); 
das in einem Strahlo aussprIUzen.... Simpct (transitiv odor in transitiv), 
manjipet, huaipet dengan (nwv transitiv). (lurch ein. mlt einem Blasrohre 
sohieweo.... Sampetan, das duroli ein Bloarohr schiessen. Maiijim- 
petan, durcl) ein Blasrohr schieuen. 

1859 Habdeland, DaJackseh-deutKhes utirterbueh, p. 530. 

Sumpitan, or blowpipe for arrows, Dayak sijM. 

1861 Ciialmeks, Vocab. of Eng. and Sarawak Dyaks (in Roth, Na¬ 
tives of Sarawak and British North Borneo, 1896. a: App. p. 15a). 

Sea Dyok aumpU, nyumpit, a blow-pipe, 10 shoot with the blow-pipe. 
1896 Rom, Sea Dyak, Malay and Eng. vocab. [ill., a: App. p. 37 ). 

Blow-pipe, Jrauun «timptf....Bulud Opie •ajpu/....Kian Dyaks nmput, 
Punan Dyaks uptt, Melano Dyaks niput, Bakutan Dyaks upit, Land 
Dyaks stpot, Balau Dyaks. aumpit. 

1896 Swkitkniiam, Vocabularies (1b., a: App. p. 159b 

Malay sumpitan blow-tube, Kanowit seput, Kyan humput, Bintulu 
sepot, Punan upit. 1896 Low, Vocabularies [ib., a: App. p. 86). 

.. . G ° sappoe, bep. sdppocka, blaasroer, Bocgin. idem. Mai. soern- 
piecan, idem. 1859 Matt him, Makaasaarsch-Hollandsch 

woordenboek, p. 555. 

Sopu, blaasroer; ana sopu, de pijltjes. Mnk. sappu, Bug. afppv, 
Bent, supu, Sang. *tpu, Dano, Bui. s/put, Tag. aumpit, Bis. songpit. 
Vgl. do Jav. afleidingon van den staro pit, pit, put, pot. 

1894 Kruyt, Woordenlijat van de Barei-taal, p. 65. 

Crawfurd givs a verb sumpit, but this is rather the “root” 
of the actual verb meniumpit. 

Sumpit. To discharge anything from the mouth by a forcible 
expiration, to perflate. 1852 Crawfurd, Malay and Eng. diet., p. 176. 

Sumpit, to blow small arrows, headed with a bit of cotton, through 
a hollow bambu cane, with which to kill birds. 

1862 Rigq. Diet, of the Sundalang., p. 463. 

The boring of a aumpit by a skilful hand is performed in a day. The 
instrument used is a cold iron rod, one end of which is chisel-pointed 
and the other round. 

1849 Burns, Jour. Ind. arch.. 3:142 (in Roth, Natives of 
Suraioak and British North Borneo (1896), 2 .-185). 


In “Sarawak” (p. 330) Sir Hugh Low was. I think, the first traveller 
to call attention to the fact tliat the little iron hook fastened at the out¬ 
let end of the sumpit is a “sight.” 1896 Roth, ib., a: i8j. 

Sumpil in the sense of ‘dart’ or ‘arrow,’ appears to be a mis¬ 
take made, or followd, by Captain Mundy in the quotations 
given. The Malay sumpit docs not mean ‘dart’ or 

‘arrow.’ 

Every Dyak house, of large dimensions, is a fortress in itself.... The 
inhabitant* blew showers of mbs pU* into our l>oats as they |«Mod, 
wounding several men.... To spore their houses after they hnd attacked 
us with their poisoned darts, would have been construed by them to a fear 
of landing amongst them. 1846 MtJKDY, Journal, in Narrative of events 

in Borneo and Celebes (1848). a:aa6. 

Several of our men were wounded by the sunipits ; however, the 
arrows, on being drawn out. left a very small incision, which a kind 
messmate instantly sucked, and the poison (a black substance made 
from the upas tree) was extracted. These arrows are nine inches long, 
of tough wood, not thicker than moderate nixed wire, very neatly 
made, and generally barbed with sharpened llsh bones. At twenty 
yards’ distance, the barb meeting the bare skin, would bury half the 
arrow in the flesh, but would not peuetrate cloth at the distance of 
forty yards; the extreme range may be eighty or ninety yards.... The 
quiver for these arrows is really curious, beautifully made from the 
large bamboo, and besides the darts usually contains) a variety of 
amulets or charms in the shape of pebbles, bones, and odd pieces of 
wood, with the skins of monkeys. 1846 Id., 9:as6-7. 


Sumpitan, a naive engin of war, being a long pipe or tube 
from which arrows ar blown by the breath; a kind of savage 
pea-shooter, with arrows for peas. 

Also, in the first recorded example, sempitan ; Dutch soem- 

pitan; from Malay sumpitan, Sundanese sumpitan, a 

pipe (as described), properly ‘a narrow thing,’ from o*— 
sumpit, ‘narrow, strait’; see Sgmpit. 


sumpitan a long narrow tube, through which the natives 
of several of the eastern islands blow a kind of arrow, which is some¬ 
times poisoned. meniuxnpit to shoot through such a tube. 

Pergilah lya meniumpit bflrong he went out to shoot birds. 

1812 Mabsdrn, p. 183. 
sompit eene fpuit. Sompit-kan fpuiten. Sompiet-an 
een blaaspijp, lange en naauwe pijp waardoor men pijltjes of erwten 
blaast om menfehen of dieren te wonden of te dooden; de pijltjes 
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welke de inlanders van fommige eilauden door zoodaoige pijpen hlazen 
zijn veelal vergiftigd en veroorzakeu gevaarlijke wonden. M e n j om - 
pit door middel van zoodanigo pijp fchieten.... » 

1825 ROORDA VAN EY8INOA, p. 215. 

Sumpitan. A pipe or tube for discharging missiles by blowing with 
the mouth. 1852 Ckawfurd, Malay and Eng. diet., p. 176. 

^_o . 4 v . sempit, nnauw, eng. . . . Sempitan, lang roer met een 
naauw gat om pijlen door to hlazen. MunjGmpit. een soempitan 
gebruiken...(Jnv. soepii, id. Dnj. sijtet, blausrncr). 

X863 PlJNAPPBL, p. I40. 
sum pit etroit, circonscrit. renfermv. .. sum- 

pltan, tuyau long ot etroit, mirbacnne. 187s Favrk, 2:729. 

Soempitan, blaasroer, bluaspijp, lott. bet nauwochtig©; m8n- 
joempit, lets met eon blaasroer schieten, b. v. een vogol. 

1893 Klinkbrt, p. 30s- 

ttumpitan, the instrument used for blowing arrows. A blow-pipe. 
This instrument was formerly used extensively] in ancient Java, as it 
now oven [oven now] exists, in common uao, among the rude inhab¬ 
itants of Borneo nnd Celebes. In Java it is, now a days, only a child's 
plaything. 1862 Rigo, Diet, of the Sunda lang., p. 463. 

Blow-pipe....Dusun soput an....Buhis sumpitan.... 

1896 SwrmcjCHAM, Vocabularies (in Roth, Natives of Sarawak 
and British North Borneo, 2 : App. p. 159)- 

Tho sumpitan is described and pictured, and ^notations ur 

J ivcn, in tho extensiv work of Mr. H. Ling Loth lam cited, 
»: i 84 i 88). Tho poisons used and their sources ar also 
escribed (2 :188-201). 

The English quotations for sumpitan begin with Herbert (1638). 

And (in Makasser) which is no lease infernal!, tho men use long canes 
or truncks (cald Scmpi/ans), out of which they can (and use it) blow a 
little pricking quill, which if it draw the lest drop of blood from any 
part of the body, it makes him (though tho strongest innn living) die 
immediately; some venoms operate in an houre. others in a moment, 
thoveynesnnd body (by the virulence of the poyson) corrupting and 
rotting presently, to any man’s terrour and amazement, and foare to 
live where such abominations predominate. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 329. (Y. p. 729 ) 
This tribe of Kayans is moreover described as being much more 
expert with the sumpitan than other Dyaks; their usual mode of war¬ 
fare being rather to lie in wait for their enemy in the jungle, or to 
track him through tho bush. To the sumpitan a spear is attached. 
The arrows are contained in a bamboo case hung at their side, and at 
tho bottom of this quiver is the poison of the upas. The arrow is a 
thin piece of wood, sharp-pointed, and inserted in a socket, made of the 
pith of a tree, which fits the tube of the blow-pipe. They carry a 
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small calabash for these arrow-heads, and on going into action prejiare 
a sufficient number, and fresh dip the points in the poison, as its deadly 
influence does not continue long. When they face an enemy, the box 
at the side is open ; and, whether advancing or retreating, they lire the 
poisoned missiles with great rapidity anil precision : some hold four 
spare arrows between the fingers of the hand which grasps the sum- 
pitan, whilst others take their side-case. 

1841 Brooks, Journal, in Narrative of events in 
Borneo ami Celebes (1848), 1:260-1. 

In advancing, the aumpitan is carried at the mouth and elevated, and 
they will discharge at least fire arrows to one comi«nil with a musket. 
Beyond a distance of twenty yards they do not shoot with certainty 
from the lightness of the arrow, but 1 have frequently soon them prac¬ 
tice at the above-named range, and they usually struck near the centre 
of the crown, none of the arrows being more than an inch or two from 
each other. On a calm day, the utmost range may be a hundred yards. 
The poison is considered deadly by the Kayans. but the Malays do not 
agree in this belief. My own impression is that the consequences 
resulting from a wound are greatly exaggerated, though if the poison 
be fresh, death may occasionally ensue: but decidedly, when it has 
been exposed for any time to the air it loses its virulence. 

1841 Id., 1:261. 

All the tribes who use the aumpitan, from their peculiar mode of 
fighting, and the dread of the weapon, are called Nata Hutau. or 
" Wood devils." Besides the aumpitan they also wear the “ Hang," 01 
sword.... 1841 Id,, 1:26a. (Also, 1:164.) 

In tho work cited, opposit p. 261, there is a picture of a “ Dyak 
blowing the aumpitan.” His cheeks ar puft out and his hair 
streams in the wind. Two heads hang from his girdle. 

The length of the longest aumpitan I saw was between seven and 
eight feet, and much resembled the cherry-stick pipes of Turkey. The 
beauty and straightness of the bore is remarkable, and in order to give 
the greatest velocity to the arrow, the head of it is made to fit exactly 
to the size of tho tube* and is formed of a sort of pith, or of very soft 
wood. 1846 Mundy, Journal, in Naralive of events in 

Borneo and Celebes (1848), 2:227. 

It was at one of the positions, where the Dyaks were assembled in 
force, that a volley of musketry passing over our heads, and striking 
the water beyond our oars, showed us we were in the neighborhood of 
more dangerous weapons than the native aumpitan. 1846 Id., 2:228. 

Their [the SatnangB’j weapon is the aumpitan, a blow-gun, from 
which poisoned arrows are expelled. 

1883 Bird, The Golden Chersonese, p. 16. 

Sumpitan is referd to by Yule (p. 726). hut it is not eDterd. It is in 
the S. D. 

Swallow, the sea-slug, cald also tripang, bfiche de mcr, holo- 
thurion. 
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The word is written also swalloe. It represents the Malay 
Jlj— saw ala, su will J, according to Orawfurd a Bugis 
word ; Lampong amoala, Sundanesc mxcala. 

As the swallow is the sea-slug, we might reasonably look to see 
it in a true marine form *sea-sxoulioio ; and Roorda van Kvsinga 
(1825) actually produces this queer fowl, in the Dutch form 
zeeztealuw, ‘sea-swallow,’ a bird of a very different feather from 
the bird of the air so eald. 

Rutllu the sea-slug, awalloo, trlpnu, holothurion. 

1812 Marsdkn, p. 189. 

JI^m, so c w u I a, zeezwnlu w, tripnn. 

' 1825 Roorua vak Eysinoa, p. 222. 

Suwala (Bu). Theswalloe, tripang, or sea-slug. Holothurion. 

1852 C'UAWFURD, p. 178. 

VI*— Hoewalu, eene soort van tripang. (Voig. C. Boeg.) 

' 1863 PlJNAPPRL, p. 143. 

snunlla, Rorte do tripan. v. ixb Ji tripang. 

' 1875 Favrb, 2:641. 

aoewftla, men[angkabausell]: tpripang (soend. tawalu). 
(T.) ' 1880 Wall and Tuuk, 2:297. 

Soeioala tripang. 

1891 Hrlfrioh, Lampongsch-Hollandach woordenlijtl, p. no. 

Sawala, the sen-slug or trip&ng of commerce, when alive in tho son. 
When dried for market, It is called Tripang. Holothurion. 

1862 Riao, Did. of the Sunda lung., p. 434. 

I have been told by several Buggesses that they sail in their Padua- 
knns to tho northern pnrts of New Holland ... to gather Swallow 
(Bicho do Mer), which they sell to tho annual Chinn junk nt Mncnssnr. 

X783 Forrest, Voyage to Mergui, p. 83. (Y.) 

Swalloc. X812 Marsdrn [sec above], 

Swatloc. X852 Crawfurd [hco abovo]. 

Swallow, Swalloc. Tho old trade-name of the sea-slug, or Tripang, 
q. v. It is a corruption of tho Bugi (Makassar) name of the creature 
SuvMA (see Crawfurd’s Malay Diet.). 1886 Yulf. and Burnell, p. 67X. 

Tokay, a name not often seen in English books, for tho 
Malayan gecko. It is in fact at the last analysis the same ns gecko, 
both names being different attempts to imitate the lizard’s pecu¬ 
liar ory. See Gecko. 

Tokay is an English spelling of the Malay toke, also 

written tokek, and t&kek, with tbe final k often 

silent (compare under Abada) ; Javanese thkek, in Sunda toke, 
Bali tuke, Bugia and Macassar toke. This name is an imitativ 
variant of <5-^-3 goke, which is a variant of <J*-£Lo gSkok, 
*yjC -0 gckO, gekko, whence the English gecko. See vol. 
xvii. p. 140. 
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^3 toke and tokek, a large and noisy species of lizard. 

(Vid. "gok§.) x8i2 Mabsdkk. p. 90. 

^yS tokej een groote en geluidgevendc haagdis (volgens zijn 

ftem, gekko genaamd). 1825 Roorda van Eykinua, p. 95 

Tftkok (J). The tokay. or noisy house lizard. f«Tflkek not en 
terod.i 1852 Crawfurd. p. 186 

^Sy 3 tokoi. soort van groote hagedis, gekko. (Jnv. tekek. Male 

Boeg. toke.) 1863 PUNAPPKJ., p. 70 

^3 toke, le lezard, le gecko. On trouve auasi \£?yS tflkofc 

and Jj toke. Jav_ tekek. Sund-toW. Mnk. et Bugis . . 

toki. 1875 Favrr, i: 685 

tflkek.... II. naarn eener soort van hagedis, wonende iu 
huizen en op boomen, waor zij van lijd tot tijd en tcliel geluid luat 
hooren ; z. t*kek. 1877 Wall and Tuuk, 1:424- 

siUCj tekek, naam eener groote soort van hagedis.... 

X877 Id., 1:380. 

Tokek (of Tekek), gekko. groote soort hagedis. 

1895 Mayer, p. 268. 


T6ke*. a largo house-lizard making this sound. 

1895 Kokker, Malay phonetic*, p. 94 -. 
Tekek, A. gekko. 1835 Roorda VAN Eyhinoa, Javaanech en 

Ne<lerduitsch icoordenboek, p. sq 9 . 

. . . [fftefc], nom d’un groe lizard. 

1870 Favre, Diet, javanaitfranpii*, p. 201. 
Toki, a largo description of house lizard, called in Malay G6ko. 
Both words being taken from the peculiar loud cry of the animal. A 
large one is six inches long in body with a tail of five inches more. 
The animal is nearly live inches in circumference round the belly, bites 
hard, and is speckled with various colours. It walks and runs along 
the ceiling of a room as easy as on a flat table, the paws being peculiarly 
formed for that purpose. X852 R100, Diet, of Sunda tang., p. 501. 

Toeki, 1. een soort van groote hagedis; 2. ben. van een soort vun 
varen. 1876 R. van Kck. Balineesch-Hollandsch uroordenboek, p. 97. 

... tiki, bep. tikeka, soort van groote hagedis, gekko. Boeg. idem, 
Mai. tQkej, Jav. tikek. 1859 Matters. Makastaarsch-Hollandach. 

t coordenboek, p. 269. 


Of the English form tokay I find but few examples. Even 
gecko, it will nav been seen, seldom occurs in English use with 
reference to the Malayan lizards. 

Goke. A name for the tokay, or noisy lizard ; v. T&keh. 

1852 Crawfurd, p. 51. 
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Among these trees I was surprised to hear the noise, or more prop¬ 
erly, words, "Tokay! Tokay!" and my servant at once explained that 
that was the way a kind of lizard “ talked” in his land. So snugly do 
these animals hide away among the green leaves that it was several 
days before I could satisfy myself that I had secured a specimen of this 
speaking quadruped. 1869 Bickmore, Travels in the East Indian 

Archipelago, p. 37 - 


Trassi, a condiment in general use in Java and surrounding 
regions. It consists of prawns or shrimps, and small fish, and 
other things, associated without regard to race, color, or previous 
condition, pickled, dried, ernsht, primt, or otherwise prepared, and 
allowd to become mellow; making a composition of great strength 
and olfactory ctlicncy. It is the Javanese equivalent of the 
Malay baluehan. See Bai.aohan. 

It is common in Malay, trfisi, tCriisi, from Javanese 

trasi. 


Trasi (Jav.). A condiment of bruised and pickled prawns and other 
smnllfish, tho blaohan of tho Malays. 1852 Crawford, p. 195. 


u-y 


.Isj' terdsi, lmtav. (jav., T.)= bplfitjan. 

1877 Wall and Tuuk, 1:349- 
J j tdrasi, Jav. 0. s. v. vischgolei, =5 bfilatjan, zio aid. 
v J 1893 Klinkrrt, p. 168. 

Ttf rasi, fljno gamalon of vlsch fijngcstnmpt en dnarna gedroogd, 
toespijsblj do rijsttafol voornaamelijk in Sambfil gebruikt. 

1895 MAYRR, p. 250. 


The following ar from Javanese dictionaries : 

Trasi, gestoten, vernmlen gomnlen of andcro visch mot zout ver- 
mengd. Tras blocro, roodo trasi, zeer geliofkoosdo kost van do javuurn 
[Sic]. X835 Roorda van Eybinua, Javaansch.,..XDOordcnl)ock, p. 635. 

. . . [<ra »0 N_[ train*] K. espdeo do poisson dc mer, pr6par6 avoc 

des 6picos ot pil6 tr&t-mcnu, pour fltre sorvi avoc lo riz. 

1870 Favrr, Diet, javanais-francais, p. 197- 


Raftics describes tho process of manufacture of this strong 
meat as mildly as if he wer speaking of cheese : 

Trdsi or bldchang is prepared in many situations along the northern 
coast, but is mostly required for tho consumption of the interior. It is 
prepared from prawns or shrimps, and extensive fisheries for the pur¬ 
pose are established in many parte of the coast. The shrimps being 
taken are strewed with salt, and exposed to the sun till dry ; they are 
then pounded in wooden mortars, dressed, and formed into masses 
resembling large cheeses; in this state they constitute an article of 
trade, and are distributed through the country. The putrescent fluid 
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remaining after the expression strongly impregnated with the odour of 
the shrimps, is evaporated to the consistence of a jelly, and affords a 
favourite sauce called pit is. An inferior kind of Mai is prepared from 
small fish, and, when made into the form of small balls, is called blenyek. 
Trdsi bKiro is of a reddish colour, and much esteemed at the native cap¬ 
itals. 18x7 Raffles. Hist, of .Jam. 1:98. 99. 

A vile odour which pennentca the whole air within a wide area of the 
market-place. Is apt to l»e attributed to these piles of fish ; hut it really 
proceeds from another compound sold in round black Isills, called I rafts i. 

1885 Forbes, A naturalist's wanderings iu the 
Eastern Archi/frlago, p. 60. [Java.] 

The author goes on to tell his personal experience with tnuni 
(p. 60, 61). 

Trepang. See Timpano. 


Tripang, the sea slug, cald also Swallow, q. v., ami Uc/iu 
de mer. 

Also speld trepang and tripan; French tripan, Dutch and 
German tripang; from Malay trlpnng, tfirlpang. 

Sundaneso trinang, Macassar taripang , Biigi* taripang. It is 
collected chiefly for Chinese consumption. 

Tripang is not in Marsdcn 1812, nor in Roorda van Ey* 
8inga 1825. 


Tripang. The bech de mer, Holothurion ; v. Suwala. 

1852 Crawkurd. p. 195. 

iftjjj' tripang tripang, holothuria edulis. (Mak. Bocg. id.) 

' X863 Pijnaitkl, p. 62. 

trtpang, tripan (holothuria edulis). dont on fait une grand 

consommation eo Chine. Sand. . . . tripang. Mak. et Bugis. . . . tari¬ 
pang. X875 Favrb, 1:805. 

terlpang of g&mat, zeeechel, tee worm — holothurion. 

Komt gedroogd in dun handel en wordt, inz. door de Chineezen, als 
eene lekkernij gegeten; soorten: t. bcetoh keling, kleine soort: 
t. kolong, grootc soort, in diep water, waarvan de naam. 

1877 Wall and Tcok, 1:357. 
Also in 1878 Roorda van Eysucoa, ed. Grashuis, p. S32; 1893 Kunk- 
brt, p. 172. 

Tripang. Holothurion, a black sea-slug, collected and dried for the 
China market; called also Saxcala, when alive in the sea. 

1862 Rioo, Diet, of the Sunda long., p. 503. 
.. . taripang, tripang, soort van visch. Boeg. idem. Van dezen 
visch vindt men onderscheidene soorten. De voorn&amste heeten 
aldus.... [20 sorts ar named.] 

1859 Matihes, Makassaarsch-Hollandsch tcoordenboek, p. 336. 
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The earliest English uses show tripan , trepanj; but tripang is 
the correct form. 

sufilil, the sea-slug, swnlloe, tripan, holotliurion. 

J 1812 Marsdbn, p. 189. 

There are two kinds of trepan g. 1814 Funders, Voy., 2:231. (S. D.) 

Bich de mar is well known to he n dried sen slug, used in the dishes 
of the Chinese : it is known among the Malayan Islands by the name 
of tripaug, and collected on the shores of nearly all the islands of the 
Archipelago. It usually sells in Chinn at from ten to fifty dollars per 
pihil, according to its quality, hut being nn article still more perishable 
than the birds’-nests, and very bulky and offensive, it seldom composes 
the cargoes of European vessels. >817 Kaeklks, Hist, of Java , 1:2o8. 

Mis name was Baderoon, and us he was unmarried and had been used 
ton roving life, having been several voynges to North Australia to catch 
trepang or “ bt'cho do mer," I was in hopes of being able to keep him. 

1869 Wallace, Malay ArchijieUigo (1890). p. 165. 

Pearls, mother-of-pearl, and tortoise-shell, find their way to Europe, 
while edible birds’ nests and •* tripling" or sen-slug are obtained by 
shiploads for the gastronomic enjoyment of the Ohineso. 

1869 Id., p. 309. 

Living in a trader's house everything is brought to me as well as to 
the rest—bundles of smoked tripling, or btoho do mer, looking like 
sausagos which have boon rolled in mud and then thrown up the chim¬ 
ney. 1869 Id., p. 329. (Also Bickmorr, p. 101-a; Foimna, p. 299.) 


Ungka, ft tftilless npc of Sumntrft and the Malay peninsula. 

The word is found also, in what English use »t has, written 
unJca, ongka , and, erroneously, as ungti, oungha. The normalized 
English form un/ca is perhaps preferable. 

The Malay term is tlngku, ongka, more com¬ 

monly written without the wau, angkii, angka, d)xl 
ongka, ungka, ungkah. Favro enters an other 

form c n g k (1, probably the same animal. 

Ongkft or l£jil angka, a species of inonkoy described 
as having no tail, walking erect, and extremely swift. 

1812 Marsdbn, p. 23. 

angkA eene soort van apen. (zieoongkA). 

1825 Roorda van Eysinoa, p. 13. 
oengkaof angka zekere aap hebbende gcon’ staart, gaando 
regt op. 1825 Id., p. 28. 

Angka (Ben). Name of a species of monkey. 

1852 Crawford, p. 8. 

JjiJ 0 e n g k a, soort van aap, hylobales agilis. 

1863 Pijnappel, p. 20. 
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ongka, nom d’un singe sans queue (liylobates ngilis).... On 
trouve ordinairement ce mot Sent J.c .1 Ongka. 1875 Favrk, i : 51. 
xXcl ungkah. nom d’une sortc de singes (Kl.). v. iLc! ongka. 

1875 Id., 1:5a. 

*£e! engku. sorte do singes, prob. pour ilc! ongka. 
r 1875 Id., 1: 53 - 

viLcI ongka, imam eener soort van grijsc apen. zondor staart on 
met zeer lange armen— hglobate* eonrotor; si mi a lougimana. 

1877 Walt, and Tuuk. r :s6. 
Ungka a monkey—the Wah-Wali." 

1881 Swbttp.nium (1887), a: 135. 
dXcl ongka, e. s. v. grijzen aap. ronder staart en met seer lange 
armen, hylobates concolor. 1893 Ku.vkert. p. 21. 


In the following dictionary entry, the word is used in English 
context, in the Anglicized spelling tinJta : 

Sidmang £eU*. a baboon. In Pfrak there is a legend which 

tells of a battlo between the Sidmang and the Unka, the result being 
that the former species are only found on the left bank of the river 
and the latter only on the right x88i Swetteniiam (1887), a: 105. 

The black and white unka. 1883 Eticgc. Brit., 15:322. 

Forbes uses the Dutch and French spelling ongka. 

The Siainang and the Ongka (Hyaloltatcs vnricgatns), an allied but 
smaller ape, aro the most interesting of the Quudramnna to bo mot 
with in this region, tho Orang-utan not being found so far in the south. 

1885 Forbes. A naturalist's wanderings in 
the Eastern Archipelago, p. 156. 

Two recent English dictionaries identify the ungka with tho 
siamang ; but at home the ungka is a different being. 

Upas, a vegetable poison famous for its supposed extraordi¬ 
nary qualities ; also the tree supposed to produce this poison, the 
celebrated “ bohon-upas ” of rhetorical allusion. See Bohox- 
upar. 

The facts and the fictions about upas the poison, and upas the 
poison-tree, more properly cald the upas-tree or the bohon-upas, 
appear in the citations below and in those under the word last 
mentiond. 

The Malay word ft pas means simply ‘poison.’ It com¬ 
monly refers to vegetable poisons, because such ar more com¬ 
mon.* It is Javanese hupas, Sundanese upas, Balinese hupas, 
poison. In the Lampong language upas means ‘sickness.’ 
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Oupas. Venenum, quo aliquid inungitur. Bisa virus inaquatum 
vt nihil appareat. Cris wrangan toxicum, cum certa specie viru- 
lentiro. 1631 Haex, p. 32. 

upas a milky juice extracted from certain vegetables, oper¬ 
ating, when mixed with the blood, as a most deadly poison, concerning 
the effects of which many exaggerated stories have been related. (Vid. 
Hist, of Sumatra, ed. 3, p. no.) Pfthn upas the poison-tree, arbor 
toxicaria Macassariensis, Thunb. Kris ber-ftpaa a poisoned weapon. 
XJpas ber-Qlam rachftn vegetable mixe<l with mineral poison. 

x8i2 Marsden, p. 24. 

oopas, gif, vorgif nit zekere plan ten, datals doodelijk be- 
schouwd wordt. 1825 Roorda van Eysinoa, p. 2S. 

Upas (J). Poison, venom, bane. 1852 Crawfurd, p. 203. 

oepas, vergiftig plnntensap, plantaardig vergift: pohon —, 
vergiftboom, inzond. antiaria toxicaria en strychnos ticute. BCroe- 
pas. (Jav. — Mai. wul ipoeh.) ' 1863 Pijnappel, p. 20. 

g.. ft pas, sue v6n6neux de certaines plan tee, poison v6g6tol. 
— pohon ftpas, arhre dont le sue cst un poison (antiaria 

toxicaria et aussi strychnos tieute),... Jav. ot Sund... . upas. 

1875FAVRK, 1:31. 

J copas (alp oh), nanm van oen’ boom—nrbor toxicaria Macas- 
sarlonsis—welks sap zeer vergiftig is en gebruikt wordt, om pljlon, inz. 
pijltjcs voor blansroeren to vargiftigen; lict vorgif self; planton-vorgif 
in’talg.; pijltjes met depas vergiftigd; — •«. bldji, nnain oener 
vergiftigo plant—sophora. (R.) 1877 Wall and Tuuk, 1:145* 

Opns , a milky juice extracted from the tpoh tree. 

X88X SWBTTKNIIAU (1887), 2M26. 

Also X884 BAD 1 N 08 , p. 307; >893 Klinkbrt, p. 61; 189s Mayor, p. 


x8o. 

Hocpas, A. venijn, vorgif, bijzondor uit hot plantonrijk. Kinno 
hoepas , door vorgif aangotast. Hocpas nigoro hall nuindhi, hot vergif 
van Bali is doodelijk. X835 Roorda van Eysinoa, Javaansch cn 

Ncderduitsch woordenboek, p. 184. 

. . . [AujmsJ, poison, v6nin. X870 Favrb, Diet, jav.-franqaia, p. 43 * 

Upas, venom, poison. Any noxious juice either vegetal or animal. 
Upas orai, the poisonous spittle of a Snako. The secretory matter 
which is contained in its poison-bag. 

X862 Rigo, Did. of the Sunda lang., p. 521. 

Hcepas plantaardig vergif; giftig. 

1876 R. van Eck, Balineesch-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 34. 

'Oepas, ziekto. 1891 Helfrich, Lampongsch-HoU. icoordenl\jst, p. 80. 


The Malay name for 11 the poison-tree,” or any poison-tree, is 
L/jy O* 3 }* pohun ftpas, pflhun ftpas, represented in 
English by Boiion upas. The names of two poison-trees, the 
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Javanese anchor (Malay also an char) and chetik, appear, 
occasionally, in English books. They ar omitted from this paper. 

The Sumlanese name for the poison-tree is bulo ongko (Rigg, 

P From the fabulous account of the poison-tree, tlie bohan-uptu, 
given to the world a hundred years ago, a part of which is quoted 
in the article Boiion-ufas, the word upas was taken into English 
use by Erasmus Darwin and others as the name of the tree. 

Fierce in dread silence on the blasted heath 
Fell Upas sits, tire Hydra Tree of death ; 

Lo 1 from one root, tiro envenom'd soil below, 

A thousand vegetative serpents grow. 

1789 Darwin, Loves of the plants; in The 
botanic garden, Part H. (Y.) 

This boundless upas, this all-blasting tree. 

18x8 Byron, Childe Harold, 4:136. 

Parbaya. Aye, I have heard 

Of this your cruel mercy *tis to seek 
That treo of Java, which, for many a mile, 

Sheds pestilence;—for. where the Upas grows, 

It blasts all vegetation with its own. 

And, from its desert confines, e'en those brutes 
That haunt the desert most shrink off and tremble. 

1822 Com an. The line of Java, x: a. (Y.) 

The word first appears in an English dictionary in Worcester 
(1846). 

Hore and thore (in Java), about 5000 feet, appeared purple violets (V. 
alatn) increasing in abundance with the ascent through woods of mag¬ 
nolias and chestnuts,... on whose floor the dreaded Upas dropped its 
fruits. Beneath the shady canopy of this tall fig no native will, if he 
knows it. dare to rest, nor will he pass between its stem and the wind, 
so strong is his belief in its evil influence. 

X885 Forbes, A naturalist's wanderings 
in the Eastern Archipelago, p. 113. 

An account follows of a particular upas-tree “in the center of 
a tea-estate,” and of the manner in which two Chinamen cut it 
down without suffering any harm. 

Upas. This word is now, like Juggernaut, chiefly used in English as 
a customary metaphor, and to indicate some institution that the speaker 
wishes to condemn in a compendious manner. (The article continues 
at great length.) x886 Yclb and Bcrnbll, Hobson-Jobson, p. 726. 

Upas in its proper sense, ‘a poison,’ especially a vegetable 
poison, is also used in English books. 
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Of tho plants of the Indian islands two at least afford a most subtle 
poisou, either taken into the stomach or circulation, the Anchor and 
tho Chetik. The word Upas in the Javanese, and some other languages 
of the western portion of the Archipelago, is not a specific term, but the 
common name for poison of any description whatever. 

1820 Cbawpurd, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, 1:467. 

To produce tho fullest effects, tho upas poison, of either kind, must 
bo recent and well presorvod. 1820 Id,, 1:468. 

Tho Chetik is a largo creeping shrub.... It is the hark of tho root of 
this plant which affords the upas or poison, which is an extract of 
nearly tho consistence of syrup, obtained by boiling it with water. 

1820 Id., 1:468. 

Tho proper English name of the tree, when not fully translated 
poison-tree, is xipastree, which is a half-translation of what is 
also tran8fcrd bodily, though perverted, as bofton-upas. 

From that accursed vonom springs 
Tho Upas Tree of Death. 

1800 Southey, Thalalw, 9:200. 

Such, unhappily for fiction, is tho true ncoount of the upas tree, tho 
bark of which is used by the native's of tho countries in which it grows 
as wearing apparel, and bonenth tho shade of which the husbandman 
may reposo himself with as much security as under that of coco-palm 
or bamboo. Every tiling we know of tho true history of tho ujms tree 
proclaims the ogrogious mendacity of tho man who propagated the 
fable respecting it, which hns obtained currency in Europo, and tho 
extraordinary credulity of those who listened to his extravagant fiction. 

1820 Ckawfukd, Ilist. of the Indian Archipelago, 1:471- 

In Borneo, Celebes, and other places this or nn other vogotable 
poison, and the treo which produces it, nr known as xaj! Ip oh, 
Bntak ipu, Dayak ipo, Macassar ipo. Some identify this word 
with upas. It is not impossible. Tho word slrih 

has a Jav. variant suni/t, and tho word u-jl* mfiwas has a 
variant maw a (see Mias). But the similarity may bo 
merely accidental. Ipoh Las a history of its own, which I hav 
had to omit. 

Wauwau, an East Indian ape, the agile gibbon, Jlylohales 
agilis. 

The name is also spcld wouwou, wowxoow , xoahxcah , and xcawah. 
It should be pronounced with the right Roman sound of the 
diphthong, wau-toau , riming with bow-wow; but it is also, appar¬ 
ently, pronounced xodxcd, riming with haha. 

The animal is so cald from its note —wau wau. An other ape, 
the kahauy also gets its name from its “nativ wood-notes wild.” 
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See Kahau. The English boxc-usotc is a similar imitativ term, 
applied to the utterance of the dog. Forbes speaks (p. 129) of 
the “ loud barking howls ” of the siamang, an ape of the same 
genus as the wauwau. 

The Malay word is wauwau, given by Tiedtke (1872) 

only in the Dutch spelling wou-rcon beside au-ioau. I find else¬ 
where in Malay only the other form auwau. As an imita¬ 
tiv name it would be easily varied. The Javanese form is tcawa. 
In Lampong it is iikau. 

The wauwau indeed has more than a note. It has notes. It 
sings the scale. One writer, quoted below, says it “ is the only 
brute which may be said to sing.” But there ar other brutes 
which hav been said to sing. 

Dutch forms of the word ar teauieau, tcawicau), toourcouto. 

,1,1 auwau, a species of ape, or monkey, without a tail, described 
under the name of wouwouw in the Batav. Trans., vol. ii., p. 383. 

x8xa Marsden, p. 20. 

.1,1 auwau, foort van sap tcauuau genaamd. 

' X825 Roorda van Eysinoa, p. 26. 

, 1,1 auwau, e. s. v. zwarten aap; 00k Abd. schets wrdb. II opgo- 
goven. 1869 Kunkkrt, p. 17. 

, 1,1 auwfiu, nom d’un singe noir. X875 Favre, x:ai. 

Maleisch wou-wou, au-wou, Sanipitsch kalairil, Katingansch 
kalaicit-ngocwak, soort van sap render stanrt. 

1872 Tiedtke, Woordenlxjst dcr Sampitiche 
en Katingantehc taal, p. 6. 

.. . [uxxtcaj et. .. [tcoiiguxx] N. K. char bon ardent. — nom d'un singe 
sans queue. X870 Favre, Diet, javanaitfran^ait, p. 300. 

An other form of tho name is given by Crawfurd and Wall, 
the reduplicated Owa-dwa. Raffles give it as a name for the 
orang utan. In Acbin a certain bird of the night is cald Gt oak- 
utcak (1889 Laxgkn, p. x8). 

Orangutan, MalAyu 6rang-(itan, (iwa-fiwa. 

18x7 Raffles, Hist, of Java, 2: App. 89. 

Uwa-uwa (J. xcaica). Name of an ape, Hylobates luciscu*. 

X852 Crawfurd, p. 204. 

J.... II. cewa-3, naam eener soort van apen —Hylobatu luciscus 
of Horefield— <C.) ; is jav. (T.). X877 Wall and Tuuk, x : X30. 

An other variation of the name appears in the Lampong akau 
(Dutch spelling oekaw). 

'Otkaw, de wawwaw (een apensoort). 

1891 Helfrich, Lampongsch-HoUandsch tcoordenboek, p. 80. 
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The following ar instances of the word in English use: 

The icaxodh, a kind of gibbon, several Scmnopitheci (as the longnosed 
ape [Kahau] and the golden-black or chrysomelns), and the large-eyed 
Stcnops tardigradus [fcufcanp], are also worthy of mention. 

1878 Encyc. Brit., 4:57, art. Borneo. 

The apes are represented [in Java] by the wou-wou ( Hylobates leucis- 
cus). . . and most general of all Mucaons cynomolgus. The existence 
of bands of the wou-wou is only too distinctly proved in the second 
zone by the loud and cacophonous outcry from which their name is 
derived. 1818 Encyc. Brit., 13:602, art. Java. 

Ongka K-c.l a monkey—the "Wali-Wah." 

' X88l SWRTTENHAM (1887), 2 : 125 . 

Mawa !,Lo a tailless monkey of the kind known as " Wah-wah.” 

? X88l SWETTENHAM (1887), 3 : 63 - 

I can hardly write, for a little u>ah-uxth, the most delightful of apes, 
is hanging with one long, lean arm round my throat, while with its 
disengaged hand it keeps taking my pen, dipping it in the ink, and 
scrawling over my letter. It is the most winsome of creatures. 

1883 Bird, The Golden Chersonese, p. 297. 

They scorn frightfully jealous of the sweet littlo wah-wah Eblis. 

1883 Id,, p. 310. 

Another Sumatran species Ilfylobatcs] agilis, tho Won- Wou, is the 
only bruto which may be said to sing. Its full musical notes range by 
semi-tones through an octavo, and In ascending and descending the scale 
these aro takon perfectly. 1884-88 Riverside not, hist., 5:522. 

Forbes describes tho cry of tho wan wan a* a nlaintiv wail ; 
and figures it ns “woo-oo-u’t, woo-ut, wut,” repeated. 

In tho early mornings hero, I was at first constantly awakened by 
tho loud plaintive wallings of a colony of Wau-wsus, one of the Gib¬ 
bons (Hyalobates leuciscus) from the neighbouring forest, as they came 
down to tho stream to drink. On first hearing their cried [read erfea] 
one can scarcely believo that they do not proceed from a band of 
uproarious and shouting children. Their •* Woo-oout—woo-ut—woo- 
oo-flt—wut-wut-wut—wut-wut-wut,” always more wailing on n dull 
heavy morning previous to rain, was just such as one might expect 
from the sorrowful countenance that is characteristic of this group of 
the Quadrumann. They have a wonderfully human look in their 
eyes.... 1885 Forbes, A naturalist's wanderings in the 

Eastern Archipelugo, p. 70 (Java). 

The habits of the Wau-wau closely resemble those of the Siamang of 
Sumatra. x88 S Id., P- 71 - 

Miss Bird mentions a monkey cald “ouf,” which she believs 
to be the “agile gibbon,” that is, our wauwau. Ouf seems to 
represent the ordinary utterance of tho animal, while wau-wau or 
1 cawa represents its cry. 
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The circle is completed by a handsome black monkey tied to a post, 
and an ape which they call an ouf, from the solitary monosyllable 
which it utters, but which I believe to be the " agile gibbon," a creature 
so delicate that it has never yet survived a voyage to England. (A 
description follows. J 1883 Bird. The Golden Chersonese, p. a 18. 

Eblia condescends to notice me to-day, and occasionally sits on my 
shoulder murmuring “ouf! oufT the sweet sound which means all 
varieties of affection and happiness. They say t cah-irah distinctly, 
and scream with rage like children, but have none of the meaningless 
chatter of monkeys. 1883 Id., p. 332. 

Eblis.. . shows the most exquisite devotion to his master, caresses 
him with hie pretty baby hands, murmurs ouf in tho tendered of 
human tones, and sits on his shoulder or on his knee as he writes, look¬ 
ing up with a strange wistfulness in his eyes, as if he would like to 
express himself in something better than a monosyllable. 

1883 Id., p. 332. 

Hero the list of Malayan words in English chosen for statement 
in some detail comes to an end. Space has its limits. But I 
must not close without giving a list of all the principal Malayan 
words in English. Even this requires selection. I bar out words 
which, though found in English books, and entitled to be cald 
“Malayan words in English,’* ar sporadic, or special, or unimport¬ 
ant, or evidently kav no future. In particular, words which ocour 
only in systematic histories or descriptions of the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago such as Mareden’s History of Sumatra (1783), ltatllc’s 
History of Jana (1817), Crawford’s History of the Indian Archi- 
pelayo (1825), and his descriptive dictionary of the Indian 
Islands (1856), and ar unsupported by mention in English works 
of a more general nature, nr excluded. 

The following list, then, contains all the principal Malayan 
words in English, with the exclusions above'said. I giv first the 
English word in its best spelling, ignoring variations if not impor¬ 
tant; tben a word or two of definition or identification, then the 
Malay word in Arabic characters, and finally the same in Roman 
characters, 8paced. The English words ar in Clarendon type. 
Variant forms and references ar in small capitals. The words 
whioh hav been explaind in this paper ar markt with a star. 


LIST OF MALAYAN WORDS IN ENGLISH. 

•Abada, a rhinoceros, badak. 

Agar-agar, a sea-weed, I* jS 1 agar-ftgar. 

.•Ailantus, a tree, Molucca m ai lanit,*o —y —& *kuyu- 
Ifingit. 

Alang-alang, a grass, P ^1 Slang-alang. 

•Amuck, am ok, etc., frenzied, a homicidal rage, tj^s! firauk, 
amok. 
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Anchar, a poison-tree, anchar. 

Ara, a fig-tree, fir a. 

Atap, thatch, vis! ft tap. 

•Babirusft, the deer-hog, ^ bftbirttaa. 

Baju, a jacket, b ft j u. 

•Balachan, balachony, blachang , a condiment, ba- 

lftchan. 

Bangu, a stork, ^ b angu. 

Bantam, a dwarf fowl (so cald from Bantam), Ban- 

tan (a place-name). 

•Bantcng, wild ox, £*aj ban tong. 

Battick, spotted cloth, batik. 

Batty, same as Battick. 

Beo, a starling, jaj beo. 

Biawak, a lizard, biilwak. 

Binturong, a quadruped, bintflrong. 

Black an, Elachany—MM Balachan. 

•Bohon upas, a poison-tree, l )5, ‘ on (l> Q bun) 

ttpaa. 

•Bruang, the sun-bear, brftwang, brflang. 

"Bruh, an apo, ^ br(\, O^-J bruk, brok. 

Caddy, Eng. variant of Catty. 

Caiman— see Cajan. 

Cajan', cadjan, a mat, £=>l^ kajang. 

Cajan’, a plant, feX k ft oh an g. Seo Kacuang. 

Cajkput— seo Oajuput. 

•Cajuput, same as Cajuputi. 

•Cajuputi, a tree, »2f yM kftyu pfltih. 

Caladium, a plant, aik^kalfidi. 

Calapite (orron. calapitte), a concretion, kalftpa, coco¬ 


nut, + -ite. , 

•Campon g, a village, £**S kampong. 

Cananga, a tree, kan&nga. 

Canari— see Kaxabi. 

Caracoa— see Coracora. 

Caracoi.k— see Coracora. 

Caracora, carecore— see Coracora. 
Carbow, a buffalo, karbau. 
•Cassowary, a bird, kasuwftri. 
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♦Casuarina, cassowary-tree—see Cassowary. 

Catchup, catsup—see Ketchup. 

Catty, a weight, kati. 

♦Cockatoo, a parrot, y£$"kakatOwa. 

♦Compound, an Eng. adaptation of Ca&ipoxg. 

Coolicoy, bark, yjf \sJyf kill it kfiyu. 

♦Coracora, coracorc, a boat, V kOra-kora, kora- 
kora. 

Crease, creese, crise, crits —see Kris. 

♦Cuscus, a marsupial, kfiskus. 

Dammar, resin, ^s!*> da mar. 

Dendeng, dindiny, dried meat, dendeng, dinding. 

♦Dugong, sea-cow, dOyong. 

Duku, a fruit, daku. 

♦Durian, a fruit, yjty* durian. 

Gaba-gaba, leaf-stems of the sago-palm, fwlf'gfiba-guba. 
Gambir, a resin, garablr, gambir. 

•Gecko, a lizard, gokok. 

♦Gingham, cotton cloth, A&J ginggang. 

Gomuti, inner bark of a palm, ^^Tgamflti. 

•Gong, instrument of sound, f ^ gong, gong, 
ag$»g, agong. 

♦Gutta, gum, resin, getab. 

♦Gutta-percha, ^^3 *£5"gotah percha. 

Ipoh, poison-tree, fcftjf Ipob. 

♦Junco— see Junk. 

♦Junk, a boat, jong, j6ng, ^ ajdng, 

ajong. 

Kachang, a legume (same as Cajan*), kachang. 
♦Kahau, a monkey, yfiK kahau. 

Kajuput— see Cajuput. 

Kajupcti— see Cajuputi. 

Kalong, a bat, kalong. 

Kampong— see Casipoxg. 

Kanari, kanary , a tree, ^US"kanari. 

Kanchil, a dwarf deer, kanchll, kanchil. 

Kati— see Catty. 
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Kayuputi— see Cajuputi. 

•Ketchup, catchup, a condiment, kechap, klchap. 

Ivorakora— see Coracoua. 

Kra, a monkey, l^kra, k&ra. 

•Kris, Mss, crease, creese, etc., a dagger, krls, kerls, 

l j kris, kcris. 

Krubut, a flower, oj./ krfibut. 

Kubin, a bat, kubung, 

Kukang, a sloth, £$^ki\kang. 


Kurakuka— see Coracora. 

Kuwau, argus pheasant, kttwau. 

Ladang, a plantation, lndang. 

Lalang, same as Alang-alano, ^ lillang. 
Langsat, a fruit, same as Lansat, langaat. 

La NS a —seo Lanhrii. 

Lansat, a fruit, lansat. 

Lanseh, a fruit, same as Lansat, lameh. 


Lontar, a palm, ,-a-U lontar; dial, form of *duun ta 1 
(tftl Hind.). 

Loory— seo Lory. 

•Lorikeet, a parrot (from Lory + ( parra)kcct ). 


•Lory, a parrot, lari; variant of ntlri, whence 


E. Nory. 

Luri, lury —see Lory. 

Lutung, a black ape, lQtung. 

•Maleo, a mound-bird, ‘jaJjLo mauloo. 

•Mamuque, a bird of paradise—see Manucoimata. 
Mangis, same as Mangustin, g-xXjibo manggls, 
manggis. 

Mangustan, a fruit, manggustan. 

MANG U8TKICN— 8ee MANGU6TIN. 

Mangustin, a fruit—an English variant of Mangustin. 


•Manucode —see Manucodiata. 

•Manucodiata, bird of paradise, railnnb 

dewilta. 

Marbow, a tree, yJy* marbau. 

•Mias, orang-utan, ^Le maias. 
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Muck— see Amuck. 

Musang, a wild cat, mflsang. 

Mussoi, an aromatic bark, A masGi. 

Nangka, the jack fruit, ^*3 nangka. 

Napu, a dwarf deer, j$b nfipn. 

Nibung, a species of palm, £**3 nlbnng. 

Nipa, nipah , a species of palm, *£*3 nlpah. 

•Nory, a parrot, same as Lory, nGri. 

Ongka— see Ungka. 

•Orang, English reduction of Orang-utan. 

Orangkaya, a chief, ^ drang kaya. 

•Orang-utan, -oulan, -outang, etc., yj5y\ firang Qtan. 
Paddy— see Padi. 

Padi, rice, padi. 

Pandan, a tree, pan dan. 

Pandanus, Latinized form of Paxdan. 

Pangeran, a chief, pangoran. 

•Pangolin, an ant-eater, penggoling. 

Pantun, a poem, ^^aaj pan tun. 

Parang, prang, a knife, £^b pGrang. 

Par ao —see Prau. 

Paro— see Prau. 

Pelandok, a dwarf deer, JuXUi pelando*. 

Pkngolis— sec Pangolin. 

Percha, a tree (see Gutta-pbrciia), percha. 

Pergam, a species of dove, pergam. 

Pico, a Spanish form of Picul. 

Picul ,pikulf etc., a weight, plknl. 

Pinang, areca, £aas plnang. 

Pisang, a banana, plsang. 

•Pomali, tabu, pamali. 

Poon, wood, tree, puhun. 

Prahu— see Prau. 

Prang— see Parang. 

Prao— see Prau. 

•Prau, a Malayan boat, ^ prau, prahu. 
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Praw— see Prau. 

Proa, proe, j>roio —see Prau. 

Rakit, racket, a raft, oil; rakit. 

Rambutan, a fruit, ^yyoj rambOtan. 

Rami, ramie, flax, rfwnl. 

Rasamala, a tree, JI+aJj riisaniftla. 

Ratax— see Rattax. 

•Rattan, a plant, rotan. 

Rota, rotan, rotang—sco It ah 1 ax. 

Rusa, a door, rAsa. 

Sago, sagu, pith of a palm, sftgu. 

Saguire, sagueir , sago-palm—sec Sago. 

Sambal, a curry, sambal. 

•Sapi, ox, * ft pi. 

*Sapi-utan, « A p i A tan. 

Skmiutan— seo Sumpitax. 

•Siamang, an ape, siiimang. 

Siriboa, botol, Sj-y*' elrih bAah. 

Sirih, siri, hotel, a^u- sir ill. 

•Sumpit, samo as Sumpitax, sump it. 

•Sumpitan, a blow-pipe, sum pi tan. 

•Swallow, sea-slug, Jlj— suwftU. 

Tifa.adrum, oLo tifa. 

Tiong, a starling, £*>' tiong. 

•Tokay, a gecko, toko. 

•Trassi, trasi, a condiment, trusi. 

•Tripang, trepang, tripan, sea-slug, tripang. 

Tuak, toddy, oy tuwafc. 

Tungeree, a fish, tangglri. 

•Ungka, unka, an ape, viUy ungka, angka. 

•Upas, poison, Qpas. 

Waringin, a tree, waringin. 

•Wauwau, wahwah, icouwou, a monkey, * 5 ^ wauwau, 
a u w a u . 
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The Malayan words in English, enumerated in the preceding 
list, ar 141 in number; but these ar selected from more than 300 
which ar entered in my records, with etymologies and proof 
quotations. Beyond the 300 lie a greater number of Malayan 
words in English excluded, as before said, because they ar spo¬ 
radic, or special, or unimportant, or hav no probable future in 
English. Of the 142 mentiond, or of the 300 recorded, only 56 
er explaind in this paper. 

But in addition to all these Malayan words in English, there ar 
many other words in English which ar Malayan in a secondary 
sense I mean the words which hav come into English use, 
directly or indirectly, from the Malay or a Malayan language, but 
which hav their ultimate source ouwide of the Archipelago, in 
Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, Persian, or some of the languages of 
India or of America. To set forth these words, in any of the 
principal classes mentiond, would require a paper in itself. I can 
not do more here than to name the chief words in each class. 

From the Chinese, through the Malay, we hav the words chop , 
a seal, warrant; hoey, a guild ; japan, varnish ; kongsee, a public 
company; lichi, lingking, and lougan, fruits; sampan, a boat; 

S aa/xca, a coin; tea, the drink; toko, a shop; also, through 
• and Japanese, toy (see j.age 05 f.). , _ , 

From India, through the Malay, conic bamboo; bankthull , a 
warehouse; bilimbi, bilimbing, a fruit; candoreen, a weight; 
gadong, a warehouse, with its English adaptation godoun ; garroo • 
wood; jambu: mace; mango; sajtan; sarong; and many more. 

From Arabio, through the Malay, come bahar, a weight; mon¬ 
soon; pastor, etc., and, as used in books relating to the Archi¬ 
pelago, arrack, sultan , etc. From Persian, nakoda, a shipmas¬ 
ter; shabandar, an officer; etc. 

From American languages, through the Malay, come cagu and 
casheic, ultimately the same as acajou ; chili, red pepper; papaya, 

Pa £omc of the Malayan words which I hav treated present in 
their nativ history and in their migrations to foreign lands philo- 
logic features of great interest; but I hav no room to deal witli 
them here. Some of these features wer toucht upon in a paper 
on “‘Universal’ qualities io the Malayan language,” which I read 
at the last session of the Society, in April, 1896 (see vol. xvn. 
p. 188); wherein, and here, I think I hav said enough to show 
that the English etymologist will never need to weep for more 
worlds to explore. ’At the worst he has always the desperate 
resort, to explore his own domain ; which is, indeed, this world. 


The Epistolary Literature of the Assyrians and Babylonians. 
—By Dr. Christoph hr Johnston, Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity, Baltimore, Md. 

While the historical, grammatical, and poetical texts bc- 
quoathed to us by the anciont peoples of Babylonia and Assyria 
received from tho first the careful attention of Oriental scholars, 
the numerous tablets containing letters and dispatches havo until 
recent years attracted only a moderate degree of interest. This 
was but natural. Tho mass of the Assyro-Babylonian literature 
whioh has come down to us is of immense extent, and the num¬ 
ber of Assyriologists has never been large, so that a considerable 
degree of selection was demanded by the nature of the subject. 
Closo study of the grammatical and lexicographical texts was 
absolutely necessary in order to obtain a competent knowledge 
of tho newly discovered language. Tho vivid light thrown by 
the historical documents upon a long lost period of the world's 
history amply explains the zealous study bestowed upon them, 
while their comparatively simplo stylo and construction rendered 
them a most fitting subject for workers in a now field. Tho many 
beautiful hymns and psalms discovered in tho library of that groat 
patron of letters, King Sardanapallus, and in the ruins of the 
Babylonian temples ; tho groat national epic celebrating tho 
exploits of the hero Gilgameft; tho magical and liturgical texts; 
the intensely interesting cosmogonic legends, with the invalua- 
blo information all these supplied concerning tho religion and 
religious myths of Western Asia, could not fail to excite deep 
interest in the minds of all scholars, especially when it is remem¬ 
bered that, at tho outset, tho study of Assyrian was pursued, not 
so much for itself, as on account of the light it was expected to 
shed upon tho Old Testament narrative. Under these circum¬ 
stances it was hardly to be expected that verv great attention 
should bo paid to a class of tablets, valuable indeed, but of minor 
importance compared with the texts previously mentioned, and 
moreover extremely difficult to interpret. 

The first scholar to make use of the dispatch tablets was George 
Smith, who in the year 1871 published extracts from some ten of 
them, with transliteration and translation, in his Ilistory of Asur- 
banipal. Smith, while he often grasped the general sense of the 
text, was apt-to be incorrect in matters of detail, and his transla¬ 
tions are therefore faulty ; but it must be borne in mind that he 
wrote over twenty years ago, when tho field of Assyrian epistolary 
literature was as yet wholly unexplored. That he recognized the 
value of these texts is shown by his citations from them; but, 
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having at his command abundance of material which readily 
yielded far more striking results, he bestowed but scant study 
upon them. Thus, in the section of his book devoted to the Ela¬ 
mite wars, ho cites and translates lines 1-13 of the very important 
text K 13, but goes no further, although the remaining fifty-two 
lines wonld have yielded him most valuable information in regard 
to the subject he had in hand. During the remaining five years 
of liis life, Smith’s work was principally devoted to tho explora¬ 
tion of the buried cities of Western Asia and to the publication 
of tho results attained by him in this field; and, with the excep¬ 
tion of two texts translated in his Assyrian Discoveries , this 
branch of cuneiform literature received no further attention from 
him. 

If I am correctly informed, the German Government had re¬ 
quested the British Museum to furnish some translations of 
Assyrian letters for the Reichspost Museum of Berlin. The task 
was assigned to Mr. Theo. G. Pinches, who was thus obliged to 
devote some attention to these texts. Ou the 4th of December, 
1877, Mr. Pinches read before the Society of Biblical Archeology 
a paper entitled “ Notes upon the Assyrian Report Tablets, with 
Translation.” In this paper, which was published in the Trans¬ 
actions of tho Society for tho following year (vol. vi. pp. 200-243), 
the author, after a general introduction, gave a summary of the 
contents of four letters selected by him, followed by tho curtci- 
form text with interlinear transliteration and translation, accom¬ 
panied by brief philological notes. This was the first attempt to 
subject the lettors to systematic study on tho same lines ns the 
other branches of Assyrian literature, and it is not surprising that 
this pioneer work was not, in every respect, successful. It gives 
an idea of tho difficulties surrounding the subject^ that even so 
experienced a cuneiformist as Mr. Pinches often failed to grasp 
the meaning of tho texts he had selected for study. But the 
methods of the day were in a high degree empirical Assyrian 
was studied through the medium of Hebrew, Arabic, and Ara- 
mean; and a more or less happy conjecture did the rest. The 
present method of study, by the comparison of parallel passages 
and the sifting over of the whole cuneiform literature to discover 
the uses of each separate word, had hardly come into existence ; 
indeed, it is to be regretted that, even to-oay, a few scholars still 
adhere to the older and less laborious method. However, it can¬ 
not bo expected that a science, which had its birth hardly fifty 
years ago, should in this brief time attain perfection. We should 
rather rejoice that so much has been accomplished than regret 
that so much remains to be done. 

Stimulated, perhaps, by Mr. Pinches’ example, one of tho old 
pioneers of cuneiform research, the English discoverer of photo- 

S hy, Mr. EL Fox Talbot, next essayed to translate the very 
:ult text K 31. The results of his attempt appeared in the 
Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology for 1878, 
and in vol. xi. of the Records of the Past, published in the same 
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year, under the title “Defense of a Magistrate falsely accused.” 
The very title shows how completely Mr. Talbot failed to under¬ 
stand the text, which is an appeal for redress, made by a person 
who claims to have been deprived of his property and otherwise 
injured by personal enemies, taking advantage of certain political 
conditions. 

Since the year 1878, Mr. Pinches has published translations of 
a few letters, principally in Records of the Past; but they must 
all bo considered as unsuccessful attempts based on the old con¬ 
jectural method of work. In justice to Mr. Pinches, however, it 
should ho stated that, while not wholly successful in his efforts to 
explain these difficult texts, he has rendered most valuable services 
to Assyriologists in making the texts accessible. 11 is great skill 
and accuracy in copying and editing cuneiform texts has been 
exhibited on many occasions, and he has mado all students of 
Assyriology his debtors by his most excellent work in the prepa¬ 
ration and revision of the second edition of the fourth volume of 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia. 

The sketch of Assyro-Babylonian Literature in Kaulon’s Assyr- 
ien tmd JJabylonicn (4th ed., 1801, pp. 189 ff.) contains (second 
hand) translations of a few letters ; and both Hommcl (Geschichte 
Jiatiyloniens will Assyrians, 1880-80) and Tide ( Bult/lonisch • 
Assyrische Gcschichte, 1880) made froc uso in their respective 
works of such letter-texts ns wore of historical importance. 

Father J. N. Strassmaicr, whose merits jus a copyist are well 
known, published copious extracts from the letters in his Alpha - 
bctischcs Vcrzcichniss, which appeared in 1880, but made no 
attempt at translation. In fact, until the year 1887, very littlo 
had been dono toward the special study of this vory interesting 
branch of Assyrian literature, and only a small number of com¬ 
plete texts had been published. 1 In 1887-89, however, an Ameri¬ 
can, Mr. Samuel Aldcn Smith, published, in the Pi’ocecdings of 
the Society of Biblical Archceoloyy, and in the second and third 

C arts of his KeilschrifXtnxtc Asurbanipals, sixty-nine texts copied 
rom tho best preserved letter-tablets in the British Museum, with 
transliteration, translation, and philological notes; Mr. Pinches, 
who assisted materially in editing the texts, and other cunciform- 
ists, apponded additional notes. Mr. Smith unfortunately lacked 
the nocessary philological knowledge, and, while he added greatly 


* Dr. C. F. Lehmauu’s paper, “Zwei Erlnsse Konig Asurbanabals ” 

E A. ii. 1887, pp. 08-68), in which the texts K 90 and 67, 4-2, 1 are trnns- 
led, can hardly be considered ns an improvement upon the work of 
his predecessors in the field. Dr. Lehmann, subsequently, in connection 
with the letters published by him in his Sama&smukuktn (1892), called 
attention (pp. 72-78) to the necessity for grouping all letters under the 
names of their respective writers, ami pointed out the facilities to this 
end offered by Bezold’s Catalogue of the Kouuunjik Collection. This 
plan has been adopted by Dr. R. F. Harper in his Assyrian and Babylo¬ 
nian Letters of the K Collection, the first volume of which appeared in 
that year. 
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to the available material for study, he did very little to elucidate 
the subject. His translations not only fail to reproduce the origi¬ 
nal, but are frequently so obscure as to be actually unintelligible, 
owing, perhaps, to his imperfect command of German. 

Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, the fouuder of the Leipzig school 
of Assyriology, who, as is evident from the numerous citations 
of these texts in his Assyrian Grammar and his Assyrian Diction¬ 
ary, had already given much attention to the subject, next pub¬ 
lished, in the jieitrOgc zur Aesyrioloyie (1889-91), a series of 
three papers on Assyrian letters, in which, unlike Smith, he gives 
the text in transliteration only. His commentary, however, is 
fuller, and he endeavors to ascertain something about the per¬ 
sonality of the writer wherever possible. Prof. Delitzsch treated 
forty texts, thirty-one of which had been already translated by 
Smith, but in all these cases the necessity for a re-translation is 
obvious. Prof. Delitzsch, approaching the subject in a scientific 
manner, and possessing the advantages of a large experience and 
extensive lexicographical collections, has solved the problem, and 
laid down the lines upon which the study of the Assyrian episto¬ 
lary literature must be carried on in the future. As in other 
branches of cuneiform research, he applies hero the principles of 
common sense, even a moderate exercise of which might have 
saved S. A. Smith from many errors. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty in the way of a successful study 
of the Assyrian letters was the absence of sufficient available 
material upon which to work. While few, or comparatively few, 
toxta were published, and while tho great mass of those in the 
British Museum were not even catalogued according to their con¬ 
tents, the task was almost a hopeless one ; but the difficulty has at 
last been removed. The catalogue of the Kouyunjik Collection 
prepared by Dr. Carl Bezold (who may be called the Chief Regis¬ 
trar of Assyriology), of which the first volume appeared in 1889, 
has rendered it possible to select these text* from the many thou¬ 
sands composing the collection; and an American scholar, Dr. 
Robert Francis Harper, of the University of Chicago, a former 
pupil of Delitzsch and Schrader, has been prompt to take advan¬ 
tage of the faot. Aided by Bezold’s catalogue, Dr. Harper has 
within the last few years copied a large number of these texts ; 
and a portion of the result* of his labors has been given to tho 
world in the two volumes of his Auyrian and Babylonian let¬ 
ters of the K Collection. These two volumes, which appeared in 
1892 and 1894 respectively, contain altogether two hundred and 
twenty-three carefully edited and excellently published letters. 
Many of these texts, it is true, had already been published ; but 
their republieation is necessary, owing to the plan of the author, 
which is to make his work a complete “Corpus Epistolarum” of 
the K Collection. As in the case of S. A. Smith, Mr. Pinches has 
again placed his great skill and experience at the disposal of the 
author, and has rendered valuable service in collating a large 
number of the texts and aiding in editing them. 
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For obvious reasons Dr. Harper has grouped together all the 
letters of each writer, and it is his purpose to publish first those 
texts which preserve the name of the scribe, and later those from 
which the name is missing. Nor does he propose to confine 
himself to the K collection, as the title of his book would indi¬ 
cate, but intends to publish, in the Zeitscftrifl filr Assyriologie 
and in Hcfrraica, letters from the other collections of the British 
Musonm, and subsequently to incorporate them in a later volume 
of his work. Fourteen letters of the R"'2. Collection have already 
ai)neared in volume eight of the ZeitschrijX filr Assyriolor/ie . 1 
When the texts have boon published, Dr. Harper proposes to add 
transliterations, translations, and a glossary. (See the prefaces 
to Parts I. and II. of Dr. Harper’s work.) It is to bo hoped that 
this work, so excellently begun, may be carried on to successful 
completion.* 

In speaking of the epistolary literature of the Assyrians refer¬ 
ence has been had to the letters of tho later period, that of the 
Sargonides; and, as for a long time no others wero known to 
oxist, the term has become in a manner fixed, and for tho sako of 
convenience is rotained here. Its application is now, however, 
no longer strictly accurato. In tho winter of 1887-88 somo 
natives found at Tel el-Amarnn in Upper Egypt betwcon three 
and four hundred ouneiform tablets, which proved to consist of 
letters and dispatches addressed to tho Egyptinn Court in tho 
15th century n. o. Of these tablets eighty-two were scoured for 
tho British Museum, and ono hundred and sixty for that of 
Berlin ; tho BAlaq Museum has sixty, and the rest are in tho 
hands of private individuals. Excellent editions of these texts 
have been published by the authorities of the Berlin and British 
Museums, and Dr. Carl Bezold has, under the somewhat mislead¬ 
ing title of Oriental Diplomacy , published in transliteration tho 
cighty-two texts of tho latter Musoum, with summaries of their 
contents, grammatical analysis, and a glossary. While this 
article is going through tho ureas, tho fifth volume of Schrader’s 
Keilinschrif'llichc Bibliothck has been issued. It contains a 
transliteration and translation of the Amarna texts, with gloss¬ 
ary, indoxes, etc., by Dr. Hugo Wincklcr, of the University of 
Berlin. This volume has also boon published in English. 

Of the literature of the subject, which lias already assumed 
formidable proportions, a very cornpleto bibliography is to bo 
found in the edition of tho British Museum texts published in 
1892. A brief sketoh of the characteristics of these interesting 
documents is given below (pp. 132 ff.). 


* These texts have since been republished, alone with numerous other 
new texts, in tho fourth volume of Harper's work. 

* Parte III. and IV. have just appeared, after the present articlo was 
in type. It has therefore been impossible to make any extensive use of 
the new material contained therein. 
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Under the title Assyrian letters is included a large number of 
documents differing greatly in contents and scone. Among them 
are the letters of private individuals ; letters of kings to members 
of their families, and to various high officers of the empire ; 
reports of governors of provinces, and of military and civil 
officers; proclamations; petitions ; reports of priests on omens, 
terrestrial and celestial; astronomical reports; report* of phy¬ 
sicians concerning patients under their care in short, while 
letters of an official character largely predominate, nearly every 
species of epistolary composition is represented among these 
interesting texts. A systematic classification of them is for the 
present out of the question, since Dr. Harper’s book has only reached 
the second volume, while the information supplied by Bezold’s 
catalogue is of the vaguest possible character and often mislead¬ 
ing. To this is added the further difficulty, that many of those 
already published are as yet very obscure. In fact, no proper 
classification can be carried out until a much larger number of 
the letters has been published, and a complete concordance pre¬ 
pared of the names of persons and places occurring in them. 
The oxcellcnt plan adopted by Dr. Harper, of grouping the lot- 
tors under the names of the writers, will do much to facilitate 
this work. When we consider the unbounded enthusiasm with 
which every fragment of an ancient Greek or Roman inscription 
is received, and remember tliat in these letters we possess hun¬ 
dreds of original contemporary documents whose authenticity is 
beyond all question, their value to all students of Assy re-Baby¬ 
lonian life and history is not easily over-estimated. 

Thus, to select a few examples, the proclamation of Sardinia- 
pallus, published in IV R' 45, no. 1, is an urgent appeal to the 
Babylonians to hold aloof from the threatened revolt of his 
brother SamaA-Aum-ukln,—a revolt which, when it took place, 
shook tho Assyrian empire to its foundation and led the way to 
its ultimate downfall.' The text K 13 (IV R* 45, no. 2) furnishes 
valuable details in regard to the events which resulted in tho 
invasion of Elam and the sacking of Susa, described in that por¬ 
tion of the annals of Sardanapallus recording the eighth cam¬ 
paign of that monarch ; while the dispatch K 10 (Pinches’ 2’exts, 
p. 6), proceeding from the same writer, affords an insight into 
the distracted state of the unhappy land of Elam, which, weak¬ 
ened by internal factional contests, fell an easy prey to the 
Assyrian arms. 

The letters of the old courtier Rammfin-Aum-ujnr afford a 

S 'impse into the manners and customs of the Assyrian court in 
e days of the Sargonides, and two of them especially, K 183' 
and K 595 (Harper, no. 6), are models of courtly style. In the 
former he complains that, owing to the machinations of powerful 


1 See JAOS. xv. pp. 811-816; Johns Hopkins Univ. Circ., No. 106. p. 
108 (June, 1893). 

* Cf. Beitr. zur Assyr., i. p. 617 ff. 
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enemies, his son had failed to obtain a position at court, to which, 
it would seem, his birth entitled him, and, with the utmost tact, 
appeals to the king to remedy the injustice done him ; the latter 
letter, apparently in reply to a familiar and kindly communica¬ 
tion from the king, contains two distinct plays upon words, by 
ringing the changes upon which the writer conveys a series of 
compliments to his roval master. 

In the text IC 620 (harper, no. 65), the priest Nabfi-sura-iddina 
outlines the program of a religious ceremony, accompanied by a 
procession, to be held in honor of the god NabO at Calah, in 
which ho proposes to take part, and concludes with a prayer for 
the welfaro of “the prince ? ray lord,” to whom the letter is 
addressed. Letters from priests, indeed, arc very numerous, and 
usually contain answers to requests for information concerning 
omens, lucky or unlucky days, charms, and similar matters. It is 
clear, not only from the letters but also from the other branches 
of Assyrian literature, that it was the custom of the king to con¬ 
sult the will of the gods in all his undertakings, and the picture 
in tho Book of Daniel of King Nebuchadnezzar calling in the aid 
of his magicians and soothsayers is by no means overdrawn. 

Quito a number of tho letters proceed from physicians. In ono 
(S 1004), we find tho physician Arad-Nani\ applying a bandage 
in a caso of ophthalmia or of facial erysipelas"; in K 519 ho 
recommends plugging tho anterior nares in a caso of opistaxis; 1 
and in K 570 ho advises the king to anoint himself, to drink only 
pure water, and to wash his hands frequently in a bowl. From 
tho loiter K 81 we learn that when tho Assyrian general Kudurru 
lay ill at Krooh, the king sent him his own physician Iqlsa-aplu, 
by whoso efforts ho was so fortunate ns to bo restored to health. 8 

In spito of the very complete system of laws evidoncod by tho 
contract tablets, wo find petitions complaining of the subversion 
of justice to nrivnto endsj but too much stress should not be laid 
upon this. AH such petitions aro ex parte statements, and few 
men who lose a case at law, even at the present day, acquiosce 
entirely in the justice of the decision. 

So many sculptures have been found representing Assyrian 
kings riding in chariots drawn by spirited steeds that it is inter¬ 
esting to find a number of dispatches reporting the arrival of 
horses for tho use of the king, his household, or his officers; and 
not less interesting to learn that the most highly prized breeds of 
these animals were the Ethiopian and the Median, both famous 
among other nations of antiquity ns well.* 

These few examples will give some idea of the contents of the 
letters, and of what we may expect to learn from them when a 
sufficient amount of material has been made available. The 


* See below, no. 14, S 1064. 

3 See Beitr. zur Assyr., i. p. 108 ff. 

1 See Beitr. zur Assyr., i. pp. 202-212 ; ii. pp. 44-55. 
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study, however, is by no means an easy one. These texts, vary¬ 
ing in length from six or seven to sixty or seventy lines, proceed 
from a great variety of writers of different stations in life, and 
come from every part of the great Assyrian Empire. In the case 
of many of them we are at a loss to understand the affairs to 
which they refer, since they were composed under circumstances 
of which we have no knowledge. Events well known both to the 
writer and to his correspondent are frequently alluded to in such 
a way as to give but a slight hint, or none at all, sis to their real 
significance. And this is to be expected, for a letter of tlio pres¬ 
ent day might well be totally unintelligible to one unacquainted 
with the writer and the person to whom it is addressed. 

Dialectic peculiarities arc to be expected; but here great cau¬ 
tion must be used, since no safe conclusions can be formed upon 
this head with the rather scanty materials at present available. 
Above all, it must be borne in mind that these letters are not com¬ 
posed in the classical language of the historical inscriptions and 
tlio poetical texts, but in the colloquial speech of Assyria and 
Babylonia at the time of the Sargonides, differing from the clas¬ 
sical language in somewhat the same way as Cicero’s letters from 
his orations. Much, of course, depends upon the subject matter 
and the personality of the writer. The soldier, the priest, tlio 
physician, the astrologer, has each his technical terms and his 
peculiar forms of expression. But even in the most elevated 
epistolary style the language differs considerably from that of 
tlio historical texts. Word* and forms abound which are only to 
be met with in this branch of cuneiform literature, and the long 
and flowing periods of the classical texts aro here replaced by 
terser forms of speech. The syntactical construction is less rigid, 
while the employment of shorter sentences, and the frequent uso 
of the particles, especially of the enclitic ni, renders the stylo 
more vivid and lively. Individual differences of style occur as 
a matter of course ; the styles of the courtier Rannnun-suin 119111 - 
and of the soldier Bel-ibnl distinctly reflect the habits and pursuits 
of the writers. 

As stated above, the Tel el-Amarna letters are not here in¬ 
cluded under the head of Assyrian letters, a term until quite 
recently restricted by usage to the letters of the Sargonidc per¬ 
iod, but are treated as a special branch of cuneiform literature. 
They are, however, so interesting and throw so much light upon 
a very obscure historical period that, although not coming strictly 
within the scope of this paper, some brief account of them would 
seem to be called for. 

Amenophis III., of the 18 th dynasty (reigned 1413-1377 n. c.), 
married, as has long been known from the Egyptian monuments, 
a Mesopotamian princess named Tii or Thi, by whom he became 
the' father of his successor Amenophis IV. (reigned 1376-1304 
b. c.). The latter, who reigned only about twelve years, seceded 
from the national worship of Amen, and endeavored to substitute 
for it that of Aten, or the solar disk. His efforts were, however. 
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frustrated by the vigorous opposition of the priesthood, and he 
retired to a place on the Nile, about a hundred and eighty miles 
above Memphis, where he built an entirely new temple, palace, 
and town. It was in the ruins of this palace, near the modern 
village of Tel cl-Amarna, that these invaluable tablets were found 
in 1H87-88. They consist of letters and dispatches addressed to 
Amenophis HI., and to his sou ami successor Amenophis IV., by 
Asiatic monarch*,—among them Btmiaburins, King of Babylon, 
and Asur-uballi$, King of Assyria, both previously known front 
the cuneiform inscriptions,—and by Egyptian prefects and gov¬ 
ernors of a large number of towns in Syria and Phumicia. All 
these are written in a variety of the cuneiform script intermediate 
between the old linear and the later cursive form, but bearing a 
closer affinity to the Assyrian than to the Babylonian style of 
writing. The language employed is,excupt in case of two loiters, 
Assyrian, hut, as in the letters of a Inter period, it differs considera¬ 
bly from that of the historical inscriptions. The dispatches from 
Syria and Phumicia, moreover, exhibit a number of peculiarities 
due to tho influence of Canaanite environment, and in soino eases 
genuine Canaanite words are added as explanatory glosses to 
Assyrian phrases.' One of the letters is composed in the lan¬ 
guage of Mitani, and another in that of Ai^api, of whioh no speci¬ 
mens had previously been discovered. 

Tho letters from the more distant Asiatic princos are uniformly 
friendly in tone, ami refer to treaties with Egypt, to mutual 
alliances by marriage, to commercial relations, ana to the inter¬ 
change of gifts. With tho close, apparently, of the reign of 
Amenophis III. begins a series of letters and dispatches from 
Syria and Phumicia indicating tho decadence of tho Egyptian 
power in thoso countries. Revolt after revolt is reported, and 
the aid of inoro troops is constantly demanded. Tho cities arc 
all falling away from the king; tho friends of Egypt are few and 
weak, and surrounded by powerful enemies ; unless promptly sup¬ 
ported by strong reinforcements they can no longer hold out, and 
the wholo country must soon be lost to the Egyptian monarch. 

Most of these tablets arc to bo referred to the troubled reign of 
Amenophis IV., who, weakened by his unsuccessful contest with 
the priesthood of the old religion, was unable to keep in subjec¬ 
tion his Syrian vassals, while the latter were prompt to take 
advantage of his weakness in order to achieve their independence. 
It is a most interesting fact that five of these letters are from 
Jerusalem, which thus appears as a city of importance even in 
the days before the Exodus. An excellent translation of the 
Jerusalem letters is given by Dr. II. Zimmern in the Zeitschrift 
ftir Assyriologic, vi. pp. 245-203. 


1 See Zimmern, Zeitschri/t fiir Assjriologie, vi. p. 154; and cf. The 
Tel el-Amarna Tablets in the British Museum, 1892, pp. xiii, xiv, of the 
Introduction, from which the facts given above are chiefly derived. 
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The Tel el-Araarna letters have attracted so much attention, 
and so much has been written about them (see the excellent bib¬ 
liography appended to the British Museum edition), that further 
discussion is unnecessary in a paper not specially devoted to the 
subject. The field, however, is by no means exhausted. While 
the general contents of these valuable and interesting documents 
is pretty well known, only a comparatively small number of them 
has as yet been translated in a satisfactory manner, and the recent 
discovery of a cuneiform tablet of the same period at Tel el- 
Hesy, the site of the ancient Lachish, 1 gives fair promise that at 
no distant day the treasure may receive material additions. 

In the following section, twenty selected letters are presented 
in transliteration, with translations and explanatory introductions. 
Seven of them, viz. Nos. 1, 2 (11. 1-13), 4, 5, 0, 14, and 16 , have 
already been translated, as will be found noted in each case; but 
they are here newly treated, and the preseut translations are 
offered as substitutes for those which have previously appeared. 
The rest are here translated for the first time. In all cases the 
writer has endeavored to render the Assyrian text* into intelligi¬ 
ble English, without, however, departing from the sense and spirit 
of the original. 

The accompanying transliterations are an attempt to embody the 
views of the writer as to the grammatical reconstruction o? the 
Assyrian text; such explanations as may seem necessary will be 
given in the philological notes in Part ll., which will also contain 
syllabic transliterations and literal translations. 

Part I. has been prepared with special reference to non-Assy- 
riologists, and therefore all matter of an exclusively technical 
nature has been reserved for Part II. 


PART I. 

Selected■ Letters, Transliterated and Translated. 

1 . 

K 521 • 

Among the numerous Assyrian and Babylonian letters which 
have been preserved, none are more interesting than those of a 
certain Bel-ibnf. Rich in historical allusions, they cast a most 
valuable side-light upon the actors and events of an important 

E iod, and furnish many suggestive details. Seven of these 
ers have already been published, and, in the preface to the 
second part of his A saurian and Babylonian Letters of the K 
Collection , Prof. R. F. Harper promises to edit the whole series 


1 See Recueil des Travaux, xv. p. 187; Ouarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, Jan. 1898, pp. 25 ff. 
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in the third part of that valuable work.' Three letters from King 
Sardanapallus to Bel-ibni have also been published with transliter¬ 
ation, translation, and commentary, and his name is mentioned in 
a number of other letters of the period. 

Bcl-ibnt was a man of high rank, a general in the armies of 
Sardanapallus, and served with distinction during the revolt of 
.Sumai-sum-ukin and in the campaigns against Elam and the 
war-like Chaldeans of Southern Babylonia. As to his birth and 
family relations, wo have little information. lie had, however, 
a brother, Bolsunu, a fid a nephew, his sister’s son, Mnsczib-Mar- 
duk. The nephew held a high military command under Bel-ibni; 
Belsnnu, seized by Nabfi-bcl-sumate at the time of his revolt, 
was thrown into prison, loaded with chains, and held in captivity 
for a considerable period—an injury which goes far to account 
for the implacable animosity exhibited by Bel-ibnt towards the 
Chaldean prince. Bel-ibnt himself, according to a proclamation 
of the King to the people of the Gulf District, held the rank of 
munxau pdni, a dignity reserved for the most exalted nobility 
and the highest officers of state, tho possessors of which, as the 
name implies, enjoyed the right of access to tho royal presenoo 
and of a place near tho King’s person on all occasions of cere¬ 
mony. 

All tho lottcrs which passed between the King and Bel-ibnt aro 
marked, says Prof. Delitzsoh (Ji. A., i. p. 234), by tho most cor¬ 
dial good fooling. Those .nddressed by tho monarch to his gen¬ 
eral may be called almost affectionate in tone, and in one instance, 
when it scorned necessary to administor a reproof for an apparent 
disregard of instructions, tho sting is removed by a prompt for¬ 
giveness and an expression of the utmost confidence. A transla¬ 
tion of this letter by the present writer will bo found in Jour. 
Amer. Orimt. Soc., xv. pp. 313, 314. Tho letters of Bel-ibni to 
his sovereign, while exhibiting all the respect duo to tho royal 
station and preserving all the forms of Oriental otiquette, arc yet 
characterized by a certain soldier-like frankness and directness of 
speech ; and stamp the writer as a man earnest and capable in 
the discharge of his duties, self-reliant and thoroughly practical 
in all emergencies, and consoious that ho both enjoyed and 
doserved tho confidence of his friend and master. 

In the year 052 u. c. (Tiele, JJabyl. Assyr. Geschichte, p. 377),• 
Kudurru,’ Governor of Ereoh, reports to the King that he has 
received a message from Sin-tabni-u 9 ur, Governor of Ur, stating 
that he has been summoned by SamaS-sum-uktn, King of Baby¬ 
lon and brother of Sardanapallus, to join in his revolt against 
Assyria, and praying earnestly for reinforcements, which lie 
(Kudurru) has forthwith despatched (K 5457). In this letter 
Bel-ibni is mentioned, but it is impossible to make out the con- 


1 The third volume, just issued, contains seven letters of Bel-ibni, 
including a new one (K 597). hitherto unpublished. Harper has failed to 
see that K 1250 and K 1874 (see below, p. 186) belong to the same group. 
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text owing to the mntilation of the tablet. The text is published 
in Winckler’s Sammlung von Keilschriftlextcn , ii. p. 55. 

In the year 650 r. c. (Tiele, op. cit., p. 381), Bcl-ibnt was 
appointed governor of the J fit J'dmti", tlio district lying along 
the Persian Gulf (K 812 ; S.-A. Smith, Asurb., ii. p. 49), and in 
the same year writes to the King that he has forwarded to the 
Assyrian court Tammaritu, the fugitive King of Klain, recently 
deposed by IndabigaA, together with his family and adherents 
who shared his flight (K 590 ; Smith, Asurb., p. 100). 

In the letter K 5062 (Winckler, op. cit., ii. p. 80), which is 
unfortunately so mutilated as to yield no connected sense, he 
mentions Tammaritu (obv. II. 15, 17, 27,30) and NabO-hel-iumutc 
(obv. 1. 31). The text K 1250 (Winckler, op. cit., ii. p. 50) is 
badly mutilated at the beginning and end, and the name of the 
writer is broken away ; its matter and style, however, together 
with a number of peculiar forms of expression, stamp it unmis¬ 
takably as the composition of Bcl-ibnt. A comparison of this 
text with IC 13 leaves no doubt upon the subject.' “ Before the 
troops of the lord of kings, my lord,” he writes, “terror has 
entered (into Elam) like a ravaging disease” (II. 8 - 10 ). “ When 

the troops of the lord of kings, my lord, enter DOr-ili.they 

shall seize that vile wretch, accursed of the gods, NabO-bol-siimAte, 
and the villains who are with him, gire them to the lord of kings, 
my lord, release all the Assyrians he holds captive, and send him 
to the lord of kings, my lord. When that vile wretch, accursed 
of the gods, NabO-bel-Aumite, revolted some four years ago, he 
bound with fetters, hand [literally ‘side’j and foot, Belsunu, my 
oldest brother, a servant of the lord of kings, my lord, (and) cast 
him into prison” (II. 11-25). 

A Belsunu, Governor of Khindana, was eponyro about the 
year 648 b. c. (Tiele, p. 389), but whether lie was the brother of 
Bel-ibnt is uncertain. If the revolt of Nabfl-bel-sumflte bo cor¬ 
rectly placed in 651 b. c. (Tiele, p. 381), this letter must have been 
written in the year 647. 

Like tho preceding text, K 1374 (Winckler’s Sammlung von 
KsilschrifltexUn, ii. pp. 20, 21 ) is badly mutilated, and the name 
of tho writer is broken off. But a comparison of what remains 
of the introduction with other letters of Bel-ibnt clearly shows 
that this text proceeds from the same writer. We find also (obv. 
II. I, 8 ; rev. II. 15, 18, 20, 21, 25) the king referred to as “lord 
of kings, my lord,” an expression peculiar to the style of Bel-ibnh 
He states (obv. II. 17, 18 ) that all Elam has revolted against 
King Ummakhaldas (Umraanaldas);' mentions, among other 
persons, Umkhuluma (rev. 1. 3) and Nabfl-bcl-snmate (rev. 1. 6); 


1 Compare, e. g. K 1250, 8-10 with K 18. 16-18: K 1250, 11-16 with K 
18, 41-48. Note also the epithet sikipti Bd applied to NabQ-bel-SumAte, 
K 1250,14, 22-8: K 13. 39, and the use of the expression bd Sarrfini, 
bdiia, which characterizes all the letters of Bel-ibnl. 

* This may refer to the rebellion of Umbakhabfi’a mentioned Asurb., 
v. 16-17. 
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and refers to the messengers of Sama-s-sum-uktn, the rebellious 
brother of Sardanapallus (rev. 1. 7). Towards the close of the 
letter (rev. II. 17 ff.) lie complains that though he has several 
times applied for homes, which are very much needed, he has 
been unable to obtain them. 

The following letter from Bcl-ibn! to the king (K 524) is pub¬ 
lished, with transliteration, translation, and commentary, in 8. A. 
Smith’s ICeilschrifltcxU Amrbnnipuls, ii. pp. 54-58, to* which are 
appended additional notes and corrections by Pinches (pp. 78-78), 
and by StrasAinaier (pp. 87-88). Those points in which the trans¬ 
lation offered below differs from that of Smith and his learned 
collaborators will be noticed in the philological notes. 

The account given of the dealings of NadAn with NabA-bel- 
snmate, and the recommendation of summary punishment in case 
of any attempt to continue the intercourse, would seem to indi¬ 
cate that the revolt of the Chaldean prince had already been 
effected; while the flight from Elam of Suma, the nephew of 
Taiumaritu, points to the brief reign of IndabigaS. It is probable 
that Hum ii, unable, perhaps on account of the illness referred to 
in the lettor, to accompany his uncle when tho latter, deposed by 
Indabigas, csoaped to Babylonia, made his way to the border as 
best he could, and was rcoeivod by Bel-ibnt as related in tho let¬ 
ter, which, if this conjecture bo correct, should be referred \o tho 
year 050 n. c. Tho text may bo translated as follows : 

Til ANSI. ATION. 

To the lord of kings, my lord, thy servant Bcl-ibn!! May ASur, 
SnmnS, and Murduk doerco length of duys, health of mind and body, for 
the lord of kingn, my lord ! 

Suiua. tho son of 8um-iddina, son of Gnklml—son of Tnninuiritu’s 
sister—fleoing from Elam, reached tho (country of tho) BakkliA. I 
took him under my protection and transferred him from tho Dakkhil 
(hither). Flo is ill. As soon as ho completely rocovers his health, I 
shall send him to the king, my lord. 

A messenger has come to him (with tho news) that Nadan and the 
Pukudcans of Til... .* had a meoting with Nah(\-hol-5umfite at tho city 
of Targibnti, and they took a mutual oath to this offoct: "According to 
agreement wc shall send you whatever nows wo may hear.'' To bind 
tho bargain!?) they purchased from him fifty head of cattle, and also 
said to him: ‘‘Oursheep shall come and grazo in tho pastured), among 
tho IJbanateans, in order that you may have confidence in us.” Now 
(I shpuld advise that) a messenger of my lord the king come, and give 
NadAn plainly to understand as follows: If thou sondcst anything to 
Elam for sale, or if a single sheep gets over to tho Elamite pasture (?), 
I will not let thee live.” The king my lord may thoroughly rely upon 
my report. 

'Apparently a compouud name like Til-Khumbn; cf. Delitzsch, 
Parodies , pp. 828, 325. 
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ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

'Ana bel Sarrdni beliia 'ardnka Bet-Uni ! 

*ASur, Samos, u Marduk ‘ardku time ttib libbi * u ttib Siri 8a 
bel Sarrdni *beliia Uqbti 1 

Sumd ’mdruSu 5a Snm-iddina, mdr Gaxal— f mdr axdtiSu 5a 
Tammariti—'ultu mdt Elamti kl "ixliqu adi Daxxa ’ "iltalka. 
UUh Daxxa' "qdtsu ki apbata, "ultelirdSu. 

Marup. "Adi zSmeSu maid “ipdbatu , ana5arri “beliia aSapa- 
rdSu. "Apil Sipri ibdSu 5a Kaddn "u Puijtidu, (Itov.) "5a ina dl 

Til[ -], "'ana pdn Kabti-bel-SuindU "ana dl Taryibdti ittalkd. 

"Suinu ili ana aed/neS "ultelil, umma: 11 Ki adi "(mu mala 
niXtmti, "niSapardkaU, ana "idattitu, alpe i. RU "ana hasp i 
ina qdtiSu itabktinL " Uiqtabtini-Su umma: Immcrtni litli- 
ktinUma, "ina libbi. ~ Vba'dnat "ina sddu likulti, ina libbi 
"ana muxxini tardxup." 

"Band / Apil Sipri ia Sarri beliia "lillikd-ma, ina birit “Ini Sa 
Naddn Itimandld "umma: “ Ki manma ana maxtri "ana mdt 
Elamti taltapra, "u iSten immeru "ana sddu Sa mdt Elamti 
"ipterku, (Edge) "ul uballatka." 

Dibit ka'dmdntitu "ana Sarri beliia altapra. 

2 . 

K 13. 

This letter is published in Assyrian transcription in the first 
edition of The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. iv 
(pi. 62, no. 2), and in the original cursive Babylonian character 
in the second edition of that work (pi. 45, no. 2). Lines 1-18 
arc published with transliteration and translation in George 
Smith’s History of Assurbanipal, pp. 197 ff. 

The situation would seem to have been as follows : Tammaritu, 
king of Elam, having been dethroned in the year 650 b. c. by 
IndabigaS, who made himself king in his stead, made his escape 
to the coast of the Persian Gulf, accompanied by his family and 
adherents, among whom were included many high officers of state. 
Embarking there, bo reached the Babylomau shore, whence the 
whole party was forwarded to the Assyrian court by Bel-ibnt, who 
had been recently appointed governor of the Gulf District. (See 
above, p. 137.) On being admitted to an audience with the Assy¬ 
rian monarch, Tammaritu humiliated himself before him, and 
besought his aid in recovering his lost kingdom. (Tiele, pp. 380, 
381.) In the meantime Nabd-bel-Surnate, grandson of the Chal¬ 
dean king of Babylon, Merodach-baladan, had thrown off «he 
authority of Assyria and withdrawn to Elam, taking with him as 
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captives certain Assyrians who had been detailed, ostensibly to 
aid in the defense of his dominions, but in reality, doubtless, to 
protect Assyrian interests there. Sardanapallus demanded the 
release of the prisoners and the surrender of Nabfl-bol-sumiUe, 
the perpetrator of the outrage, threatening, in case of a refusal 
to comply with his demand, to invade Elam, depose Indabigas, 
and place Tammaritu on the throne. Before this message reached 
its destination, however, the Elamite monarch had been deposed by 
a revolution, and Ummanaldas made king in his stead (ASurb., 
iv. 114, 115 ; Cyl. B. vii. 71-87; Cyl. O. vii. 88-115 ; K. B., ii. 
pp. 206 ff.). The latter would seem, according to our report (11. 
23-31), to have boon inclined to accept the terms of the king of 
Assyria, but to have lacked the power. Elam was accordingly 
invaded, and Ummunaldas, unable to make effective resistance, 
abandoned his capital, Mnddktu, and took refngc in the moun¬ 
tains, leaving the way clear for his rival Tammaritu, who was, 
with little or no resistance, established on the throne as a vassal 
of Assyria (ASurb., iv. 110 -v. 22 ). But the now king, proving 
ungrateful and rebellious, was soon deposed; Elam was again 
invaded; and the troops of Sardanapallus, after ravaging the 
country, returned home laden with spoil ( ASurb ., v. 23-02). 
Ummanaldas now quietly resumed his kingdom, but was not 
long allowed to remain undisturbed. Sardanapallus again made 
preparation for an invasion, and Ummanaldas, on the approach 
of the invading forces, once more left Maddktu, and endeavored 
to mako head against his enemies in the regions beyond the river 
Id’id’e (ASurb., v. 00-76). It is to this juncturo of affairs that 
the report refers. It may bo translated as follows: 

Translation. 

To tho lord of kings, my lord, thy servant Bel-ihnl 1 May Afiur, 
§amafi, and Marduk grant health of mind and body, long life, and a 
longthy reign to tho lord of kings, my lord I 

Tho nows from Elam is as follows : UinmakhaldaS, tho fonnor king, 
who fled, but roturned again and seated himsolf upon tho throne, has 
become alarmed and left tho oity of Madftktu. His mother, his wife, 
his sons, and all his family having romoved, he crossed the rivor Ulrous, 
and wont southward (?) to Tnlakli. The Ndgir UmnmnsimaS, Undudu 
the Zilliru, and all his partisans havo gono in tho direction of Sukha- 
risungur, now saying: “ We will dwell in the Khukhan country," and 
now again " In Khaadalu.” 1 

All theso parts are in terror; for the troops of the lord of kings, iny 
lord, have brought panic into Elam, and sprend abroad calamity like a 
plague. When need came upon their land, the whole country fell 
away from their side. All the Dakkhadcnns and the Sallukkeans arc in 


1 In their irresolution they were unable to form a decided and consist¬ 
ent plan. 
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a state of revolt, saying: “ Why did ye slay Umkhuluma ?” When 
UmmakhaldoS entered Madaktu. calling together all his partisans, he 
upbraided them as follows : “Did I not say to you before I fled that I 
wished to seize Xabu-bel-suniate and give him up to the king of 
Assyria, in order that he might not send his troops against us? You 
heard me, and rau bear witness to my words." 

Now, if it please the lord of kings, my lord, let me (privately) convey 
the royal signet to UmmakhaldaS, with reference to the capture of 
Nabd-bel-Sinuate. I shall send it to Ummnklmlda* as a guarantee (?). 

If my lord the king shonld think. They aro - I shall send my 

message to them for a guarantee (?), (I would suggest that) when 
the royal messenger reaches them accompanied by an escort of 
troops, that accurzod scoundrel Nabd-bcl-iunmtc will hear of it, and, 
paying a ransom to the nobles, will buy himself off. If the gods of tho 
lord of kings, my lord, would only bestir themselves, they would catch 
him with his bow unstrung, and send him to the lord of kings, my lord- 

They collect all the tax corn (?) in Elain, and. putting it in chnrgo of 
tho Sarnujtpn, 1 tlioy live on it. As long ns Umkhulumi was nlivo, 
Nabfl-bcl-Suuiatc, on receiving his share, would lavish it upon his par¬ 
tisans. This tax corn (?), in charge of the himuppu, they levy from 
Tnlakh as far ns Undo, and throughout the country of Snlluk. Now, 
Nubrt-bol*Suui4tc,oml Niskhnr-hcl, his major-domo, whenever they catch 
n ianiujrpu, seize him, saying: “ Whenever you applied to Uuikhu- 
lumil for our provisions, he used to give them to you. You have slain 
tho people of our house with famine. You shall straightway restore to 
us our stolon provisions, at tho rate of ton l»ir for one qn (?) Tlioy 
withhold it from Uminakhalda;, and, though ho has applied (?) for it 
repeatedly, he cannot get it from them. Whenever I hear anything 
which the lord of kings, my lord, would wish to hear. 

The fow remaining lines arc too badly mutilated for translation. 

ACCRNTBD TCASSUTKIIATIOX. 

'[Ana bet farr{Ini, bdi][a, arduka Jid-ibnl! 

'[Afur, .Samai, u Marduk ] tdbi Vbbi, Idbi firi, '[ardku time], 
labdr pale ana btl farrdni, ' bdiia , liqtfd! Temu fa wdt Elatnli: 

• Ummaxalddfu, farm maxrH fa ixliqa 'iltird-ma ina kusst 
liitbu, 'hi iplaxu, dl Maddkti undifer. * Ummufu, aSfatsu , md- 
refu, u qinndfu gabbi *ki ikmisd, ndr Jld'a, ana fupdl fdru, 
"elebir, ana dl Talux ittalka. Ndgiru " Ummanfimaf, Uhdadu 
zillim, 'hi bel tdbdlefu, mala ib&fd, "iUalkd pdniiunu ana dl 
>$uxari8ungur "fuknti. Ijdbd ummaki: “ Ina Xuxdn," "u hi 
“ Ina dl Xa'dddlu nuifab.” 


An Elamite official title. 
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"Agd gabbi ina pultixli, Sa cmilqu 3a bel "Sarrdni beliia 
mdt Elamti kima de'i xurruru "niaruSti iparrti, pulurti ulte- 
ribd ; "u, itti sunqu ina mdtiSunu ilia Skin, "mdtsunu gabbi ina 
kutaUiSunu muSSurat. "Daxxadi'd'd, Sallukki'd gabbi "sixth 
Sundlu, unma: “ Mind-ma Umxulumd' "taddkd." 

&rnn 3a UmmaxalddSu ana <il Maddklu " erubu, bcl tdbdteSn 
gabbi let upaxxir , n dini iUiSunu iddebub, umma: XII agd'a 

amdl Sa, adi Id axdliqu, "uqbdkundSn , urnma: "Kabd-bel-Sumdte 
"luybat-ma, ana 3ar null A33ur luddin, "emdqeSu ana muxxini 
Id iSupar/—*' Ta('t)tti3ind'inni, ina tnuxxi arndtia *'tuttaSixzd 
JSnndl ki"pdn bet Xarrdni, beliia, maseru, wu/u Sarri"ana tnuxxi 
pabdta JVabil-bel-Si/mdtc u ana pdn UmntaxalddSu luSebiluu't-ma. 
"Andku paSirdti ana UmmaxalddSu " luSebilSu . Nindetna Sarru 
beliia iqdbi umma: n “ Sunn tidlummd'u : Sipirtd paSirdli "ana 
pdniSunu aSdparKi apil Siqtri Sa Sarri beliia, via qdl dfkitu, 
“ana pdniSunu ittalka, sikipti Jlcl Kabd-btl-Sumdte "iSomt-ma, 
tapSuru ana rubeSu igdmur-ma, "rdmdnSu ittcr. Nindema ildni 
Sa bel Sarrdni, beliia, " ippuSd-ma, ina quSti ramtti ipabatd-ma, 
ana "bcl Sarrdni, beliia, iSdpatHni-Su. 

SibSi "3a mdt Elamti gabbi upaxxurd-ma, ana pardsu "Sa 
Sarnuppu inamdind ina libbi bait A. " Tilt a Umxulumd' balfu, 
Kabd-bcl-Sumdto, "bdbSu let igbatu, ana bcl tdbdtcSu iddur. 
agd Sa SibSi, pardsu Sa Sarnuppu , "ultu dl 2'ulax adt dl Eads u 
"Sallukki'd gabbi iltanaSSd. "Ennd l Sarnuppi gabbi kt ilmilni, 
"Nabd bcl-Sumdtc u Nisxur-Jlel rab bttiiu "ipabld, umma: “Ana 
muxxi kurummdtini ana " Umxalumd' kt tuSe'idd, kurummd- 
tani "iddanakundSu ; NiSe bUini ina bdbdtd "tadxlkd. Ennd l 
ana i. qa. a. as. x. uau. a. as. m kurdmdtani Sa maSd' tamdxa - 
rdni-ma " tanamdindndSu Hi UmmaxalddSu "uSazzdSu ; it- 

Su ui-Su kt uSe'iduS, "ina qdtiSunu ul iterSu. 

Ki amdt Sa ana pibfUu "bel Sarrdni, beliia, axtassu, ul kir- 

biku-ma ". ul uSaSmti. JCalbi rd'imu ". 

mala tallaka ana ekalli ". bel Sarrdni, beliia ana 

". Id iSdkan. 

The fate of Nabti-bcl-aumAte is known to us from the historical 
inscriptions. Shortly after the events narrated above, Elam was 
overrun by the Assyrian troops, its ancient capital Susa was cap¬ 
tured and sacked, and, driven at length to despair, the gallant 
Chaldean and his armor-bearer slew each other to avoid falling 
alive into the hands of the implacable Assyrian monarch. 
UmmanaldaS, who had taken refuge in .the mountains, sent the 
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body of the rebel to Sardanapallus, who satisfied his vengeance 
by heaping insults upon the corpse of his life-long enemy ( ASurh ., 
vii. 10-50). Thus ended the line of Merodach-baladan, which for 
three generations had offered a stubborn resistance to the might 
of the Assyrian empire. 


3. 

K10. 

Bel-ibni’s nephew Musfizib-Marduk seems to have boon regarded 
with special favor by King Sardanapallus, and, though nowhere 
qualified as manzaz pdni, had, as we are informed in a letter 
from the king to his general, always been honored with readv 
admission to the monarch’s presence (B. A. t i. p. 230, 11. 7, 8). 
Kudurru, the loyal governor of Erech, thus refers to him in a let¬ 
ter to the king : “ MuMzib-Marduk, sister’s son of Bel-ibnt, who 
has sovcral timos presented himself before my lord the king on 
errands of Bel-ibnt, has been entrusted with (this affair) by Bol- 
ibnt. The officers in charge of the gates inform him that these 
pcoplo are not well disposed towards my lord’s houso, and that it 
will not be well to lot them come over hore. Thoy will give 
information to Elam in regard to the country of my lord the 
king; and in case a famine should occur in Elam, will supply 
provisions thcro” (K 1000, Wincklor’s Sammlung von JMlsclrift- 
texten, ii. p. 38, II. 20-301. Unfortunately, the name of the people 
about whom MusOzib-Marduk thus reports is brokon away, but 
thoy must have boon a tribe living on Elamite territory near tho 
Assyrian border. 

The following letter, K 10, is published in Pinches’ Texts in 
the Babylonian Wedge- Writing , p. 0, and contains a report from 
Bel-ibnt to tho king concerning a successful raid into Elam under 
command of MusOzib-Marduk. Lines 15-25 of tho reverse, con¬ 
veying tho latest nows received from Elam, are published with 
transliteration and translation in Goorgc Smith’s History of 
Assurbanipal , p. 248. Smith (p. 254) was inclined to idontify 
Ummanigas son of Amedirra with UmmanigaS son of Umba- 
dara, whoso statue was conveyed to Assyria by Sardanapallus at 
the time of tho sacking of Susa (ASurb., vi. 52); but this is 
hardly possible. The royal images removed from Susa would 
seem rathor to have been those of the more anoient kings of 
Elam, and it is much more likely that Ummanigas son of l mba- 
dara was the monarch who, according to the Babylonian Chroni¬ 
cle (i. 91, ascended tho throne in the year 742 b. c. 

Tiele’s conjecturo {Babyl.-Assyr. Oeschichte , p. 399, n. 1) is 
much more probable. After the overthrow of Elam and the 
sacking of Susa, Ummanaldas continued for some time to rule 


Cf. Dolitzflch, KossQer, p. 40. 
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over his shattered kingdom, until finally, overthrown by a revolu¬ 
tion, he was captured by the successful rebels, sent to Assyria, 
and handed over to Sardanapallus, who treated him in a most 
humiliating manner. Along with other captive princes, he was 
harnessed to a car, and forced to draw it through the streets of 
Nineveh in the triumphal procession of his conqueror (ASitrh., x. 
0 ff.). This revolution, so disastrous for the unfortunate Umma- 
naldas, Tiele is inclined to identify with the revolt of Ummani- 
gas son of Amedirra, mentioned in the present text. It is 
entirely possible, however, that some other rebellion, not men¬ 
tioned in the historical inscriptions, is here recorded. The text 
may bo translated as follows : 

TRANSLATION. 

To tho lord of kings, my lord, thy servant Bcl-ibn!! 

May Afiur, SamaS, and Marduk bostow health of mind, health of body, 
longth of days, long yonrs of roign, upon tho lord of kings, the king of 
the world, my lord I 

Whon I left tho Gulf District, T sent fivo hundred soldiers, servants 
of my lord tho king, to tho city of Sabdanu, with those orders : “ Estab¬ 
lish a post (?) in SabdAnu, and make raids into Elam; slay mid take 
prisoners I” Whon they reached tho city of Irgidu, a city lying two 
loagucs this sido of Susa, they slow Ammalndin, 1 Prinoo of IaSi'on,* 
his two brothers, throe of his uncles, two of his nopliows, Dalun son of 
Adindl'a, and two hundred free-born citizens—they had a long journey 
before them—and mndo ono hundred and fifty prisoners. Tho authori¬ 
ties of Lakhiru and tho pooplo of NugfT, whon they saw that my 
troops had got to thoir roar, becoming alarmed, sent a mossago, and 
entered into terms with Mufttaib-Marduk, my sistor’s son, a servant of 
my lord tho king, whom I had placed in command of the post (?), say¬ 
ing : “Wo will becomo subjects of tho king of Assyria." So, assem¬ 
bling all thoir force, they marched with MuSdzib-Mnrduk into Elam 

. 8 They bring (?) tho following report from Elam. Ummani- 

gaS son of Amodirra has revolted against Ummakhaldaft. From the 
rivor Khudkhud as far as tho oity of Klm’adAnu tho people have sided 
with him. Ummnkhaldnfl has assembled his forces, and now thoy are 
cncarapod opposito each other on tho banks of the river. Iqi&a-aplu, 
whom I havo sent to the palace, is well informed about them. Lot him 
bo questioned at the palace. 


1 This name recalls Ammuladi(n), sheikh of the Kedarenes, who was 
conquered by Sardanapallus in his campaign against Arabia ( A&urb ., 
viii. 16). 

* For the name of this district, cf. Dclitzsch, KossGer, p. 47, n. 1. In 
the Prism-inscription of Sennacherib (col. v. 1. 82), the region is called 
Ias'an, Assyrian s representing foreign 5. 

* The text is here too badly mutilated for translation. 
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ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

'Ana bel Sarrdni, beliia, arddka ' Belibnt! 

ASur, MamaS, u Mar,Ink tdbi libbi, 'tdbi Slri, ardku time, u 
labdr 'pale ana bel Sarrdni, for mdtdti, beliia TtqUd ! 

flmu fo ultu mdt Ttlmti * *uptV vc pdbe, arddni Sa forri beliia, 
'ana dl Qalddnu altapra, nmma : •“ Kddu ina dl Qabddnu uprd, 
u •tibdnu inn mdt Elamti tehd\ "dtkti ddkd u xubtu "xubtdnu.” 
Ana muxxi dl Trgidu—"<Uu Sd n kasbu qaqjar ana axd ayd 
“Xd dl SuSdn—kt it ltd, Ammaladin "nastku Sa IdSi'dn, u 
atccSu, “m axe al/iSu, 11 mdre uxiSu, Daldn "mdr Adiadl'a, u 
iio mdre-banilli "Sa dli iddkd—qaqqar ina pdniStinu "rdqu— 
xubte cl "ixtabtdni. Naslkdti "id dl Laxiru n Nuyd', " ultu 
muxxi Sa emurd-ma "xiidldnUji ana axiSunu "ullt ittenibd 
•*kt iplaxd, ptiunu "idddntlnu, ade itti (Rev.) 'MuSezib-Mar- 
duk mdr axldiiu, ardu Sa [forr{\ 'beliia , Sa ina muxxi kd[du) 
'apqidu, ippubtd u/nma: “ Ard[dni] 4 Sa Sar mdt ASSur antni .” 

qaStaSunn *mala ibdSd kt idktl, 'itti MuSexib-Marduk - ami, 

'ina mdt Elamti it[bilni ]. u, 'qdtSunu ana lib[bi .1 

mbA-A/mm •Utodil . tiSunu, "Sa ina qdt IqtSa-aplu ..... 

[MuSczib\Murduk, "ardu Sa Sarri beliia . ]ni "ina 

muxxi kd[du] . “iqriddnu . ti, "Sa uscblld[ni 

(1)ana Sarri bdiia{1)al\Uipra. 

"Temu Sa mdt Elamti iqd(Y)bd-ma "nmma 

UmmaniyaS ap'd Amcdirra "stxu ana muxxi UmmaxalddSu 
"et’epuS. UUu ndr Xudxud "adt dl Xa'dddnu UUiu "ittaSizzd. 
UmmaxalddSu, "emdqeSu kt upuxxir, "add ina muxxi ndri ana 
turpi *'axameS nadd. 

IqtSa-aplu, "Sa ana Ekalli aipura, tcnSunu "xarip. Ina 
chaUi US'alSu. 


4 . 

K 628 . 

Urtaku, King of Elam, who ascended the throne in the year 
675 b. c., maintained friendly relations with Assyria during the 
lifetime of Esarhaddon ; and the latter’s son and successor, Sarda- 
napallus, endeavored to preserve this state of affairs. When a 
famine broko out in Elam, the Assyrian monarch sent grain for 
the relief of the distressed people, protected those Elamites who 
had taken refuge on Assyrian territory, and restored them to their 
country when the long drought was over and the land was once 
more productive {K. B., il p. 244). But Chaldean influence, 
ever hostile to Assyria, had become powerful at the court of Susa. 
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Urtaku allowed himself to be swayed by it, and, apparently with¬ 
out warning, marched against Babylon. Sardanapallus, though 
taken by surprise, lost no time in marohing to the relief of tno 
threatened city, signally defeated Urtaku, and compelled him to 
retire to Elam, where ho soon after died. Among the Chaldeans 
who took part in this affair was Bel-iqMa, prince of Gambfilu, a 
marshy district of southeastern Babylonia about the mouth of 
the river Uknfl, the modern Karoon, 1 and bordering upon Elam. 
Bel-iqlfia, who was an Assyrian subject, cast off his allegiance, 
and, crossing over into Elam, joined Urtaku and took part in bis 
ill-fated expedition. In the following year he was accidentally 
killed ( K\ B. } ii. p. 244, 11. 56-58). His son and successor, 
Dun&nu, bitterly hostile to Assyria, allied himself with Teuraman, 
the -successor of Urtaku, and on the defeat and death of his 
Elamite ally, hin land was ravaged, its inhabitants put to the 
sword, and he himself with all his family carried captive to 
Assyria. Here he was forced to take part in the conqueror’s 
triumphal entry into Nineveh, with the head of the slain Toura- 
man hanging to his nook, and was finally put to doath with 
frightful tortures (ASurb., iv. 60 ff.; K. B. t ii. pp. 264-250). 

Nabfi-uSabSi, the writer of the two letters translated below, 
was an Assyrian official of Erech in Southern Babylonia. Ho 
seems to have sufforod sovercly from the revolt of Bol-iqtSa, and 
his advice in regard to the reduction of Gambfilu was doubtless 
in full aooord with his porsonal feolings, which, indeed, ho is at 
no pains to conceal. His letter whioh is published in The Cunei¬ 
form Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. iv., pi. 47, no. 2 (2d ed.), 
may be translated as follows 

TRANSLATION. 

To tho king of the world, my lord, thy servant Nab(l*u8abHi I 

May Erooh and E-anna bless tho king of tho world, my lord 1 I 
pray daily to Ifitar of Erech and to Nanfl for tho lifo of the king, 
my lord. 

Tho king, my lord, has sent mo (this mossage): “Put troops on tho 
march, and sond them against Garabfllu.” (Now) the gods of tho king, 
my lord, know well that since Bol-iqtSa revolted from my lord the 
king, and wont to Elam, destroyed my father’s house, and onme to slay 
my brother, daily 3 .With regard to what tho king, my. lord, has 

1 See Haupt, Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 114, p. 111b. 
The river of Balakhshltn roforred to by Ibn Batfitah in the passage 
quoted by Prof. Haupt is, according to Haupt, tho Koktcha (i. e. " Blue 

River,” djS'), a tributary of the Oxus (Amoo-Darya). 

1 This text is also published, with transliteration, translation, and 
notes, by Pinches in TSBA ., vi. pp. 228 ff. 

'For the next five lines the text is almost entirely obliterated, but 
probably contained the statement that the writer prays daily for rovenge 
upon those who have thus injured him. 

V. vol. xvra. 10 
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sent (to command), I will go and carry out the behest of ray lord the 
king. In case (however) the inhabitants of Gambdlu will not become 
submissive by these means, (then) if it be agreeable to my lord the 
king, let an envoy of my lord the king come ; let us assemble all Baby¬ 
lonia ; and let us go with him, win back the country, and givo it to my 
lord the king. 

I send (my advice) to my lord the king, let my lord the king do as he 
pleases. Preserve this letter. 


ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

'Ana tar mdtdti, lelija, *arddka Eabd-uSabSt / 

' Uruk u E-anna 'ana Sar mdtdti, bclifa, likrubd ! 

* Umussu /Star Uruk *u Hand ana baldt napSdte 'Sa Sarri 
beliia upalld / 

&a Sarru bein'u ' iSpura, umma : “ Xi'ldnu *tuSapbat-ma, ana 
muxxi dl Qambdlu taSdpar .” Ildni Sa Sarri beliia "Id Idd kt 
uUu muxxi 11 Sa Bcl-iqiSa ina qdt Sarri beliia ” ikkiru, mdt Elamti 
ildudd-ma, “bU abifa ixpd, u ina pdni '*ddku Sa axi(a illiku, 

"dmussu SatnaS Id u .[lines 17-20 are broken away]. 

(Rev.) *' Ennd l Sa Sarru bdu'a iS[purdni] "attallak u naSparlu 
*’Sa Sarri beliia uSal[lam], "ImmaMma libbd agd *'dSib ina dl 
Gambdlu *'t d ibuld, ki pdni ”Sarri beliia tnaxru, apil Sipri "Sa 
Sarri beliia lillikd-ma u mdt Akkadt gabbi nipxur-ma, "ittiSu 
nillik-tna, mdti " nuterd-ma ana Sarri beliia "niddin. 

Ana Sarri beliia " altapra , Sarru beld'a, u kt Sa ild'u "UpuS. 
Egirtu annUu upri. 


5 . 

K 79. 

The following letter, also from NabG-u5ab$f, is published in 
The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. iv., pi. 40, no. 
3 (2d ed.), and is translated by Pinches in 7Vansactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, vi. pp. 239 ff. It contains an 
account of the practices of a certain Pir’i-Bcl and his father 
Bel-ejOr, who seem to have been Chaldean conspirators, engaged 
in fomenting strife between Elam and Assyria. A Bel-c0r, son 
of Nabfl-Sum-crOs, was carried captive to Nineveh with Dunflnu, 
prince of GarabOlu, and he and bis brother NabO-n&’id wore there 
forced to desecrate the bones of their father, who had been 
largely instrumental in inducing Urtaku to commence hostilities 
ngainst Babylonia (K. B., ii. p. 258, II. 84-91). If this was the 
Bel-ot6r mentioned by NabO-uiSabsl, the source of his enmity to 
Assyria may be readily understood, and, in this case, tho le'tter 
must be referred to a later date than tho preceding one (K 628). 
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On the other hand, it is quite possible that the similarity of 
names is merely a coincidence, and the events here narrated may 
have preceded the revolt of Bel-iqisa and the invasion of Urtaku. 
Ivudurru, who is mentioned below, was doubtless the governor of 
Ercch referred to above in connection with Bel-ibni. The letter 
may be rendered as follows : 

TRANSLATION. 

To the king of the world, my lord, thy servant Nabd-uSabitf! 

May Ercch and E-anna bo graoious to tho king of the world, my lord! 
I pray daily to Ifitar of Ercch and to Nunfi for the lifo of my lord 
tho king. 

Pir’i-Bcl, son of Bol-c^dr, with his father, having gone forth to Elam 
aomo ten years ago, onmo from Elam to Babylonia with his father. 
Having como (hither), they practiced in Ercch all that wns evil towards 
Assyria. Having subsequently rotired to Elnui, his father, Bol-otfjr, 
died in Elam, and ho in the month of Marcheshvan, having brought 

lottors to mo and to .!-tho govornor, wo sont(?) tho letters which 

ho brought by Dilru-Sarru to (?).*.If ho toll tho king, 

my lord, “I am come from Elam," lot not tho king, my lord, boliovo 
him. From tho month of Marcheshvan, when wo sent to my lord the 
king tho letters ho brought, until tho prosont timo ho has not boon to 
Elam. Should tho king, my lord, dosiro confirmation of thoso words, 
Idd’a, tho sorvant of Kudurru, who (brought ?) to Eroch those reports 

about him(?). 2 lot thoso men toll my lord tho king how those 

treasouablo lottors woro written, and if my lord tho king docs not 
understand about thoso lottors which wo sent in Marohoshvan to my 
lord tho king by Duru-Sarru, lot my lord tho king question D&ru-ftarru 
tho satellito. I sond to my lord in ordor that ho may bo informed. 

ACCKNTKD TRAN8LITKKATION. 

'Ana Sar mdtdte, bcli\a, % arduka Eabd-uSabSi I 

* Uruk u E-anna ana Sar mdtdte 'belt(a likrubd ! 

tfmussu % IStar, Uruk , u Nand 'ana baity napSdlc Sa Sarri 
beliyd-ma 'upallt / 

Pir'i-Bel, apilSu Sa Bel-ctSr , *Sandte agd x ultu bid ana *mdt 
Elanxti Sd u abiSu d$d, 11 ultu mdt Elamti ana mdt Akkadt 
"iUikdni, Sd u abiSu. "Kt illikdni, minima Sa ana **muxxi mdt 
ASSur btSu ina Uruk “ ttepSd . ArkdniS, ana mdt Elamti "kt 
ixxisd, Bel-cter abuSu u ina mdt Elamti mUu , "u Sd via libbi 


1 The text is here completely broken away. Tho translation is 
resumed at line 10 of the reverse. 

* Tho text is here very uncertain. 
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Araxkdmna Sipireti '’ana pdniia u ana pdni . "paxdti kt 

ikkd, ki\pire\ti *°[fo ikkjd' ina qdt Ddru~[karru\ .[F;rom 

obverse 1. 20 to reverse 1. 7, the text is destroyed].(Rev.) 


.. 'enna ikten qallu 8a . *ittiku ana Uruk ilta . 

’MandSma ana karri bclija iqdbt , "umma: “ TJltu mdt Elamti 
attalka ,” "karru belli'a la iqdpku. TJltu bid ina Araxkdmna 
"kipirSti ikkd-ma ana karri belija '•nukebila adt ka enna ana mdt 
Elamti "til ixxis. Kt karru belii'a xardpii "ka dibbe ayd pibd, 
ana Idd'a "qallu ka Kudurra ka ana Uruk "dibbeku (?) ayd 

idatsu* ." kundti-ma kipirSti "ayd ka kdrdte kt ka katrd 

11 ana karri beliia liqbd, u kt "ka kipirSli agd , ka ina libbi Arax- 
kdmna u ina qdt Ddru-kurru ana karri beliia "nukebila, karru 
belii'a Id xassu, "Ddru-karru muttr-pdtu karru "bein'a lik'al. 
Ana karri beliia ” altapra , karru belii'a Id tdt. 

Another letter from Nabfl-uSabst to the king (K 614) is pub¬ 
lished, with transliteration, translation, commentary, and addi¬ 
tional notes, by Pinches, in S. A. Smith’s Keilschrifltexte Asur- 
banipals, iii. pp. 60-02, 106, 100 ; comparo also Bezold’s Cat. of 
the K Collection, p. 120. The mutilation of lines 14-17 some¬ 
what obscures the scnso; but the latter refers chiefly to horses— 
somo of which appear to have been presented to tho goddess 
IStar of Ercch by tho King of Elnm—purchased for tho king of 
Assyria by NabA-uSabst, who promises to forward vouchors for 
tho oxpenso incurred. 


e. 

K 821 

K 824 is published with transliteration, translation, and com¬ 
mentary in S. A. Smith’s Keilschrifltexte Asurbanipals, ii. pp. 
68-07. Sin-tabn!-U9ur ("Sin protect my offspring”), to whom it 
is addressed, was the son of Ningal-iddina (“Ningal has given”), 
and was governor of Ur, in Southern Babylonia, during tho rebel¬ 
lion of Samas-Sum-ukin, king of Babylon and brothor of Sarda- 
napallus. Kudurru, governor of Erech, writes to King Sardana- 
pallus that he has received a message from Sin-tabni-uour to the 
effect that an emissary of Samas-sum-ukin, engaged in dissemi¬ 
nating revolution through the country, has approached him with 
the view of engaging him in the treasonable design ; that a por¬ 
tion of the district under his authority has already revolted ; and 
that unless reinforcements be promptly sent he has the gravest 
fears for the result. Kudurru, in answer to this urgent appeal, 


* Tho text of line 18, and of tho opening words of lino 19, is very 
uncertain. See Part II. 
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has sent a force to his assistance (K 5457; Winckler, Sammluna 
von ICeilsc/iriftlexteti, ii. p. 55,11. 0 fF.). According to Geo. Smith 
{ Hist, of Aasurbanipal, p. 201), followed by Tieie (Bab.-Assyr. 
Gesch., pp. 377, 381), Sin-tabnl-upur, unable to hold out until the 
arrival of these reinforcements, was constrained against his will 
to join the rebels. 

The evidence that he did so, however, is by no means conclu- 
8ive ; His name is mentioned, it is true, in connection with that 
of SamaS-Sum-ukln in two extracts from so-called omen-tablets 
published in Geo. Smith’s work (pp. 184, 185); but the context is 
in both instances obscure, owing to mutilation of the text, and 
bis participation in the rebellion, of which thero is no other evi¬ 
dence, is merely an inference derived from the juxtaposition of 
the two names. Both these tablets would seem, however, to 
belong to the class of texts so ably illustrated in Knudtzon’s 
Gebete an den Sonneii'/ott, containing requests for information 
addressed to the oracles of the gods. It was by no means 
unusual to consult the oracle in this way with reference to an 
official, especially when recently appointed, or when about to be 
entrusted with somo important commission ; and several instances 
are given in Knudtzon’s work (cf. o. g. nos. 07, 112, 114, 115). 
Now the first of the above mentioned tablets (K 4000), dated in 
the month of Ab, 051 n. c., contains the words, “Sin-tabnl-u 9 ur, 
son of Ningal-iddina, who has been appointed governor of Ur" 
(literally, “over Ur"), which would seem to indicate that his 
appointment was recent; while in the socond (K 28 ), datod in the 
preceding month of Tammuz, his name occurs without mention 
of Ur. It seems likely, therefore, that he was appointed gover¬ 
nor of Ur in the month of Ab, 051, and that both tablots contain 
inquiries, addressed to the oracle, with roforonco to his probable 
conduct towards Samas-ftum-ukin, who was at that time in open 
rebellion. Unfortunately, both texts are badly mutilated, and 
only portions of them are published ; but, in the absence of other 
eviilenoe, the participation of Sin-tabnt-uyur in the great revolt 
can hardly be regarded as an established fact. 

The letter hero translated (K 824) was probably written some 
timo before these events. Ummanigas, mentioned in it as one of 
the calumniators of Sin-tabnt-u 9 ur, was one of the three sons of 
Urtaku who took refuge at the Assyrian court when their father 
was dethroned and murdered by his brother Teumman. With 
the aid of Assyrian troops furnished by Sardanapallus, he defeated 
Teumman, who was slain in the battle, and UmmanigaS thus be¬ 
came king of Elam; but ho was subsequently so uugrateful as to 
ally himself with §amaS-Sura-uktn. In 651 or 650 b. c., he was, in his 
turn, deposed and slain by his brother Taramaritu, who after a 
brief reign was, in the year 650 b. o., deposed by Indabigag, and 
with difficulty made his escape to Babylonia, whence, as already 
narrated, he waR sent on to Assyria by Bel-ibnl, governor of the 
Gulf District. It was probably while residing at the Assyrian 
court, or at least prior to his alliance with the rebellious brother 
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of Sardanapallus, that he endeavored to cast suspicion on the loy¬ 
alty of Sin-tabni-u 9 ur. His accusations were not listened to by 
the king, who expresses the highest regard for, and the utmost 
confidence in, the integrity of his servant. The text may be 
translated as follows : 


TRANSLATION. 

Message of the King to Sin-tabni-u$ur. It is well with rao; may thy 
heart bo of good cheer! 

With rcfcronco to thy mossngc about Sin-Sarra-u^ur, how could ho 
speak evil words of thco, and I listen to thorn ? Sinco SamaS pervortod 
his understanding, 1 and UmmanigaS slandered thee boforo mo, they 
havo sought thy death, but ASur my god withholds mo (from that), and 
not willingly could I havo put to death my servant nnd tho support of 
my father’s house. No 1—for thou wouldst (bo willing to) perish along 
with thy lord’s house—(novor) could I consont to that. Ho and Umma- 
nigafi havo plotted thy destruction, but becauso I know thy loyalty I 
havo conferred ovon greater favor (than boforo) upon thco; is it not 
so ? Thoso two years thou hast not brought foo and noed upon thy 
lord’s house. 2 What could thoy say against a servant who loves his 
lord’s house, that I could beliovo? And with regard to tho sorvioo 
which thou and thy brother Assyrians havo rendered, about which 
thou sondost (word), all that (?) yo havo done, tho guard for mo which 

yo havo kopt 3 . and this.which is most honorablo in my 

sight, and a favor which I shall requite to thoo till (tho times of our) 
children's childron. 


ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

'Arndt Sarri ana Sin-tabnUupur ! 

VS tulmu idii, libbaka 'Id tdbkal 

*Jna muxxi Sin-Sarra-upur % Sa taSpur, mindma dibbeka *btSdtu 
iqabd-ma T w andku aSemtS? 

*IStu SamaS libbaSu issuxa *u U/nmanigaS qarpeka "ina pdniia 
ekulu, ana "ddki iddindka. " TJ ASur Honied "urdqam-ma 
"Suxdd-ma arda'a "u iSdu Sa bit abiia "Id adtiku. ” JJl — ina 
libbi Sa iui "bit belika "qatdta (Rev.) "Idmur agd. Nil u 
31 UmmanigaS ana muxxi "ddki/ca ilmil , *'*#, ina libbi Sa keniltka 
u (dd, utltr remu "aSkundka—\dn<L ? 


1 Tho meaning is that ho must be out of his senses to make suob 
accusations. 

* Although in that time he had ample opportunity to do so. 

* Text mutilated. 
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"Santta agd fan die ”nakru u bubdti ”ina muxxi bit belika " ul 
taSdud. Mind M iqabdn'i-ma ina muxxi "ardi fa bit belifa 
irdmu "« andku agtpu * ? 

" U ina muxxi dulla fa atta u "AXfard axeka "tcpu$d\ fa tag • 
pur, "ban 8a tepu8d\ "mappartd'a 8a tappu[rd']. " ah . ax. ax. 

.. (E<lgo) "u mu. cja agd, 8a ina pdniia band, u tdbdte "8a 

utdrdka ana libbi 8a ana indr mdre. 


7 . 

K J,69. 

ThiH letter, published in Harper’s Letters of the JC Collection, 
No. 138, carries us back to an earlier period than those treated 
above. The writer, $a-A3ur-dubbu, was governor of the impor¬ 
tant oity and district of TuSkhan, on the easterly course of the 
northwestern bend of the Tigris, which had been a possession of 
Assyria since at least 880 n. o., and in all probability muoh earlier 
(Tide, Ilub.-Assyr. Ocsch,, pp. 180, 181). In 707 n. a., the six- 
teenth year of the reign of Sargon, the conqueror .of Samaria, 
Sa-Asur-dubbu gave his name to the year as Eponvin, a fact 
which marks him as a magnate of the highost order (K. B., i. pp. 
207, 214). In another letter (K 1007 ; Harper, No. 130), which 
is unfortunately so mutilated that tho context cannot bo mado 
out with certainty, he mentions the city of Penzft, tho king of 
tho Armenian district Urartu, and a oertnin Khuteisub. i’ho 
latter, for whose name tho reading BagtiSub is with groat prob¬ 
ability suggested by the Rev. C. II. W. Johns {PSBA., xvii. p. 
234), appears in Harper’s work (No. 215 = IC 1037) as tho author 
of a report, also badlv mutilated, with reference to the neigh¬ 
boring countries of Urartu, Man, and Zikirtu, against which 
king Sargon (reigned 722-705 b. o.) waged successful wars in 
715-714H.O. . , 

In tho letter here translated (K 409), Sa-Asur-dubbu gives, with 
military terseness, an account of a troacherons attaok made upon 
a Small party of his soldiers by a certain nativo of Supria, a 
distriot which apparently lay near TuSkhan, in the corner formed 
by tho northwestern Tigris, where it turns its course eastward 
(of. Knudtzon’s Gebete an den Sonnengott, ii. p. 151). 

The city of DOr-^arruktn, or “Sargonsburg,” mentioned in lino 
20 of the reverse, and for which the timber mentioned in line 17 
was probably required, was founded, after a long cherished plan, 
by tho great king whoso name it commemorates, and completed in 
the latter years of his reign. On tho 22 d of Tishri (September), 
707, in the eponymy of &a-Asur-dubbu, the images of the gods 
were carried through its streets in solemn procession, and estab¬ 
lished in their temples, and in April of the following year the 
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king formally took up his residence in his new capital. One year 
later (705), he fell by the hand of an assassin (Tiele, Bab.-Assyr. 
Gesch., p. 248). The site of Dflr-Sarruktn, occupied by the mod¬ 
ern village of Khorsabad, was explored in the years 1843-1844 
by the French consul at Mosul, J*3mile Botta, who discovered the 
palace of Sargon, with a wealth of soulpturcs and inscriptions 
which were convoyed to Paris, and now form part of the Louvre 
collection. The letter of Sa-Asur-dubbn may be rendered as 
follows : 


TRANSLATION. 

To the king, my lord, thy servant §a-ARur*dubbu ! A hearty greet¬ 
ing to the king, my lord ! Greeting to the fortresses, to the oountry 
of the king my lord 1 

I sent two of my officers, accompanied by six men and provided with 
a warrant, after some deserters who wore in the city of PonzfL Two 
chiefs of battalion went along with them. Tho soldiers took down 
rations, of which they partook (on route). Tho brother of tho Suprian, 
having shared thoir meal with thorn, they sot out and trnvellod along 
together. Tho Suprian had laid nn ambush beforehand, (but) tho two 
officers, with tho six soldiers, got out (of it, and) rescued both tho 
chiofs of battalion. I sent word to thorn, " Establish (thoro) a military 
poet" I shall make an investigation, (and) if thoy aro in my oountry 
I shall lay hands on tho rascals. I wont and brought up troops into 
tho fortress. Lot the king, my lord, send orders that the Taziru and 
tho ltd of my lord tho king, who havo appointed thoir doputios horo, 
may conic (thomeolvos) and stand guard with me, until thoy got this 
timber away. Tho king, my lord, shall docido. My men are doing 
duty in Ddr-Sarrukln, (but) tho cavalry aro horo with mo. 


ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

1 Ana Sarri, beliia, *arduka Sa-ASurdubbu ! 

'f/d Sulmu ana Sarri, * beliia, adanniS! 

'tiulmu ana dl birdt , *ana mdti Sa Sarri beliia ! 

Ti reSe{a, vi pdbc 'issisunu, kunukku ina qdtiSunu, *ina 
muxxi xalqdte, Sa ina dl Penzd "assaparSunu . n rabe-qipir 
"issiSunu ittallakti. "Qdbe usseriddni " akdle , ina libbi etaklil- 

"AxuSu Sa Supri'd "usiSunu ina libbi '• ctahla . Qa _ ni 

axis ” ittdpdni , " ittalkdni. "Supri'd "Subtu ina pdndtu 
81 usseSibu . (Rev.) 'n rcSeia 'itti vi pdbe ittapd, 'rabe-qipir{a 
'kilale ussezibd. 'AssapardSunu * Subat pdbe'rammt ’. Md, aS'al; 
'Suuima ina wdtiia Sunu, addan % andku qdtd'a ina kibsdli. 
'Attallak, pdbe ina ,# btrtiSu usselt'a. "Taziru, Itu'u "Sa Sarri 
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beliia , Sa annaka " aqa'ib{<i1)*-ni SakndtiSunu, u Sarru belt 
liXpura 14 lillikdni , issia ana "mapparti lizzizd , l 'adl yuSdre 
anmUc l, vSep4ni. Sarru belt u tIdd. Cdbcia **[ina] 6.1 Ldr-Sar- 
ruktn ’'[rfuJJ&i ippuXil, (Edge) n Sa bithalldti Sunu ina pdni{a 
44 izzazd. 


8 . 

K 629. 

Tho worship of tlio god NabA seems to have been introduced 
into Assyria from Babylonia,—where ho was from early times 
the special divinity of tlio important city of Borsippa near Baby¬ 
lon,—during the reign of Kamnmn-nirari III. (812-783 n. a), before 
which time tho god would seem to have played no prominent part 
in the Assyrian pantheon. Tho annotated Eponym Cation records 
that in tho year 787 tho god NabA made solemn entry into his 
“now temple” ( K. 2?., i. p. 210 ), and this tomple, situated in tho 
city of Calah, whero its ruins have been oxplorcd, bore, liko its 
famous Babylonian prototype, the name of Ezida, “the true house.” 
Upon two stutucs of NabA found by W. K. Loftus in tho tcmplo 
at Calah, is an inscription (identical in both cases) stnting tliat 
these statues wore prepared by Bol-tar$i-ilu-ma, governor of Calah 
and tho adjoining district, as a volivo offering “for the life of 
Rammfin-mrAri, king of Assyria, his lord, and Sammu-rftmat, tho 
lady of tho palace, his lady,” as also for his own welfaro and that 
of his family (K. 2?., i. p. 102 ). 

Samrau-rflraat, whoso name rconlls that of the mythical Somira- 
mis,' was either the wife or mother of tho king; and Tide argues 
with great plausibility that this Indy was a Babylonian princess, 
and that tho introduction of tho cult of NabA into Assyria was 
owing to her intluenco (Tide, Jiab-Assyr. Geso/i., pp. 207, 212). 
Once established, the worship of tho god took firm root, and con¬ 
tinued to flourish down to tho last days of the empire. 

NabA-Aum-iddina (“NabA has given a name"), who, in tho 
lotter here presented describing a religious ceremony and solemn 
procession in honor of the god, styles himself the prefect of the 
temple of Nabfl, appears to have lived in the reign of Esarhad- 
don ; and the princo to whom tho lotter is addressed was proba- 


* Harper’s text reads hero u-ka-ip-ni (i. e. uqd'ip, II. 1. of qdpu, st. 
but the enclitic ni cannot bo joined to tho verb without a union 


f)-p> 


vowel (cf. Del., Assyr. Oram., §79, fi). and in any caso we should 
expect tho modus relativus after tuo preceding Sa. The insertion of u 
improves both tho sense and the construction. For itH us an official 
title, see Delitzsch, Handxo., p. 157a, and PSD A., May 1889, pi. iv. col. i. 
18 ; col. ii. 11 . 

1 Cf. Beitr. zur Assyr., i. p. 828 below. 
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bly Sardanapallus, and was evidently the heir to the throne, 
since a wish is expressed for the long duration of his future reign. 
A letter to the king from the same writer, or from a person of 
the same name (K 1017 ; Harper, No. 66), is too badly mutilated 
to yield any connected sense, but mentions (rev. 11. 1 , 2 ) the crown 

f irince (mdr Sarri raid Sa bit-riddle), and the name of Sardanapal- 
us, of which traces are preserved, is evidently to be restored 
before the title. 

Fourteen letters (Nos. 60-73) are published in Harper’s work 
under the name of Nabd-sum-iddina. Of Nos. 72 (K 1272) and 
73 (K 6509) merely the opening words remain ; and the context 
of Nos. 67 (K 1060) and 70 (Iv 1070) is rendered unintelligible 
by the mutilation of the tablet. No. 06 has just been referred 
to, and all the rest are reports of the arrival of horses.' Whether 
the priest of Nabd and the writer about horses were identical ia 
open to doubt. The formula of greeting is certainly the same in 
the letters of both persons, but it is not a very characteristic one. 
The invocation to Nabd ami Marduk is common to many writors; 

S reoisely tho same formula is found, for example, in the letter of 
’abd-nityir (“Nabd protcots”) to the king (Iiarper, No. 178=K 
482). 

Tho ceremonies attending the consecration of tho couch of a 
god, referred to in tho letter before us, arc ininutoly described in 
a liturgioal text (IC 161; Btiir. tur Assyr., ii. p. 635). After tho 
appropriate offerings arc presented, tho officiating priestess puri¬ 
fies tho feet of tho divine image with a sprig of reed and a vessol 
of oil, approaches (?) the bed three timos, kisses tho feot of tho 
image, and retires and sits down. She then burns cedar wood 
dipped in wine, places bofore the image the heart of a sheep 
wrapped in a cloth, and offers libations. Aromatio woods iyo 
consecrated and burnt, further libations and offerings are made, 
tables are spread for various divinities, and tho ceremony con¬ 
cludes with a prayer for the king. This recalls Herodotus’ 
description (i. 181) of tho tomplo of Bel-Merodach at Babylon, 
where it is stated that tho chamber containing tho couch of tho 
god, besido which stood a golden table, was at night ocoupied 
only by a woman supposed to bo ohoseu by the god himself from 
all the women of the oountry. It would appear from tho text 
before us that stables were attached to the temples for tho accom¬ 
modation of horses used on ceremonial occasions, when a spec¬ 
ially appointed charioteer officiated. The jar-bearers mentioned 
probably carried holy water for lustral purposes and wine for 
libations. 

The letter of Nabfl-Sura-iddina (K 629= Harper, No. 65) may 
bo thus translated : 


1 For translations of most of those, and of other letters upon the samo 
subject, see Delitzsch in Bcitr. zur Assyr., i. pp. 202-212 ; ii. pp. 44-65. 
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TRANSLATION. 

To the prince, my lord, thy servant Nabu-Sum-iddina! 

A hearty, hoarty greeting to the prinoe, ray lord ! May Nabd and 
Marduk bless the prince, my lord I 

On the third day of the month of Iyyar the city of Calah will con- 
secrato tho couch of Nabd, (and) tho god will enter the bed-chamber. 
On tho fourth (will take place) the return of Nabd. Tho prinoe my 
lord shall deoide. I am the prefect of tho houso of Nabd thy god, 
(so) I (of course) shall go. 

At Calah the god will come forth from tho palaco onclosuro (?), (and) 
from tho palaco onclosuro (?) will go to tho grove. A saorifico will bo 
offered. Tho charioteer of the gods, coming from tho stablo of tho 
gods, will tako tho god forth, bring him back, and convey him within. 
This is tho route.of tho procession. 

Of tho jar-bearers, whoover has a sacrifice (to offer) will offer it, 
Whoovor offers up ono qa 1 of his food, may ontor tho houso of Nabd. 
May thoy 2 porfootly oxocute tho ordinances of tho gods, to tho lifo and 
health of the princo, my lord. What (commands) has tho princo, my 
lord, to sond me ? May Bel and Nabd, who granted help in tho month 
of Shobat, guard tho life of tho princo, my lord. May thoy make thy 
sovoroignty oxtond to the ond of timo. 


ACCItNTED TRANSLITERATION. 

'Ana mdr Sarri Ocliia, 'arduka Nabd-Sum-iddina l 
'Lit Sitlmu ana indr Sarri beliia 'adanniS adanniS ! 

'Nabd, Marduk ana mdr Sarri'beliia likrubd ! 

* tfmu SCdSu Sa arax Ari dl Kulxi *erSu Sa Nabd takdrar. 
'Nabd ina btt erSi errab. *• tfmu rebd tdrSu Sa Nabd. "Mdr 
Sarri belt <tdd. ' Um xuzdnu Sa btt Nabd "iluka andku , "lallik. 
Ina dl Kalxi "ilu ina libbi adri ekalli "tipd, Sa libbi adri ckalli 
"ana kirt illaka. "Nitjd (Edge) "inntipaS. M [ihoJ urdSaildni 
"mukll-asdte (Rev.) 'Sa ildui-ma illak, 'ilu uSepd 'u ussaxxar 
‘ uSerab. 8d 'ettqa illaka. ' NdS-Sappdte, Sa niqdSu 1 ibdSdni, 
ippaS. '8a i qa akliSu uScld, 'ina bU Nabd errab. "Parpc Sa 
ildni Sunu, "ana bxdlut napSdte "Sa mdr Sarri beliia , "luSallimd 
HpuSd. "Minu Sa mdr Sarri "belt iSdpardni ? "Bel, Nabd , Sa 
ina arax Sabdli "xamatta iSkundni , "napSdte Sa mdr Sarri 
(Edge) "belija lippurd, "Sarrdtka "ana pdt dme luSdlikd. 


1 A measure; cf. p. 141,1. 56. 

* Those officiating at the ceremony. 
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9. 

K 647. 

The general tono of this letter, and the reference to the gods 
Bel and NabA contained in it, would seem to favor the identifica¬ 
tion of the writer with the priest of Nabtl who in the text last 
treated invokes the same deities in behalf of the prince. The 
title of the official to whom it is addressed is mutilated, and is 
hero restored in accordance with the traces given in Harper’s 

a ’ of the text, which is published in his Jotters of the K Col¬ 
on (No. 02}. It is a courteous expression of the good wishes 
of the writer in connection, apparently, with some matter the 
nature of which is not stated, but was of course well known to 
the recipient. 


TRANSLATION. 

To the Secretary of State, my lord, thy servant Nabfl-Sum-iddina! 
Greeting to my lord I 

May Nabil and Marduk, Titter of Ninovoh, Ifitnr of Arbola, bless my 
lord I May they koop theo whole! May thy heart over bo of good 
choor I May Bol and NabA establish prosperity in tho homos of the 
pcoplo of Ninovch and prosperity with theo also. 

ACCKNTKD TRANSLITERATION. 

'Ana [( dupSar ] mdti ' beliia , ardiika 'Nabtl-Sum-iddina ! 

*JA Sulmu ana beliia / 

'Nabtl u Marduk, '/Star Sa Ninua, ’JStur Sa Arba'll 'ana 
beliia Hikrubd ! '*LuSaUimtlka ! 

(Rev.) 'Libbaka ' ka'dmdni *Id fdbal *£ulmu ina bUi % ana 
nfSS *Sa ina Ninua, 'u Sulmu 'issi/ca * Bel u Nabtl "lipqidtl I 


10 . 

K 689. 

iSdt-NabU (“NabA is iny foundation”), an Assyrian official 
who probably flourished in the reign of Exarhaddon (681-068 
b. c.), is the writer of four letters published in Harper’s collec¬ 
tion (Nos. 180-180). In one of them (K 1048 ; Harper, No. 189), 
of which there remains only the formula of greeting and the 
name of one A3ur-§ezibAni (“Asur deliver me”), a governor, 
about whom some communication apparently followed, he styles 
himself, “the secretary of the new house.” Another (K 113; 
Harper, No. 186)' contains a salutation “to the guards of the 


1 Published with transliteration, translation, and commentary by S. 
A. Smith, Keilschrifttexte Asurbanipals, iii. pp. 18-21 (with additional 
notes b^* Pinches, pp. 91-93); also by Delitzsch, Beitrtige zur Assyr., ii. 
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king, my lord,” and refers chiefly to the endeavor of a certain 
Nfidin-sum-ilu (“the god gives a name”) to recruit for the same 
corps fifty men, formerly under the command of his father, who 
met bis death “ in the land of the enemy.” The letter, written 
at Nineveh, is addressed to the king, who would seem to have 
been at the timo in the neighborhood of Sippara. The second 
letter (K 589; Harper, No. 187), addressed to the prince (literally 
“the son of the king”), who may have been Sardanapallus, con¬ 
tains a courtly greeting, and conveys the assurance of tho good 
will of tho god Nabfl, whoso oracle he had doubtless consulted. 
It may be thus rendered : 


TRANSLATION. 

To the prince, my lord, thy servant Kdl-Nabft I A hearty greeting 
to the prince, my lord I May Bel, Nabfl, Bolit tho divino queen of 
Kidimuri, and Ifitar of Arbela grant health of mind and body, lifo.nnd 
happiness to tho prince, my lord I 

I convoy tho gracious messages of Nabfl. Greeting to all tho guard I 
May tho hoart of tho princo, my lord, be of good cheer. 

ACCK.NTKD TRANSLITERATION. 

'Ana mdr Sarri bcli'ia, • ard&ka ISdt-Nabd ! 

'LA Sulmu ana mdr Sarri * beli{a adanniS l 

'■Bel, Nabd, * Jielit (Uu befit Kidimuri, 1 1Star Sa Arba'U *tdb 
libbi, *ttib Sire, "laid baldti "ana mdr Sarri beli^a '*liddind ! 

(Rev.) 'Jlixdte 'Sa N’abd 'ana mdr Sarri bclija \usebila. 
•Sulmu ana mappardte 'yabbul Libbu 'Sa mdr Sarri beliia 'Id 
tdbSu ! 


11 . 

K 561. 

The importance attributed to omens, and the groat attention 

[ aid to their interpretation by tho Assyro-Babylonians, is attested 
y the very large number of tablets dealing with the subject 
found in the ruined temples and palaces of the ancient Mesopo¬ 
tamian empires. 1 These texts, which would seem to have accu¬ 
mulated from a vory remote period, contain explanations of 
omens derived from phenomena of every description, terrestrial 
as well as oelestial, and were consulted as tho standard authori¬ 
ties, whenever, as often happened, such information was desired. 

The astrologer Nabfi’a doubtless had in mind a passage from 
one of these tablets when he wrote the letter here translated. 
At precisely what period this votary of astral science lived and 


' Cf. Alfred Boissier, Documents assyriens relatifs auxprdsages, Paris, 
1894 ff. 


Christopher Johnston , 
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praoticed his art, it is impossible to say with certainty ; but it 
was in all probability under one of the Sargonido kings. In two 
observatory reports published in The Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Western Asia , vol. hi. p. 51, lie signs his name, “Nabtfa of the 
City of Ag&ur,” the ancient capital of Assyria, In a similar 
communication [Harper, No. M1=K 481), he reports that an 
observation had been made, and that the sun and moon had boon 
visiblo in tko heavens at the same time. 

The omen to be derived from the occurrence mentioned below 
was doubtless an unfavorable one, since otherwise the fox would 
hardly have been killed. That the fox, however, was not invari¬ 
ably regarded as a harbinger of evil may be gathered from two 
passages from an omen-text relating to the building of a house, 
published in Pinches’ Texts in the Babylonian Wedge- Writing , 
p. 12. The first (obv. col. i, 11. 30-33) may be thus rendered : 
“ When the foundations arc laid, if green locusts are seen, the 
foundations will go to ruin and tho house will not bo constructed. 
If blaok locusts are seen, the owner of the house will die an 
untimely death. If either a fox or locusts (?) arc scon, the house 
will go to ruin. If dogs and swine fight, tho house will have a 
olnimant (nt law).” In tho socond passage, howover, tho appoar- 
anco of tnc fox was rogardod as a good omen, since wo read 
(ibid. obv. col. 2, 11. 1 fl.j: “Whon tho threshold is laid, if a fox 
enters tho house, tho house will bo inhabited. If locusts (?) 
outer the house, tho house will go to ruins. If an ox, misfortuno 
will overtake tho house. If a horse, tho wife of the owner will 
die. If an ass, tho son of tho owner will die,” oto. The letter 
of Nabfl’a (IC 551; Harper, No. 142) may bo translated as 
follows: 

TRANSLATION. 

To the king, my lord, thy sorvant Nabfl’a I 
Mny Nnbfl and Marduk bless tho king, my lord 1 
On tho seventh day of tho month Kislov a fox ontored tho city, and 
fell into a well in tho grovo of tho god Afiur. They got him out, and 
killed him. 

ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

'Ana Karri bcliya 'arduka Nabti'a / 

*Nabd Marduk *ana Karri beliia *likrubH ! 

* thnu sebd Ka arax Kisilimi 'Kelibu ina libbi dli ' ctarba , *ina 
kiri Ka AKur (Rev.) 'ina bdri ittuqut, * Usseldni 'iddkti. 


12 . 

K 566. 

Balasi, the author of six letters published in Harper’s work 
(Nos. 74-79), all relating to astrology, divination, and kindred 
matters, and also of a number of astrological reports (cf.; e. g. 
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III R 51, no. iv ; 54, no. 10 ; 58, no. 12), was an Assyrian 
priestly astrologer who lived in the reign of Esarliaddon (681- 
668 b. c.). He was therefore a contemporary of Arad-Ea, Arad- 
rsanil, and Nabd-fium-iddina, examples of whose correspondence 
are given in this paper, Nos. 8, 13, 14 and 15. 

The letter of Balasi and his col league Nabfl-akhe-erbn which is 
selected for translation here is evidently in answor to a communi¬ 
cation from the king, who desired to be informed as to the advis¬ 
ability of a journey contemplated for his son Asur-muktn-pale’a, 
and the most auspicious occasion for setting out upon it. The 
answer is favorable ; tho journey may bo undertaken, and though 
tho second of the month will do very well, tho fourth is particu¬ 
larly recommended. It may be that tho prince was in ill health, 
and that this was the occasion of the intended journey. Tho 
physician Arad-Nand mentions Asur-mukin-palc’a in terms whioh 
would indicate that he was suffering from some malady (see p. 
101 ). This text, which is published in Harper’s Letters (No. 77), 
may bo translated as follows : 


TRANSLATION. 

To tho king, our lord, thy servants Balasi and Nabd-akho-crba! 
Greeting to tho king, our lord ! May Nabd and Marduk bloss tho king, 
our lord ! 

As for ASur-mukln-palo'a, about whom tho king, our lord, has sont 
to us, may Aftur, Bol, Nabd, Sin, SatuaS, and Rammfin bloss him I 

May our lord tho king bohold his wolfaro. 

Tho conditions aro auspioious for tho journoy. Tho sooond of tho 
month is an auspioious day ; tho fourth, extremoly auspioious. 

ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. I 

‘Ana Sarri bclini, 'arddnika *Jialast' NaML-axo-erba / 

*Xt7 Sulmu *ana Sarri belini / 

'Nabd Marduk "ana Sarri bclini *likrubd ! 

"Ina muxai ASur-muktn-paleia, "Sa Sarri bcluni "iSpurandSini, 
" ASur , Lei, Sin, '*§amaS, Rammdn " li/crubdSu l (Rev.) 'Ni~ 
tnelSu % Sarru beltini Umur l 

/ ' Tdba'ana aldki. 'tfonu Sand tdba. * tfmu rebd adanniS 
1 tdba . 


13 . 

K 1021,. 

Arad-Ea (“Servant of Ea”), the writer of K 1024, was a priest 
and astrologer who flourished in the reign of Esarliaddon ( 081 - 
068 b. o.). He is mentioned as exercising priestly functions in a 
letter of the astrologer, Marduk-Sakiu-sum (“Merodach appoints 
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a name”); see Harper, No. 23=K 602, obv. 19; and his name 
occurs in another letter of the same writer, in which the prince 
(i. e. Sardanapallua) and his brother Samas-sum-ukfn are also 
mentioned (Harper, No. 24 = IC 626, obv. 5, 6, no. 20). He also 
appears (Harper, No. 16=K 1428) as the joint author of an 
address to the king in company with his colleagues Ramm&n- 
ium-upur (“Ramman protect the name”), IStar-fium-erefi (“Istar 
has willod a name”), and Akkull&nu, all of whom are known 
to have lived in the roign of Esarliaddon. Ilia functions are 
more precisely indicated by the fact that he is the author of a 
letter to the king on religious coremonies (IC 1204) and of an 
astrological report (K 1405). Pie is doubtless to bo identified 
with the priest bearing the same namo who appears in a list of 
officials of the reign of Eaarhaddon ( 1 J SBA ., May, 1889, pi. 
iv. col. 1, 29). 

In Harper’s Letters, four lotters (Nos. 27-30) are published 
under the name of Arad-Ea, but the last of these (No. 30= K 
7426) must have beon written by a person of the same namo of 
an earlier date. It is addressed (obv. 2) to King Sargon froigned 
722-705); is written in the Babylonian, while the other three are 
in the Assyrian character; and differs also in the formula of greet¬ 
ing with which it begins. Of the remaining three, ono (No. 27 = 
K 1022) is entirely lost after the initial complimentary phrases, 
which are practically identical in all three, and another (No. 20= 
K 1204) is too badly damaged to admit of translation. Of tho 
third (No. 28=K 1024), tho last lino of the obverse and tho first 
two lines of the reverso are almost entirely obliterated, but tho 
sense, if not tho exact words, of what has been lost may be easily 
supplied from the context. Tho letter convoys to tho king, who 
was apparently afflicted with some illness, tho assurance that, by 
the will of tho gods, ho will certainly recovor and live for many 
years to come, to which desirable end the prayers of the writer 
shall not be wanting. 


TRANSLATION. 

To tho king, my lord, thy servant Arad-Ka ! Grcoting to my lord 
tho king! May Nnbd, Marduk, Sin, Ningal, (and) Nusku bless tho 
king, my lord I 

Sin, Ningal 1 .shall grant life, and length (of days) to tho king, 

my lord. I pray day and night for my lord's life. 

ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

'Ana Sarri bdiia 'ardtika Arad-Ea ! 

*IA Sulmu 'ana Sarri belija ! 

l Nabd, Marduk, Sin, 'Nin-gtU, Nusku 1 ana Sarri belija 'likrubd 


1 The text is obliterated, but the names of other gods doubtless 
followed here. 
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'Sin, Nin-gal . ,0 .(Rev.) 1 . [baldt] *napi$ti 

[£« Unit] % nXqdti 4 ana Sarri bcliia *iddanH. 

'Andfeu ilmi mfiSu Una muxxi napSdte ’sa heliia • upalld. 


14 . 

8 KW h 

According to the statement of Herodotus (i. 107), the Babylo¬ 
nians did not oinploy physicians, but brought their sick to the 
market-place in order to rcccivo the advice of such persons as 
might be able to suggest a remedy derived from their personal 
experience or from that of their friends. The statement is 
entirely erroneous. The fact that physicians existed and wore 
held in high esteem both in Assyria and Babylonia is abundantly 
attested by the cuneiform inscriptions. Tliev belonged to the 
priestly class, and in their practice combined magio with moro 
rational mothods. 

It was the belief that sickness was due to the agency of demons 
or ovil spirits, which invaded the body of an individual and pro¬ 
duced all manner of diseases. A largo number of charms and 
inoantations have been found, having for their object the expul¬ 
sion of the malevolent spirits and the restoration of the sufferer. 
Most of these charms nro fantastic in the extreme, but occasion¬ 
ally the magical formula veils a really sensible prescription. For 
cxamplo, in the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. iv. 
p. 20* (4C, col. ii, rev. II. 0-8), is a charm for the cure of a disease 
of the eyes, which directs the application of crushed palm-bark; 
and it is immediately followed (II. 10 - 20 ) by another, in which 
ground bark is recommended as a remedy for the same affection. 
In both theso cases it is evident that tho virtue of the charm lies 
in tho astringent application recommended ; it is, in fact, a meas¬ 
ure very similar to tho use of tea-leaves, a well known household 
remedy frequently resorted to in cases of inflamed eyes. 

Among the epistolary tablets are a few letters from physicians, 
and from theso also it may bo gathered that theso ancient prac¬ 
titioners did not entirely depend upon magic arts, as may be seen 
from tho two examples here presented. Tho writer, in both cases, 
is Arad-N a ml (“Servant of Nairn”), who flourished in the reign 
of Esarhaddon ( 081-068 d. c.), and was probably court physician 
of that monarch. Four of his letters aro published in Harper’s 
work (No. 108-111.) In one of these (IC 632, obv. 8, rev. 11) ho 
refers to Asur-inukin-pale’a (“Asur establishes my reign”), a 
'younger son of Esarhaddon and brother of Sardanapallus, and 
assures the king that ho need be under no apprehension (obv. 11 ) 
as to tho health of the prince, who seems to have been under his 
professional care. In another (K 670) he directs the king to 
anoint himself as a precaution against draughts, to drink pure 
water, and to wash his hands frequently in a bowl (rev. 4-10). 
vol. xvin. 11 
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The letter which follows is published, with translation, translit¬ 
eration, and commentary, by S. A. Smith in his Keilschrifttcxte 
Asurbanipals (ii. 58-63). 1 Mr. Smith considers that the disease 
was hardly a natural one, but that the patient had received one, 
or perhaps several wounds, one of which, affecting the head, was 
likely to prove mortal (p. 58). The original, however, contains 
no mention of a wound, nor does Arad-Nand seem to have any 
apprehension as to the result. The case, in fact, would rather 
seem to have been one of optbtbalmia or, moro probably, facial 
erysipelas,* which, however, was taking a favorable course—so 
favorable indeed that Arad-Naml feels compelled to attribute it 
to the special interposition of some god who had interested him¬ 
self in the matter. The prognosis is therefore excellent, and the 
complete recovery of the patient may be exnected in the course 
of seven or eight days. The invocation to the deities Adar and 
Gula in the formula of salutation, is usually found in letters 
written by physicians, these divinities being the special patrons 
of the healing art. The letter may be translated as follows : 

TRANSLATION. 

To the king, my lord, thy servant Arad-Nanil I A hearty greeting to 
my lord the king I May the deities Adar and Gula grant health of 
mind and body to my lord tho king I 
All gooa well in regard to that poor follow whoso oyos aro diseased. 
I had appliod a drossing covoring his faco. Yostorday, towards even¬ 
ing, undoing tho bandago which held it (in placo), I romovod tho dross¬ 
ing. Thoro was pus upon tho dressing tho size of the tip of tho little 
finger. If any of thy gods has put his hand to tho matter, that (god) 
must surely have givon express commands.* All is woll. Lot tho 
heart of my lord tho king bo of good choerl Within seven or eight 
dnys ho will bo well. 

ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

'Ana Sarri beli\a 'arduka Arad-Nan4 l 
l L& Sulmu adanniS adanniS 4 ana Sarri beli[a ! 

% Adar u Gula *lHb libbi, tab Sire *ana Sarri beliia liddind ! 

* Sulmu adanniS *ana laka U eikru xannVu, " 5a kUri tndSu. 
” Talttu ina mutexi " urtakkis , ina appiSu "irtumu. "Ina tinidli, 
(Rev.) "let b(ldi } "Sirtu Sa ina libbi "cdbiltini aptatar, "talitu Sa 


1 Translated also by tho present writer in Johns Hopkins Circulars. 
No. 114 (July, 1894), p. 119. 

* Cf. Dr. M. Bartels’ paper on fe'u in the Zeitschrift /Hr Assyriologie, 
viii. p. 179. According to Dr. Bartels, inurug qaqqadi (" the disease of 
the head ") or fe’u is the Assyrian name of erysipelas. 

' I. e. to bring about so desirable a result. 
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ina muxxi ™ut\Ui. Sarku "ina muxxi taltti n bdSt ammar qaqqad 
”ubdni pixirti. 

"Ildnika,. Summa memeni **iddSu via libbi ** ummiduni — Sdtu- 
nia ittedin. 

"Suimu adanniS. "Liblu Sa Sarri beliia u ld tdba / (Edge) 
"Add dme vn vm ibdlat. 


15. 

ICS JO. 

The following letter, K 519, also from Arad-Nanfi to his royal 
patron Esarhaddon, is published in Harper’s Letters, No. 108. In 
11. 9-14 of tho obverse the context is so interrupted and obsoured 
by mutilation of the text that it has seemed advisable to make no 
attempt at translation, and these lines are accordingly omitted. 
The revorse, which contains all that is interesting from a medical 
point of view, relates to a patient suffering from severe epistaxis. 
External compresses seem to have been applied, which are char¬ 
acterized as unscientific apnliancos, serving only to interfere with 
tho patient’s breathing, and valueless as a means of cheoking the 
homorrhago. Plugging tho nares is tho proper mode of treat¬ 
ment, in the opinion of Arad-Nan/1, whose letter may bo rendered 
as follows: 


TRANSLATION. 

To tho king, ray lord, thy servant, Arad-Nanfl I (-hooting most 
heartily to my lord tho king I May Adar and Guln grant health of 
mind and body to my lord tho king. A hearty greeting to tho son of 
tho king.l 

With regard to tho pationt who has a blooding from his noso, tho 
Rab-MUOi 2 roports: “ Yostorday, towards ovoning, thorc was muoh 
homorrhago." Those dressings arc not scientifically applied. They 
arc placed upon tho nlro of tho noso, oppross tho breathing, and como 
off when there is hemorrhage. Lot them be placed within tho nostrils, 
and thon the air will bo kept away and tho homorrhago restrained. If 
it is agrcoablo to my lord, tho king, I will go to-morrow and give 
instructions ; (meantime) lot me hoar how he does. 

ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

'Ana Sarri beliia *ardiika Arad-Hand ! 

'Ld Sidmu adanniS adanniS *ana Sarri beliia / 

Adar *u Gula tdb libbi, ’tdb SirS ana Sarri beliia 'liddind 1 

Suimu adanniS ’ana mdr Sarri / 


1 Obverse II. 9-14 aro here omitted. 
1 An official title. 
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Dullu 'Sa ana . nipuMni "niddimtni parap kaspu. 

&mu Sa "iltaUak ixteridi "uktil iddU "ittuSib akt “umtal . 

(Rev.) 'Ina tnuxxi marfi 3 Sa ddmc Sa appiSu 'Ulakuni, rab-mugi 
*iqte!>lia, md: ina timdli, kt bddi, 'ddmu ma'adu ’ittalhl 
lippe ‘ammtitc ina Id mdddndtc 'ibdSi'u. Ina mnxxi "naxnaxcte 
Sa appi "ummudil, naxnuxdtu "ittd'ubd, iStu pdni "ddine dpdni. 
"Pi naxtrc *• USkund , Sdru " ikkasir, "ddmo ikkalCu. (Edge) 

"tiumma pdn Sairi maxir, ana Seri ". ina libbi luSuxkim. 

Umd Sulmu luSme. 


K 601 

According to the Book of Daniel (Chap. 2), Nebuchadnezzar 

C laced tho Babylonian sages in a most embarrassing predicamont 
y requiring them to describe to him a dream which he had for- 

E otten, alleging that their boasted science, if a reality, ought to 
e equal to the task, not only of furnishing an explanation in 
oases whore the facts were known, but also of discovering the 
facts themselves without the aid of previous information. It is 
hardly likely that the two Assyrian physicians mentioned in tho 
following letter were confronted with so difficult a problem as 
their Babylonian confreres of a later date, although in withhold¬ 
ing from thorn nil previous information in regard to the nmttor 
about which they were to bo consulted, tho kinp may have 
wished to apply a somewhat similar test to thoir science, and to 
secure from them a perfectly independent and unbiased opinion. 

IStar-dOri (“Istar is my wall”), in whose communication to tho 
king they are mentioned, appears in Harper’s work as the author 
of eight letters. All of thorn, except the one here translated, 
arc either badly mutilated or merely fragmentary, but from what 
remains tho personality of tho writer can be established with 
very little doubt. In one (Harper, No. 150=K 1025) he men¬ 
tions (11. 4-5) “the cavalry of Nibe.” From the inscriptions of 
Sargon we learn that, on tho death of DaltA, king of Ellip, a 
country lying immediately north of Elam, his two sons, Nibe. and 
Ispabarra, went to war with one another about the succession to 
the throne. The former allied himself with the king of Elam, 
the latter appealed for aid to Sargon. Accordingly, in the year 
708 b. c., an Assyrian army invaded Ellip, defeated Nibe and his 
Elamite allies, and placed Ispabarra on the throne [Sargon, 
Annals, 402-411 ; Khorsabad, 117-121). It was doubtless this 
Nibe who is mentioned by Istar-dOil 
In another letter (Harper, No. 158=Iv 530), the name of Mero- 
dach-baladan occurs (obv. 22 ); and though the context is com¬ 
pletely obliterated, it is probable at least that this was the Chal¬ 
dean prince who made himself king of Babylon in 721 b. o., but 
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was expelled by Sargon in 710, and took refuse in Elam—the 
same Merodach-balauan whose message to king Hezekiah is 
related in Isaiah xxxix. Nabfl-zer-ibnl (“NabO has created 
offspring”), chief of ltn’a, is mentioned in the same letter (obv. 
4), and the people of Ru’a were one of the Aramean tribes who 
surrendered to Sargon in 712 b. a, and were joined to the new 
province of Gambfllu (Annuls, 204-271 ; Winckler, JCeilsohrift- 
texte Saryons, i. p. xxxiv). In the letter here translated, mention 
is made of Snmas-bel-u^ir (“Samns protect my lord”), who sends 
a communication from Der; and a Samas-bel-u^ir, who may well 
have been the same person, was eponyrn in the year 710 b. o. (JC. 
M., i. p. 205).' 

All these circumstances point to the reign of Sargon (722- 
705 n. o.) as the period in which Istar-ddri flourished, and, as an 
Istar-dflri was eponym in the year 714 (JC. B., i. p. 205), wo shall 
probably not be far wrong if we conclude that tho writer of the 
letters and tho eponym were one and the samo person. This 
identification was also proposed by the late (ieo. Smith, who 
states in his Assyrian Eponym Canon (p. 85), under tho year 
714 ii. o.: “Istar-duri, the eponym of this year, sent tho .two 
Tablets K 1008 and 604.” 

Tho former (K 1008), as yet unpublished, is, according to 
Bezold’s Catalogue, a letter to tho king about astrological fore¬ 
casts ; the latter (K 504) is tho letter which forms the subject of 
this number. It is published in Ilarpor’s Letters, No. 167, and 
also, with transliteration, translation, and commentary, by S. A. 
Smith in the J‘r<ceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
x. pp. 108 It. Tho version here given is offered ns a substitute 
for that of Mr. Smith. 

The city of Der, for whose temples copies of inscriptions are 
requested, was a scat of the worship of the god Ann, and was 
situated towards the Babylonian and Elamite frontier, in the dis¬ 
trict lying between the lowor course of the Tigris and the Median 
mountains (Mflrdter-Dclitzach, Qcsch. Bubyl-Assyr., p. 175). It 
must have contained a sanctuary of some celebrity, since the 


1 The following texts bearing upon S&imafi-bcl-ucur and tho city of 
Dor aro registered in Bezold’s Catalogue of the K Collection K 6108. 
A letter to the king; mentions tho king of Elam, and the cities Der, 
Mandiri'n, and Khalsu.—K 6122. A letter to tho king; mentions the 
king of Elam, the city of Dor, etc.—K 7297. A letter to the king; 
mentions Samafi-bel-UQur.—K 7299. A letter to tho king from §amnii- 
bel-u^ur; reports tho entry of the king of Elam into the Elamite city of 
Bit-Bunaki, etc.; mentions tho cities of Der und Khal$u.—K 7825. A 
letter to tho king; mentions SamaS-bol-ugur, Marduk-6allima, and the 
city of Khalgu—K 7424. A letter to the king from §amaA-hel-ucur; 
mentions tho king of Elam and the cities of Der and Khalgu.—K 8585. 
A letter to the king from Samas-bol-u^ur; mentions Balasu. 

A letter to the king from SamaS-bel-ugur, published by Harper in 
Zeitschrift filr Assyr., viii. p. 848, mentions neithor Iatar-d(\ri nor the 
city of Der. 
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annotated Eponym List records that in the years 816 and 785 
b. c. “ the great god went to Dor,” which means that his image 
was carried thither in solemn procession. It is possible that, as 
was conjectured by the late Geo. Smith, Dor is to be identified 
with the city of Ddr-ili, often mentioned in the inscriptions. 
(See Beitr. zur Assyr., iii. p. 238, 42 ; 282, 42). For references 
to the city in connection with Elam, see the note on Saraafi-bel- 
u$nr above. It is to be hoped that the site of this city may yet 
be discovered, and the inscriptions mentioned in the text brought 
to light. 

TRANSLATION. 

To the king, my lord, thy servant Ifitar-ddri ! Grooting to the king, 
my lord 1 

I send forthwith to ray lord the king, in company with ray mossongor, 
tho physicians Nnbfl-Sum-iddina and Nabfl-orba, of whom I spoke to 
the king, my lord. Lot them bo admitted to tho presence of tho king, 
my lord, and lot tho king, my lord, converse with them. I havo not 
disclosed (to them) tho true facts, but have told thorn nothing. 1 As 
tho king, my lord, commands, (so) hus it boon dono. 

SamaS-bol-ugur sonds word from Dcr: “Wo have no inscriptions to 
placo upon tho tomplo walls." I send, therefore, to tho king, my lord, 
(to ask) that ono inscription bo written out and sent immediately, (and 
that) tho rout bo speedily written, so that they may place thorn upon 
tho tomplo walls. 

Thoro has boon a grent donl of rain, (but) the harvest is gathorod. 
May tho heart of tho king, my lord, bo of good cheer 1 

ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

'Ana Sarri beliia 'ardCtka IStar-ddri! 

*Ld Sultnu ana Sarri beliia ! 

•Ina muxxi Nabd-Sum-iddina * JVdbd-erba, dse *Sa ana Sarri 
beliia T agbdni , anndsim *[iWi?] apU-SiprVa ina pdn *Sarri beliia 
assapraSunu. "Ina pdn Sarri beliia "UrubfL , Sarru belt "issiSunu 
lidbubu. "Kellu andku "Id ubarrt , "Id aqabdSunu. "Bid Sarru 
belt iSdpar Sakndni. 

‘\SatnaS-bel-vpur % iStu dlDeri issapra " md: “ MuSSardnt (Edge) 
"laSSu, ina libbi igardle. (Rev.) 'Sa bit-ili Id tiiSkun” *Umd 
ana Sarri beliia*assapra, isten muSSard *USturd luSebildni, •ina 
pitti rixdti •USturd, ina libbi igardle ’Sa bit-ili USkund. 

•Zunne ma'add *adanniS iudlak. "Ebdre deqi. "Libbi Sa 
Sarri beliia "lil tdbu. 


1 Literally, " I have not disclosed tho truth, not telling them ” (cir¬ 
cumstantial clause). 
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17 . 

K 660 . 

From a very oarly period tbe vine was successfully cultivated 
in Assyria, and the reports of modern travellers amply prove 
that the Rabshak of Sennacherib made no vain boast when he 
described his country to the Jews besieged within the walls of 
Jerusalem as “a land of corn and wine, a land of bread and vine¬ 
yards, a land of olive trees and honey” (2 Kings xviii. 32 ; Isa. 
xxxvi. 17). Wine is frequently mentioned in the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia, and was extensively used 
both for convivial purposes and in connection with religious cer¬ 
emonies. A8ur-nft$ir-pal (reigned 886-800 n. c.), for example, 
makes offerings of wine and fruit to the god Asur and to the 
temples of his land, to celebrate the rebuilding of the oity of 
Calah (A sum., iii. 136). Sennacherib (r. 705-081 n. c.), imposes 
upon tlie oonquered Khirimmo, an Aramean tribe of Babylonia, 
the payment of a tribute of wine to the gods of Assyria (Prism, 
i. 01). Nebuchadnezzar (r. 004-601 u. o.), the groat Babylonian 
monarch who sacked Jerusalem and led away its inhabitants into 
captivity, offers annual apportionments of wino to his national 
gods (cf., o. g., Ncbuch. Grotcfend, ii. 32; iii. 15). And these 
are inorely a lew of the many instances that could be oited. 

The ceromonial use of wino is depicted in soulpture, and fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the historical and in the religious texts. 
Thus, the liturgical text, K 104, referred to above, p. 154, directs, 
among other observances, the sprinkling of wino upon the couch 
of the god, and the pouring out of a libation upon the ground 
boforo it; Nabonidus, the last nativo king of Babylon (r. 665- 
638 n. c.) sprinkles with mead, wine, oil, and honey the temple 
of the Moon-god in Hunan (V It 64, ool. ii, 5); and in a sculp¬ 
ture from Nineveh, Sardanapallus (r. 008-020 n. o.) is represented 
in the act of pouring out a libation over the bodies of four 
lions that ho has slain (Place, Ninioe el V Assyrie, PI. 57; IR 7; 
cf. the frontispiece in Ilommel’s Jagdinschriften). 

A reference to the use of wino on festal occasions is to be 
found in the fine address of the goddess IAtar to king Sarda¬ 
napallus (Smith, Asurb., p. 05, 11. 05-07), when, assuring him of 
her aid and protection against his enemy Teummati, king of 
Elam, she bids him, “eat food, drink wine, make music, while I 
go and accomplish this affair”; and the same Assyrian monarch 
is depioted in a beautiful sculpture (Place, ibid.; of. Mflrdter- 
Dclitzsch’, p. 139), seated, in company with his queen, under an 
arbor of grape-vines heavy with luscious clusters, surrounded by 
attendants, drinking wino from a richly chased goblet. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that among the ten 
varieties of wine enumerated in a list published in tbe Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia (ii. 44, 9-13), occurs the wine of 
Ilelbon, which is also mentioned by Ezekiel (xxvii. 18 ),' and that 


• Cf. Comill (p. 851) and Toy ad loc. 
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the same locality—the village of Khalbnn, about nine miles north 
of Damascus—is noted for its vintage to the present day. The 
“receipt” of wine for the month of Tobet (January-Febrnary), 
spoken of in the following letter, was probably the produce of 
the royal vineyards for the preceding autumn, which, having 
undergone the necessary amount of fermentation and prepara¬ 
tion, was now ready to be put up in leather bottles or casks,' and 
stored away for use. It is possible, however, that reference is 
had to a tax or tribute of wine, delivered in the month of Tebet. 
Of Bftbiia, who with Bel-iqtsa and another person whoso name 
is obliterated, addresses the letter to the king, I am unable to give 
any information beyond the fact that his name means “ the Baby¬ 
lonian,” or rather “devoted to (the god of) Babylon ”—a name 
like Arba’ilft, “devoted to (Istar of) Arbela,” Dlardukd (Mordecai), 
“devoted to Mcrodnch,” cto. 

To Bel-iqtsa are ascribed two other letters published in Har¬ 
per’s work (No. 84=K 117, and No. 85=K 013). In the former 
the writer complains that, having addressed some remonstrances 
to the secretary of the palace, that official had made use of very 
energetic language to him, and had removed him from his post 
in tho palace to another situation much less desirable. The 
second refers to three officers who have been promoted by tho 
king, but whom their present commander refuses to release from 
his service that they may assume their new positions. Both these 
letters evidently proceed from tho same person, and stamp tho 
writer as what in Amorican colloquial language would bo termed 
“ a kicker.” Whether ho was identical, however, with tho Bel- 
iqtsa of tho present letter is not so certain. Several persons of 
this name occur in the epistolary texts, and any attempt at closer 
identification seems hazardous in this case. Wo need have little 
hesitation, however, in assuming that the communication was 
addressed to one of tho Sargonide kings of Assyria. This letter, 
whioh is published in Harper’s work (No. 80), conveys tho infor¬ 
mation that the quantity of wine received in tho month of Tobet 
is so great that the places of storage provided are entirely inad¬ 
equate to contain it. It is therefore proposed to deposit it in tho 
royal store-houses, which usually contained, wo may suppose, 
only such wine as was specially selected and set apart for the 
king’s private stock. 


TRANSLATION. 

To the king, our lord, thy servants ..- ? Bcl-iqifia, and Bfibilft I 

Greeting to our lord the king ! May A8ur,., Bel, and Nabfl 

grant length of days for never-ending years to our lord the king I 


• I prefer the former, and have so rendered, for reasons which will 
be given in the notes in Part II. Cf. meanwhile Delitzsch, HandwOr- 
terbuch, p. 854a. 

* A name has been obliterated here. 
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• The king, our lord, shall decide. 1 Since the receipt for the month 
Tebct is bottled, 2 and thorc are no places of shelter (for it), we would 
(wish to) put it into the royal store-houses for wine. Lot our lord the 
king pass an order that the (proper store-Jhouses may be indicated to 
us, and wo shall be relieved of embarrassment. 3 The wine of our lord 
the king is of great quantity; where shall wo put it ? 


ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

•Ana Harri Mini, 'arddnika . •Jid-iqtSa, 'Ildblld / 

*Ld Hulmu ana Harri *belini l 

AHur, H . 'liel, Nabd time *arktitc Handle *ddrdte ana 

Harri'•belini liddind / 

"Sami belini "ddd. Kt "naxxurtu Ha arax TebUi "karma- 
tuni, "u piddle (Rev.) ‘laHHt, bUdte-kardni 9 Ha Harri belini niSd- 
kanitni. *,Sarru belini liqdbt, *bUdte lukallimxlndHi, re[&u?]* 
'niHHt. *JCardnu Ha Harri ' ma'ada, dka 'nWcun ? 


K 616. 

From the earliest historical times to the present day, the naviga¬ 
tion of the Tigris and the Euphrates has been conducted in essen¬ 
tially the same manner. The round, shallow vessels of plaitod 
willow described by Herodotus (i. 104) are represented in the 
Assyrian sculptures, and arc practically identical with the modern 
kii/a which eastern travellers describe as being in common use 
upon both rivers. The kelck or raft with a framo work of 
wood supported by inflated skins, is also depicted in the sculp¬ 
tures, and is still extensively used, especially between Mosul 
and Bagdad. Starting with its freight from the former place, it 
floats down the rapid current of the Tigris, and on reaching its 
destination is broken up, the timber is sold, and the skins con¬ 
veyed by camels or asses back to Mosul. Representations of 
ancient and modern koleks, and of the process of inflating the 
skins, may be seen in Place’s Ninive et V Assyrie, PI. 48 ; (of. 
Kaulen, Assyr. t md Babyl*, p. 9) and an interesting account of 


1 1. e. whether it is proper that our intention shall be carried out. 

* I. e. in leather bottles. 

* Literally, “ hold up our heads"; niHSi is cohortative, as also nWcun 
(1. 8); cf. Del., Assyr. Oram. § 145. 

* Dr. Harper gives some traces which suggest the character si, but 
might also lend themselves to U. ni seems to nave been omitted by the 
scribe, owing to the following preformative ni. 
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these rafts is given in La yard’s work, Nineveh and its Remains' 
(i. ch. 13 ; ii. oh. 6).’ 

But, though extensively employed, as being well adapted to 
the Tigris, whose swift current offered a natural obstacle to up¬ 
stream navigation, such clumsy rafts were by no means the 
only vessels with which the ancient Assyrians were acquainted. 
“Although,” says Layard (op. cit., ii. ch. 5), “the Assyrians 
were properly an inland people, yet their conquests and expedi¬ 
tions, particularly at a later period, brought them into contact 
with maritime nations. We consequently find, on the monu¬ 
ments of Khorsabad and Ivouyunjik, frequent representations of 
naval engagements and operations on the sea-coast.” Several 
illustrations of ancient vessels are to bo found in the same work 
(ii. ch. 2 and 5). One of these, propelled by four oars on a side, 
has a singlo mast, at the top of which is a crow’s nest, apparently 
for an archer or look-out. The mast is supported by fore and 
back-stays. Both prow and stern are very high, the former hav¬ 
ing the form of a horse’s head, the latter that of the tail of a fish. 
In Place’s fflnine et P Assyrie, PI. 50 B '*, a vessel of similar shape 
is represented following along the shore and picking up lions, 
which are driven by hunters from the brake into the water. 
This boat has two banks of oars, fifteen on each sido, but no mast. 
Layard’s Monuments of Nineveh presents (PI. 71) illustrations of 
a number of vessels, evidently war-shins, having two banks of 
oars, and shields hanging along tho bulwarks. Five hnvo sheer 
prows and sharp beaks for ramming, and theso have also a mast, 
a single yard, fore and back-stays, braces, and halliards. Ships 
are also frequently mentioned in the inscriptions, and an interest¬ 
ing text (K 4378) published in Dolitzsch’s Lcscstiloke ' (pp. 80-0n) 
contains an enumeration of different sorts of vessels and their 

S arts. Mast, sails, yards, rudder, rigging, bulwarks, prow, stern, 
eok, hold, and keel are all mentioned ; and among the different 
kinds of vessels tho “Assyrian ship” is specially designated, 
along with those of tho Babylonian oitics of Ur and Nippur. It 
is well known that the cuneiform account of tho Dclugo contains 
a detailed description of tho building of the ship whioh the god 
Ea bade the Babylonian Noah construct.* 

At the present day the Tigris is only navigable, even for ves¬ 
sels of light draught, up to about twenty miles below Mosul, and 
thence to Diarbekr only by raft, and it is doubtful whether the 
conditions were much more favorable in early times. As far as 
Bagdad, however, the river is navigable for light freight-bearing 


1 See also Rawlinson's Herodotus, Bk. i. c. 194, for valuable notes and 
references. Prof. Haupt has called my attention to an article in the 
Daheim of March 16th, 1895 (No. 24, p. 8S8 h above), where it is stated 
that the African explorer Count Gfltzen, in the summer of 1894, crossed 
the rapid stream of the Lowa, a largo tributary of the Congo, by means 
of a canoe and raft constructed of inflated goat skins. Consequently 
thiB species of raft seems not to have been confined to Mesopotamia. 

’ See Haupt’s Nimrod Epic, p. 180,11. 48 ff. 
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steamers, and it is possible that the vessels of the ancients may 
have been able to proceed even further up the stream. 

Opis, where the writer of the letter translated below desired 
to establish a base of operations for his vessel, was an ancient 
commercial city of importance situated at the junction of the 
Tigris with the Adhcin. It was conquered by Tiglathpileser I. 
about 1100 b. c.; and, continuing to flourish until a compara¬ 
tively late period, is frequently mentioned by Greek writers 

S llorod., i. 189 ; Xon., Anab., ii. 4, 25 ; Arrian, Anal ., vii. 7, 0 ; 
trabo, ii. 1, 20 ; xi. 14, 8; xvi. 1, 0). Its ruins are still to be 
seen (cf. Delitzsch, Parodies , p. 205). It was to Opis that some 
of the ships built by Sennacherib in 696 or 095 n. o. for his 
expedition against Morodaoh-baladan were floated down the 
Tigris from Nineveh ; starting thence, they sailed down the river 
to the district of Blt-DakkAri, where they passed through the 
canal Arnkhtu into the Euphrates, thus joining the rest of the 
fleet.' Bab-bitqi was situated further down the Tigris. It is 
mentioned in a text of the time of Sargon (IV It', 40, no. 1, rev. 
1) in connection with Btt-DakkAri, which extended from the left 
bank of the Euphrates in the neighborhood of Babylon and Bor- 
sippa to the right bank of tho Tigris. (Cf. Dolitasoh, Parodies, 
p. 202.) It probably lay at the mouth of tho canal Arnkhtu 
mentioned above, which, crossing Blt-DakkAri, passed through 
Babylon into tho Euphrates, thus connecting tho two great Meso¬ 
potamian rivers. Jtdb-bitqi probably means Gate i. e. Look of 
the Gut or Pitch, 

Tftb- 9 il-Esara (“ Good is tho shelter of Esara”), tho writer of 
tho letter, was governor of tho city of Assur, and held the high 
office of eponym in tho year 714 n. o. (Smith, Eponym Canon y 

E . 84). Thirteen of his letters arc published in Harper’s work 
Nos. 87-99) ; and two others (R“. 2 , 458, 469) arc edited by tho 
same scholar in tho Zeilsclrift fiXr Assyriologie, viii. pp. 365, 
360, but most of them are unfortunately badly mutilated. One 
of them (K 607), which is also published in transliteration, with 
translation and commentary, by Doliusch (B.A. y ii. p. 82),' rofors 
to a certain NabA-bel-sunmte, prefect of Birat, who being 
obliged to repel a raid upon Sippara, has been unable to present 
himself sooner before the king. Another (K 650= Harper, No. 
92) gives an account of a large quantity of heavy timber for 
building purposes; and building operations in the city of 
Assur are mentioned in K 5400 ( = Harper, No. 99), rov. 6 ff., and 
in K 020 (=Harper, No. 91), rev. 2 ff. 

A most important reference, which places beyond a doubt ihe 
identification of the writer with the eponym of the year 714 
b. c., is contained in the former text (K 5400) 11. 6-9 \ “ Since my 
lord the king has given freedom to tho city of Assur, and its 


1 Sco Prof. Haunt’s paper on The Battlo of HalQle, Andover Review, 
May, 1886, p. 548. 

* Also by S. A. Smith in PSBA., x. pt. 8, pi. ix., and pp. 178 ff. 
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government has devolved upon me, T am repairing the palace of 
the city of palaces.” 1 King Sargon repeatedly mentions the fact 
that he restored to the cities of Assur and Harran their ancient 
privileges and immunities, which had long fallen into abeyance 
(cf. Wi tickler’s Keilschrifttexte Surgons, pn. 80,00,140, 158,1.4); 
and the building operations mentioned by Tub^tl-hsara were 
doubtless due to the desire of the Assyrian monarch to restore 
to the former capital of his empire something of its pristine 
glory. Tab-cil-Esara, who was governor of Assur under bargon 
?r. 722 - 7 U 5 i«. o.), may well have lived on into the reign of bar- 
con’* son and successor Sennacherib (r. 705-081 n. c.), and there¬ 
fore it is not impossible that the ships mentioned m the letter 
may have constituted part of tho fleet built by the latter mon¬ 
arch in 006-095. Tlicro is no record of tho possession by the 
Assyrians of a permanent navy, and theso vessels, haying served 
the pnrposo for which they were constructed, may well have been 
either broken up or acquired by individuals for commercial pur- 

P °The following letter, which is so clear as to need no special 
explanation, would seem to show that Opis was considered a more 
desirablo point for operating freight vessols than Bub-bitqi. It is 
published in Harper’s Letters, No. 89, and may be translated as 
follows : 


TRANSLATION. 

To the king, my lord, thy servant Tdb-gil-Efiara 1 

Greeting to tho king, my lord ! 

May ASur and Bolit bloss the king, my lord 1 

That ship of mino in whioh tho grand vizier conveyed monoy down 
(tho rivor), is now stopping at BAb-bitc|i, and tho ship of tho governor 
of Arrapakhitis is carrying on a forry at Opis. My lord tho king shall 
dccido. Wo transport in her straw, foddor, (and) suoh matters. (?) 

Lot now tho ship of tho govornor of Arrapakhitis como and carry on 
a forry at Bfib-bitqi, and lot mine go to Opis so that wo may transport 
straw and foddor in her (thore). The men. of tho govornor of Arrapa¬ 
khitis aro already conducting a ferry at Bfib-bitqi. 

ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

'Ana Sarri beliia , 'anluka Tdb-pil-ESara l 

'Lti Sultnu ana Sarri beliia / 

‘ASur, Jielit ana, Sarri beliia *likrubtl ! 

'Elippu St idtu, 'abarakku kaspu ina libbi *usserida, *ina 
Jidb-bilqi "tdzdza, "w elippu Sa paxdti "Sa Arapxa ina libbi 
Up?a ”ntburu tuppaS. ".Sarru belu tidd. "Nini (?) tibnu 


Or the city of EkallAti. See Sennach. Bavian, 48-50. 
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kistUu "dibbdte(?) ammUi (?) "nuiefbar ina libbiSa ]. (Rev.) 
'[ Umd al\(l elippu 9 8a paxdti 8a Arapxa *ld taUik , 'ina Bdb- 
bitqi % ntburu Id tuppiS, °u idtu Id tallilca , T ina UpVa 'tibnu 
kistUu 9 ina libbiXa nuSebira. ’* $db2 8a paxdti " 8a Arapxa 
"ina Bdb-bitqi "nfburu " uppusd . 


19. 


K 1271 


Since all, or nearly all, the Assyro-Babylonian epistolary texts 
that have as yet been found are those which were stored up in 
royal palaces among the archives, letters of an official character 
constitute, as may be supposed, by far the greater number. Hut 
few letters of privato individuals have been discovered, and those 
of women, of whatevor rank, are extremely rare. In fact, I am 
only acquainted with two, and it is interesting to note that both 
are characteristic. ’ 

One of these, from an Assyrian princess, a grand-daughter of 
Sardanapallus, conveys a rebuke to a presumptuous court lady 
who has been guilty of a flagrant breach of etiquette. The 
other, from a woman whoso social status is not evident, contains 
an appeal in behalf of some unfortunate slaves who havo claimed 
her intercession. She bears the name of Sa-ra-a-a , that is fiard'a.* 
One is naturally tempted to compare this name to tiarai (Ht^l, the 
by-form of Sarah Sard'a would then have to be,not an 

Assyrian, but a Jewish name borrowed from Hebrew. The gen¬ 
uine Assyrian equivalent of Sarah (rPfcO '«» course, tiarratu 
• queen,’ but in foreign words Hebrew & or IP is rendered by s in 
Assyrian.' 

The lottor probably dates from the Sargonido poriod ; and the 
fact that the Assyrian and not the Babylonian character is 
employed, as well as the title of the official to whom it is 
addressed, would indicate that it proceeds from an Assyrian city 
whioh contained a royal residence (Nineveh, Calah,AsSur, etc.). 
It is, of course, impossible to define tne relations existing between 
Sard’a and the royal secretary; she was possibly his wife or a lady 
of his harem, and certainly one who either had or was supposed 
to have influence with him. 

The slaves appear to have been conveyed, at some previous 
time, to the governor of Bit-Na’Alani, whether by gift or pur- 
chase is not stated. The governor sold them to a certain Mat’d uk- 


' Translated, with transliteration and commentary, by tho present 
writer in Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 126 (Juno 1896), pp. 
91-93 

* Cf. Ztitschrifl Mr Assyriologic , ii. p. 260 below 

* See Johns Hopkins University Circulars, August, 1887, p. 118*. 
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erba, and they, having reason to object to or dread this arrange¬ 
ment, applied to Sar&’a, begging her to use her influence with their 
former master to prevent the consummation of the bargain, per¬ 
haps by repurchasing them. The officer who had executed the 
bill of'sale on the part of the governor was with them, ready, 
apparently, to hand them over to the purchaser in case their 
appeal failed, so that prompt action in the matter was necessary. 

The letter, which is published in Harper’s Letters, No. 220, may 
be thus translated : 


TRANSLATION. 

To my lord, the secretary of the palace, thy handmaid Sarfi'a I May 
Bol, Bolit,. , l Bolit of Babylon, Nabfl, TaSmot, Ifitar of Nine¬ 

veh, and Ifttar of Arbola bless my lord I May they grant my lord 
long lifo with health of mind and body I 
The governor of Bit-Na’&l&ni has sold to Marduk-orba the slaves— 
seven in numbor—whom he had from my lord. These people are now 
horo, (and) have come to mo, saying, "Inform tho secretary of tho 
palace, beforo wo aro oonveyed to tho houso of Marduk-orba.” My lord, 
tho officor who executed tho contract is now with thorn. 

ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

'Ana dupSar ekalli, belifa, * amt&ka Sard'a ! 

'Bel, Jie.Hl, . Bolit Bdbtli , 'Nabd, TaSmetu ", IStar Sa 

Ninuu , 'IStar Sa Arba'il ana belifa *likrubd ! 

tfme arkdti tdb libbi 'tdb Sirs ana beli\a liddind l 
'Arddni Sa belija, 'Sa paxdtu Sa BU-Na'dldni (Rev.) 'iSSd — 
vn napSdte Sunu—'ana Marduk-orba ittedinSunu. 'AnndSim 
ntSe annaka Sunu, *ittalkdnu ina muxxi\a 'md: “ Ina pdni dup¬ 
Sar ekalli qibi ”-—'md: “ add bit Marduk-orba 'Id uSerabandSina .” 
'BeSu, belt, xqnuqdni, 'anndSim issiSunu. 


20 . 

K mo . 

The text of this letter is published in Harper’s letters, No. 
219, and in Winckler’s Sammlunq von Keilschrifttdcten, ii. p. 
48. It is written in tho cursive Babylonian character, and the 
mention of Ezida (“ tho true house ”), the celebrated templo of 
tho god Nabd in Borsippa, would seem to leave little doubt as to 
the locality whence it proceeded. For the date, there is not 
sufficient evidence. The writer Bel-upftq (“ Bel gives heed ”), 


1 The name of another god has been obliterated hero. 
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after the usual formula of greeting, informs his father that he 
has consulted the oracle in regard to a projected undertaking, 
and that the god has fixed upon the fourth day of the month as 
the most favorable occasion for entering upon it. All the neocs¬ 
sary arrangements have been made, and the overseer, to whom 
the conduct of the work is to be entrusted, is fully instructed as 
to the bearing of the oracle, so that ho may know how to select 
such modes of procedure as may be lucky, and avoid all that is 
unlucky. The letter may be translated as follows : 

TRANSLATION. 

Lottor of Bol-upfiq to Kuna his father I 

Greoting to my father ! 

I pray daily to Nabd and Nan ft for my father’s life, and I pay heed¬ 
ful reverence to Exida in thy behalf. When I consulted the god of the 
temple in regard to thoo, ho fixed upon the fourth of the month as the 
propitious occasion. Thy workmnstor is fully instructed in regard to 
every matter so far as his (the god’s) words are propitious. 

ACCENTRD TRANSLITERATION. 

1 Duppu Bd-updq *ana Kund abisu ! 

*JA Mum ana abi\a / 

' thnuwu Nabd u Nand 'ana baldt napSdte Xa abija 'upalli, u 
ilku 'ana Exida *ana muxxika *kunndk. 

"flu mdr btti* ana "muxxika (Edge) "kt "aPatu, (Rev.) 
'adannu Xa Mum 'ad( dmi rebt ifpabta. *Ana minima kaldma , 
4 mala dibbuXu • Sulum , ummdnka *xustu. 


* A god Mdr-bUi seomu to bo mentioned III R 60, 11 b. rev., but this 
may bo meroly an epithet liko other names in the some column. It 
seems bottor to read us abovo. 



M^ha^slil and M*phorash .—By Dr. Charles Cutler Tor- 
rey, Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 

The publication of the Lewis palimpsest of the Syriac Gospels 
has called attention anew to the problematic Ur* 1 ", winch has 
so long been the subject of controversy. The word first, came 
prominently into notice when Cureton edited his “ Antiont Kccen- 
•ion ” of tho four -Gospels, in 1858. Prefixed to the * irst Gospel, 
in his manusoript, was the title • Cureton 

confessed himself puzzled by this, but proposed to read ? before 
• and translate, “The distinct Gospel of Matthew.” Con- 
corning this designation he said (Preface, p. vi): “It seems to 
mo that whatever meaning is to bo given to tho word it 

is intended to denote that, in somo way or othor, the Gospel of 
St. Matthew is to be regarded as distinct from the other three 
Gospels in this copy.” Mo then argues that it U ‘distinct from 
tho others, inasmuch as its text is superior to theirs, being proba¬ 
bly translated directly from tho original Aramaio of St. Matthew. 

As might bo expected, this interpretation of did not 

meet with favor. Asido from the objection to the reading 
(see note above), tho theory of suoh a title of tho First Gospel 
was too improbable in itself. Bernstein, to whom Curoton sub¬ 
mitted tho problom, preferred to translate, “ Kvangelium por 
anni circulum dispositum,” i. c., divided into lections; appealing 
in support of this to Asscmani’s rendering of tho same expres¬ 
sion, U-r*^? in his Bibliotheca Orierxtalis, ii. 230. 

But to this Cureton replied, that in bis manuscript thero were no 
traces of an original division into lections, and that therefore 
Assemani’s rendering would be quite inapplicable.* This objec¬ 
tion was very hard to meet; still, Bernstein’s explanation was 
adopted by many, as being at any rate bettor than Cureton’s. 

The recently discovered Lewis palimpsest furnishes important 
evidence at this point. At the end of the Gospel of John there 


1 What seemed to furnish ground for the conjecture was tho presence 
of a small hole in the parchment at just this point, evidently made 
after tho writing was finished, as it destroyed part of tho last letter of 
the preceding word. But scholars since Cureton have been unanimous 
in tho opinion that the remaining spaoe is too narrow to have con¬ 
tained the letter ?. See Wright’s Catalogue of the Syriac MSS. in the 
British Museum, p. 74; and the fac-simUe in Laud, Anecdota Syriaca, 

vol. i. 

• For further notice of tho passage in Assemani, see below. 
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is a colophon, beginning as follows : 

“Here ends the Gospel, four books.” This puts 

an end at once to the theories of both Bernstein and Cnreton: 
for in this manuscript also there are no traces of an original 
division into lections. It is equally decisive against the theory 
advocated by Gildemeister in the Z.D.M.G., xiii. 472 ff., that 
the title in Cure ton’s recension should be translated, “Kvau- 
geliura dos auxerleBenen [Evangeliston] Matthaeus”; a designa¬ 
tion which he explained by comparing Rom. i. 1, “set apart for 
the Gospel,” and supposed to have been especially applied to 
the evangelist Matthew by the early Christian church. 1 

Some of the examples cited by Gildemeister in the course of 
his argument showed that derivatives of the verb are fre¬ 
quently used in titles of Syriac Uxtionaries (l. c., p. 473). A 
manuscript containing the prescribed readings lor the year, made 
up of sections from the Gospels following one another in arbi¬ 
trary order, is described in its title as U-r*» or 

^X^ol; or simply by the term 1——o, or 
U-r® ; and so on. On tho other hand, Gildemeister recog¬ 
nized the faot that in the oaso of a manuscript like Curoton’s any 
such explanation of tho title is out of the question. 

In tho oxamplo cited from Assomani’s Bibl. Or., ii. 230, thore 
is nothing to indicate that a lectionary is intended. Tho passage 
is in a dooument, written at tho end of tho fifteenth century, m 
which tho writer narrates how ho and his brethron bad been 
obliged to sell some of tho books belonging to their convent, 
among them an v®-*-^®^ In view of what we already 

know of this singular expression, wo can hardly doubt that ho is 
hero designating the codex by its own written title, and that we 
thus learn of a third copy of the Gospels bearing tho same per¬ 
plexing title as tho Lewis palimpsest and tho Curctonian raanu- 
soript—for it is now generally agreed that in the last-named codox 
the wordR in question formed the title of tho whole book, not of 
the first Gospel. 

To these oxamplcs is to be added, further, the gloss in Bar 
Bahlul, cited by Payne Smith, Thesaurus, col. 679. It reads: ‘ 
v.ruhn ,_3<n .1^1 ^3 jjn )ooi .<£ 

• From this gloss wo learn nothing 

more than this, that at the time whon it was written tho reading 
that inserts the name Jesus at this point was adopted in at least 


1 His chief argument in support of this was the fact that in a few 
Arabic codices Matthew is called oU^,ll r*. 

he Lewis palimpa 


* Viz. in Matt, xxvii. 10. See the Lewis palimpsest. The reading is 
also found in tho Jerus. Syriac (ed. Erizzo, 1861, p. 898 ; also in vs. 17), 
in the Armenian version, and in a few Greek minuscules. 

vol. xvm. 12 
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one well-known Syriac recension of the Gospels. It is plain, 
moreover, that the explanations of the term above noticed 

cannot possibly bo made to apply here. 

One more attempted explanation of the term remains to be 
considered; namely, that defended at length by Th. Zahn in his 
Forschungen zur Geschichtc dea neutMtamentlichen Kanons, 
1881, p. 105-111 also adopted, with some hesitation, in 
Wright’s Syriac Literature, 1894, p. 8 f. s According to this view, 
‘separate (?) Gospels,’ was employed as the 

opposite of 1, ‘ mixed Gospels' a term used in describ¬ 

ing Tatian’s JJialessaron (see Zahn, Forschungen, p. 98-105). 
In support of this translation a single passage is cited, found in a 
code of church laws promulgated by Rabbflla of Edessa (412- 
435 A. D.).’ A long series of commonplace regulations for the 
guidance of the clergy contains the following : “ Lot the elders 
and deacons take care that there be in every church a copy of the 
l_A.fj£c> and that it bo read.” This is interpreted as an 

ntteranco belonging to the reaction against the general use of 
Tatian’s Harmony in the churches of that region, as though 
RabbQla would sav : ‘ See to it that the separate Gospels aro not 
neglected for the biatessaron.”' 

It should he noticed that this interpretation of the word in the 
passage quoted is not in any way suggested by the context. The 
rules immediately preceding and following are of the most com¬ 
monplace character. If the word were omitted alto¬ 

gether, the passage would still read smoothly, and yield a sense 
well suited to its surroundings. 

Moreover, would be a singular way of express¬ 

ing the idea ‘ separate Gospels.’ For ‘ separated Gospels’ the 
expression might servo, though a little unusual. But there could 


1 Seo also his Qcschichte dcs ncuteetl. Kanons, 1888, i. 892 ft. 

• Duval, in Brockolmann’s Lex. Sf/r., p. 507, cites as a supporter of 
• this view Tixoront, Lee Origines de l' Eglise d' Edcsse, p. 181, a book 

which I have not seen. 

• The text in Overbeck, S. Ephraemi Syri aliorumque opera selccta, 
p. 220. 

4 Znhn’s theory of the Diatessaron and its importance for the history 
of the Syriac Gospels is much overworked bv him. See for example 
his Forschuiigen, p. 108, note 1, where he refers to Bibl. Or., ii. 225, 

licjjfo Jj'o*X^ol o, saying: "Ich weiss nicht, ob 

dieser befremdliclie Ausdruck quatuor parva evangelia [Assemani's 
trana.], fOr welchen auch P. Smith nur dieses Beispiel hat, einen 
Gegensatz bilden soil zum Diatessaron.” On the contrary, this is a 
very natural way of writing quatuor tetraevangelta; a combination 
that would very seldom occur, and for which the usual UX^ol could 
not be used, as it would certainly bo misunderstood. 
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be no reason for speaking of the four Gospels as ‘separated’; 
least of all if they were to be contrasted, as the original form, 

with a mixture like the Diatessaron. The appeal to '1 

is not justified. The Syriac has its recognized ways of express¬ 
ing the idea supposed to bo intended her* (the opposite of 
‘ mixed ’), and the phrase under discussion is not among them. 

Finally, Zahn’s interpretation is disposed of once for all by the 
fact that the Psalms, as well as the Gospels, are given this same 
perplexing title. In Wright’s Catalogue of the Syriac MSS. in 
the British Museum , No. 108, a copy of the Peshitto Psalms 
(dated A. D. 600), bears this superscription : r*o»» 

Ui^?, « 0 f t }, 0 Psalms of David.” Wright 

translated, “of the Interpreters,” or “of tho Translators,” but 
added that this would be a vory strange title. 

In tho superscription of the next following MS. (No. 160) in 
this Catalogue, also a copy of tho Peshitto Psalms, the word 
appoars again, used in precisely the same way. 

This seems to defy translation. These copies of the Psalms 
aro not ‘divided’ into lections. They are not ‘separated’ or 
‘distinguished’ from anything else. Wright’s rendering, “of 
the Interpreters, or Translators,” is, as ho confesses, only a make¬ 
shift, lacking all oxtornal support or internal probability. Besides, 
tho nomen agentis of would be not 

It must bo beyond all question that the use of as hero 

applied to tho Psaltor is identical with that described abovo, 
where it is applied to the four Gospels. Tho fact suggests what 
is apparently tho only solution, namely, that tho troublesomo 
word is simply one form of the adjoctfvo l saered, holy* whioh 
so often occupies this place in titles of books of tho Bible. That 
i„, Uv* 1 * 0 ? is equivalent to U-r* So far as 

etymology is concerned, tho hypothesis has everything in its 
favor. In the speech of the Jews, tho ‘saored’ thing was that 
whioh was ‘separated, set apart,’ as the history of tho root tJ'ip 
illustrates. Tho root also, in both Hebrew and Aramaio 
usage, furnishes analogies of its own, as will bo seen. The single 
objection, which at once suggests itself, is this : If the participlo 

r r 

^■ r AUi was thus fixed in usage, in tho signification ‘holy,’ how is 
it that so few examples of tho usage have readied us ? And 
whv did tradition fail to preserve the meaning of the word ? 

before attempting to answer these questions, there is another 
series of facts of which notice must be taken ; namely, those 


1 Thus Cureton’s MS. bears the former of these two titles in tho 
original hand; the other is added in another place by a later hand. 
See his edition, p. iv. 
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connected with the use of the Jewish word t£>’“Vi50- This word, 

V 7 

which is in form the exact Hebrew counterpart of ^i-^, pre¬ 
sents also in the history of its use and interpretation a very strik¬ 
ing parallel to the facts above stated. The root CHfl, in 
Hebrew, and especially in Aramaic, is in common use in a variety 
of significations corresponding in general to those belonging to 
the Syriac root, being all more or less directly traceable to the 
underlying idea of separating or dividing. In a single well 
known phrase, found not infrequently in the early Jewish litera¬ 
ture, the use of the root has remained obscure, no one of the 
recognized meanings seeming to meet the requirements. How to 
translate the phrase CHIDDn DE>, has been a much discussed 
question. Among modern German scholars, in particular, a good 
many different renderings have been proposed and skilfully 
defended, although no one of them has met with general approval. 
Thus: ‘dor erklllrte, ausgclegte Name,’ a favorite rendering 
since Martin Luther (see Buxtorf, Lex. Chald., col. 1851); ‘dor 
unerkl&rto Name* (see Z.D.M.G., xxxix. 543 f.); ‘der ausdrttok- 
lioho Name’ (Geiger 1 and many others); ‘dor dcutlich ausgo- 
sprochene Name’ (Fllrst,* Levy 1 ): *der nicht aus/.uHprcchendo 
Name* (GrOnbaum*); ‘dor voile Gottesnamo’ fWftnscW); ‘dor 
abgosonderte, ausgczeichnete Name’ (Nestle' 1 ); ‘dor geheimo 
Name,’ a rendering which has had many adherents sinoo Bar 
Bahlui’s (sec Bernstein in Z.D.M.G., iv. 200). 

The two words BHflO and i -^ coincide, then, in the fol¬ 
lowing particulars : 1. In form ; 2. Each defies translation in a 
single fixed expression, whore it is used adjoctively ; 3. The 
Hebrew adjective is applied to the name of God ; tho Syriac, to 
the Scriptures; 4. In the case of both words, tho peculiar use 
seems to bolong chiefly to the early centuries of the Christian era, 
after which it disappears, to bo resurrected occasionally as an 
antiquity whose original meaning can only be guessed at. These 
coincidences are too many and too striking to be accidental. It 
is plain that we have here Hebrew* and Syriac forms of tho 
same word in the same unusual signification. That tho significa¬ 
tion it an unusual one, may be inferred from a glanco at the 

C artial list of attempted translations recorded above. GrUn- 
aum, in his exhaustive treatment of the subject, reaches the 
correct conclusion, that CHIDE in this phrase is an artificial 
word , coined for this particular use ( l. c., p. 566). He remarks 


> Urtchri/t, p. 264. 

* Z.D.M.G., xxxiii. p. 297-801. 

3 Neuhebr. u. chald. WOrterb., iv. p. 570. 

4 Z.D.M.G., xxxix. 548-616 : xl. 284-804. 
1 Der Midrasch Kohelet. p. 47 f. 

* Z.D.M.G., xxxii. 465-508. 

* -Also Aramaic, NBHDD 
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further, that it must have been intended to express the most 
marked characteristic of the Name (ibid., p. 545). But when he 
adds, as the minor premise of his argument, “Nur mit Bezug 
auf das Nichtaussprechen nimmt das Tetragrammaton einen 
hOheren Kang und eine gesonderte Stellung ein ” (p. 560), ho 
seems to turn aside from the essential fact to follow what is only 
incidental. The Tetragrammaton was absolutely unique, far 
above all other names or words, because it was the peculiar name 
of the holy , unupproachuble God. It expressed Him, and was 
invested with Ilis own character. Above all else, it was t^VTp. 
Similarly, in the Christian church, the Scriptures, dictated by 
God himself, were holy in a way, and to a degree, that could 
apply to nothing else on earth. 

That the Hebrew-Aramaic root was not infrequently used 
in designating that which was ‘sot apart, sacred, holy,’ is a fact 
that scarcely needs extended illustration. In the Midrash Way - 
yiqra Jl., sec. 24,' the words of Lev. xix. 2, O VHH D’ttHp 
od’jYw mrv on ^np are paraphrased as follows : DtPD 

vnn *p K'Hp onp Dtso o’tmD vnn *p 

O’t^Ylp. Cf. also the name of the sect of the Pharisees, 
O’lPHO (DH’Dn). Other oxamplcs are given by GrOnbaum, p. 
550. There are not wanting passages, moreover, in which the 
Arnmaio Nt5H£)0 is used in such a way as to leavo no 
doubt that it is intended as an equivalent, or something more 
than an equivalent, of Nt^Hp NW. Thus in the Palestinian 
Targnms on Ex. xxviii. 30, xxxii. 25, cited by Buxtorf, Lex, 
col. 2438 f., NCHDD NOt? is used interchangeably with 
(Nl’p’D NLJ'Hpl 10*1. This is also the oasc in the Targums 

on Lev. xxiv. 11.* Another most interesting illustration, of 
a somewhat different character, is furnished by the Targ. on 
Judges xiii. 18: “Why dost thou ask my name, seeing that 
it is KHDD?” The word hero represents the Heb. which 

is used as in Ps. cxxxix. 6 for that which is beyond the reach 
of human comprehension , high af>ove all earthly things. Here, 
again, the idea is closoly akin to that underlying the word 
ij'Hp. In this passage, could hardly be called a 

translation of ; it was probably suggested by BHSOH DC2>; 
still, the two adjectives cannot be far removed from each 
other in signification, for the context, taken in connection 
with the evident meaning of leaves small choice. In 


‘ Cited by GrQnbaum, as are most of the other passages referred to 
in the sequel. 

* Cf. further, Targ. on Deut. xxviii. 58. 
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fact, this passage gives us unquestionably one of the best aids to 
determining just what the Jews meant by CJHlflDn The 

word was applied to a great variety of beings, objects, 

and names. But the ineffable Name was more than fcSMlp, or at 
least, was C^Hp in an espeoial sense; it was Thus it 

came about most naturally that for the Name, separate and 
unapproachable in its sanctity,* incomprehensible to mortals, 
the special adjective , Hob. was coined. 

The borrowing of the word by the Syriac church, as a special 
designation of tne Holy Scriptures, is one more striking illustra¬ 
tion among many of the oxtent to which this branch of the early 
Christian church availed itself of Jewish instruction and Jewish 
training. This use of however, seems to havo been at 

least as short-lived as was the use of its original in Jewish liter¬ 
al ure. It was probably nevor very widely omployed, and can 
havo been actually current only ouring a comparatively brief 
period. 

The disappearance of the word from usage and tradition, 
among both Jews and Christians, is easily accounted for. Being 
an artificial coinage, and belonging to a root employed in so many 
ways as -*r», its original signification easily becnino 

obscured, and it soon lost its hold. We have abundant illustration 
of the fact that the Hume form CHQO, bearing meanings totally 
different from the above, can bo used in connection with the name 
of God in a wav that is most bewildering. Such passages as the 
Targums on Eeclos. iii. II; Cant. ii. 17; Lev. xxiv. 11, cf. 
Sanhedr, vii. 7 ; Jor. Targ. on Ex. xxxii. 25, *fcc., have often led 
investigators astray. In tho case of sorao of theso passages, it is 
difficult to avoid tho impression that there is an intentional play 
upon the word. For illustration of similar possibilities of con¬ 
fusion in the use of tho Syriac form see tho colophon to 

MS. Hunt. 100 in the Bodleian Library (Payne Smith, Catal., no. 
7, col. 42), and the examples collected by Gilderaeistcr, cited 
above. 


1 See Moore, Judges, p. 882. 

»Cf. also the phrases UW . "lITOn ( 8C « references in 

Nestle, 1 c., p. 505; Buxtorf, col. 2488 f.). 


Notes on Buddhist Art .—By Dr. Sf.rokj Fkdorovio Olden¬ 
burg, Privat-Doeeut for Sanskrit, University of St Peters¬ 
burg, Russia.—Translated from the Russian by Lko Wiknkb, 
Instructor in the Slavic Languages, Harvard University. 


Editorial Note. 

This paper appeared in tile collection entitled Vostotnyja Za- 
m&tki (‘Oriental Notes’) of the Faculty of Oriental Languages 
of the University of St. Petersburg, and was published by tho 
Imporial Aoademy of Sciences at St. Petersburg in 1890. Tho 
Faculty’s permission to print is dated August 25, 1804. My 
attention was first called to it by a brief report of its results in 
JRAS. for July, 1890, pages 623-027. 

I had long been cplleoting materials for an orderly report upon 
the identifications of the JiUaku-soulptures ; and this fact made 
mo desirous to see in English dress tho rosults of Dr. Oldenburg’s 
studies. My wish was secondod by Dr. Oldenburg, who very 
kindly sent me a reprint of his paper. Suoh considerations apart, 
however, tho publication of tho author’s results in this Journal 
seems amply warranted by their intrinsic interest, and by tho 
value which they have, not only for students of Buddhist art, 
but also for students of comparative literature. What bettor 
vouchers could we have for tho antiquity of tho Jutaka stories 
than are the stonc-out illustrations of them whioh adorn tho rails 
of the Bharhut tope ? 

The paper covers pages 337-365 of tho quarto from which it 
is reprinted. I havo indicated tho beginning of each page of the 
Russian original by giving its number in Clarendon type in 
square brackets in the translation. 

Tho paper consists of two parts. The prior and more import¬ 
ant one, pages 337-359, is entitled “On some sculptures and pic¬ 
torial representations of the Buddhist Jatakas at Bharhut, Ajaptii, 
and Boro-Boedoer.” * The second part, pages 369-366, is entitled 
“On Khotan bronzes from the collection of N. F. Petrovskij.” 
This second part, for lack of spaco, wo have omitted. 

• The thanks of the Society, and my personal thanks as well, 
are duo to my colleague, Mr. Wiener, who with the greatest 
kindness volunteered to make an English version of the'essay.— 
C. R. hANMAN. 
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I. On some sculptures and pictorial representations of 
the Buddhist Jatakas at Bharhut, Ajanta, and Boro- 
Boedoer.' 

Buddhist artists began very early to represent with chisel and 
brush not only figures of Buddha, Bodhisattvas and other Bud¬ 
dhist teachers and saints, but also episodes from the last earthly 
existence of the master, and from the series of his former incar¬ 
nations, the stories of which are told in the Jatakas. The 
caves, stflpas, and temples are covered with numerous representa¬ 
tions of this kind ; but only a part of theso treasures is acces¬ 
sible to us in trustworthy reproductions ; and of these, only a 
small part has been satisfactorily explained. In the course of 
my Buddhistic studies, I have had frequent occasion to refer to 
these extra-literary monuments, and have succeeded in ascertaining 
the meaning of certain representations, especially of the Jiltakas. 

I here offer somo of theso observations, and hopo in time to give 
a more systematic and complete investigation of the material at 
hand so far as it boars on the relation of Buddhist art to Bud¬ 
dhist teaching and legends. In theso notes I shall touch on the 
stflpa of Bharhut, tho caves of Ajanpl, and tho temple of Boro- 
Bocdoer. 

Before passing over to the discussion of tho representations 
themselves, I shall make a remark of a general character in regard 
to such deductions concerning tho antiquity of Buddhist sacred 
literature as are based on the extra-literary monuments and tho 
inscriptions frequently found [338] upon them; I shall dwell 
upon the latest statement of the kind by Professor Bolder in his 
excellent article on the origin of the Indian alphabet known as 
Brfllnnl lipi.’ Professor Btthlor thinks that tho <lata given in the 
Pfdi canon may refer to tho fifth and perhaps even to tho sixth 
contury B. C. And then ho assumes that the Puli collection of 
tho Jatakas formed, as early as the third century B. 0., part of 
tho “Buddhist canon ” (which ho ovidentlv identifies with the 
Pali canon), and that the latter was then “fully settled.’” As to 
referring the data of tho Pali canon to tho fifth and sixth cen¬ 
tury, I shall merely direct the reader to the articles by I. P. 
Minaev, who has made a minute investigation of this opinion, and 
who, it seems to me, has conclusively overthrown it.* In regard 
to the Jatakas I will say that it is impossible to combine the 
verses and the prose in them, as the prose, according to the 


1 For Boodoor or Boudour, I retain tho familiar Dutch spelling 
Boedoer. 

* BOhler, G., "On the origin of the Indian BriUima alphabet." Indian 
Studies, no. III., SB. W. A. Ph.-H. Cl., Vol. cxxxii.. No. v. (1895). 

* L, c., pages 15 and 17. 

‘Minaev, I. P., "Novyja izsledovanija o buddizini,” Ztimal Minis- 
ber l ’m'S ir0d,a90 Pl ' 08V * i6en V a M - N> P -)» 1882 > July, 102 ff., Octo- 
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testimony of tradition itself, belongs to a later time. The only 
quotation known to us from the Jiitaka on a Bharhut inscription 1 
is the beginning of averse. Comparisons with Sanskrit Jutakas 
containing verses (the number of such J ft takas now accessible to 
us is very limited) prove that the Jiitakas are almost identical in 
the poetical part, but that they differ widely in the prose parts in 
the different redactions. All that the presence of a Jiitaka on a 
bas-relief conclusively proves is that the subject or the fable was 
known at a given time ; but it is impossible to say what the form 
was, or whether it coincided with the text that wo possess; the 
representations give us only a small number of details; and 
besides we do not know how olosely the artists of that time were 
in the habit of following the text which they illustrated.' Thus, 
for example, it is difficult to say precisely why the artist in rep¬ 
resenting the Dabbha-puppha-jfltaKa, called Uda on the bas-relief 
(below, No. 30), has depicted a [339] hermit of whom tho 
text says nothing, and why ho did not represent tho tree-god as 
which Buddha' was then incarnate. Probably we have here 
really an illustration to a somewhat different text; and that such 
a one may have existed wo see from a Tibetan text, evidently 
translated from tho Sanskrit,* which resembles essentially the 
Pali version, but differs from it very much in particulars. 

An incontestable proof that tho Bharhut representations of the 
Jfltakas do not form illustrations to the canonical text of the Puli 
Jiitakas* we find in tho following: one of the Jiitakas is called in tho 
bas-relief Yava-majhakiyam jfltakarh ; there is no suoh Jdtaka in 
the Pali collection ; but, as I. P. Minaev* was the first to show, there 
is in the Mahft-ummagga-jfltaka an episode similar to the one 
represented in the bas-relief. Tho difference in naming one and 
the same Jiitaka may not bo a conclusive proof, since sometimes 
even the Piili Jiitaka-manuscripts themselves give different names 


1 Hultzach, E., "Blmraut Inscriptions," Indian Antiquary, xxi. 228. 

1 [Editor's note.—The Ardma-diisaka Jiitaka well illustrates how con¬ 
gruent in essentials and how discrepant in details aro the sculptures 
and tho canonical text. In tho first vorsion of this story, Fausbdll, 
i. 250”, tho king’s gardener gives the monkeys water-skins and wooden 
watering-pots to use in watering tho garden—in Piili, command# ('skin- 
bags?') e'eva dflrukufe ca; in the second, F., ii. 845' 4 , he gives them for 
the same purpose skin-vessels—in Piili, cammaghatnke ; while in the 
Bharhut sculpture the monkeys are using oartheu chatties slung in 
nettings. 

Again, in tho Mah/i-ummaggn, the virtuous wife puts tho men, accord¬ 
ing to Minaev’s version, p. 100 below, ‘in n basket' (V korzinu); and in 
the Kath&-sarit-8&gara, the prudent Upako^fi puts her four would-be 
lovers ‘in a big chest with bolts’ (wafyUyd, etc., iv. 48); while in the 
Bharhut sculpture, xxv. 8 (see No. 5 in the List), tho men have been 
put in three baskets.—C. R. L.] 

* Compare Warren, S. J., Two Bas-reliefs, etc., p. 17. 

* See Schiefner, A., Tibetan tales derived from Indian sources, Lon¬ 
don, 1882, pages 882-834, The two Otters and the Jackal. 

‘See Bflbler. 1. c., 16. 

« Minaev, I. P., Buddizm, vol. i., St. Petersburg, 1887, pages 151-154. 
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to one and the same text; but the elevation of the episode into a 
separate Jataka serves, in my opinion, as a manifest indication 
that the Bharhut artist did not have at his hand the Pali text 
as we know it. The supposition that the Yava-majhakiya may 
be the name for the whole Mata&-ummagga-jfttaka appears to me 
entirely incredible. If Hultzsch’a identification' ot the Kinara- 
jutaka (see below, No. 14) with the episode in the Takkftriya- 
jfitaka (as opposed to its identification with the BhallAtiya-jataka 
accepted by Warren and me) is correct, we still have a Becond 
case similar to the one just adduced. Saorod books, no doubt, 
existed among the Buddhists in very remote times ; inscriptions 
and extra-literary monuments sufficiently provo this, hut only this. 
Wo have no definite anoient indications of a canon or canons. 
We cannot regard the collections of Buddhist books [340] which 
have come down to us in Chinese and Tibetan translations as 
“disjecta membra of ancient tradition,” 1 because we do not 
know with what whole collection to comparo them, since the com¬ 
posite Pilli oanon, many parts of whioh are undoubtedly of lato 
origin, oan in no way in its entirety be the original old Buddhist 
canon, if suoh a canon ever existed. 


d 1. Bharhut. 

It will bo useful at this point, I think, to give the literature of 
the subject so far as I know it. 

1 . Cunningham, Alexander. The stupa of Bharhut: a Bud¬ 
dhist monument ornamented with numerous sculptures illustrative 
of Buddhist legend and history in the third century B. C. Lon¬ 
don, 1879. 

2. Riiys Davids, T. W. Buddhist birth stories / or Jataka 
tales. Translation. London, 1880. See Introduction, pages cii- 
ciii. 

3. Anderson, John. Catalogue and hand-book of the archaso- 
logical collections in the Indian Museum. Calcutta, 1883. Part 
I. Pages xii-xx (key to the Bharhut stflpa), and 1-120 (gateway 
and railing of the Bharhut stdpa). 

4. Hoeknlk, A. F. R. “ Readings from the Bharhut stflpa.’* 
Indian Antiquary, x. 118-121 and 255-269 (1881); xi. 25-32 


5. Beal, Samuel. “ Remarks on the Bharhut sculptures and 
inscriptions.” Ind. Ant., xi. 47-50 (1882). 

6. Dickson, J. F. “The popular acceptance of the Jfttakas as 
shown in picture stories and sculptures.” Journal of the Ceylon 
Branch RAS., viii., No. 28 (1884), 180-139 (in the artiole “ Papers 
on the first fifty Jatakas,” edited by the Right Rev. R. S. Coples- 
ton, Lord Bishop of Colombo). 


See HulUsch, E., 1. c., p. 226. 


* BQhler, 1. c., p. 17, note 2. 
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7. Hdltzsch, E. “Uebftr eine Sammlung indischer Hand- 
•chnften nnd Inschriften.” ZDM6. xl. 1-80 (Bharhut-Inschrif- 
ten, 58-80) (1886). 

8. Minaev, I. P. Buddizm. Tzslidovanija i Material]/. St. 
Petersburg, 1887. i. 97-184. (Bharhutskaja stflpa. Bharhut- 
8k, o obraza i nadpisi. Drevnobuddijskij kul’t po bharhutskim 
barel’efam.) 

0. Zoysa, L. do. “Notes on certain Jutakas relative to the 
sculptures recently discovered in North India.” Journal of the 
Ceylon Branch KAS., x., No. 36 (1887), 175-218. Posthumous 
publication. In the Appendix is reprinted the correspondence of 
several savants in regard to the Bharhut aiflpa previous to the 
publication of Cunningham’s book, and, further, the list of the 
550 Jutakas of the Puli collection. 

10. Warren, S. J. Txoo bus-reliefs of the stupa of Bharhut, 
explained by S. J. Warren. Leiden, 1800. 

11. Tawnky, C. “ MahiVkapi-jutaka.” Proceedinys ASB., 
Aug., 1891, pages 120-122. 

12. Warren, S. J. “ Hciligo Fabels, IV., V.” Bo Oids, 1803, 
No. 7. For the references to Mr. Warren’s two essays I am 
indebted to the kindness of Professor H. ICern. 

13. Hultzbch, E. “Bharaut inscriptions.” Ind. Ant., xxi. 
225-242 (1892). 


Of all Buddhist sacred edifices, so far, at least, as they havo been 

S to the present time investigated, undoubtedly tho oldest is the 
nrhut StOpa, which was probably built in the third or second 
century B. C. [3411 Along with a large number of other sculp¬ 
tures, it has preserved for us sculptured representations of a wholo 
series of Jutakas; but of theso at present only one-half can bo 
explained. On some of these JiUnka-scuIptures aro inscribed 
the names of the stories which they illustrate; in other cases tho 
inscriptions have been destroyed through the decay of tho stone ; 
and in others still there havo been no names from the start. In 
some representations (tho medallions), several distinct scenes are 
oombined in one sculpturo ; and these we must carefully separate 
and analyzo when we wish to explain them. So, for example, tho 
coping-sculpture of tho Uda-j&taka (below, p. 180, No. 39), which 
Cunningham, in his description, 1 speaks of as containing only one 
scene, contains in reality two Beenes : namely, one in which the 
jackal decides the discussion of the otters in regard to the fish ; 
and another, in which the jackal goes away with a piece of fish 
in his jaws. Similarly in the medallion of the Isi-siihgiva-jutaka 
(sco below, No. 9), we are to look not for one sceno, as Cunning¬ 
ham says,’ but for three scenes: 1. The doo is licking up the 
semen of the hermit which has fallen to the earth ; 2 . The birth 


1 Cunningham, 1. c., page 75. 


* Cunningham, 1. c., p. 64. 
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of the boy ; 3. The hermit is lighting a fire. In the representa¬ 
tion of the Miga-jataka (see below, No. 3), there are also three 
scenes : I. The fturu doe swims across a river with a man on her 
back; 2. The king starts out to hunt the doc; 3. The king 
speaks respectfully to the doc. , 

I thought it would bo most convenient to make a table ot all 
the Jutaka-sculptures and then to explain such as need any 
explanation. 


List of bas-reliefs with Jatakas on the Bharhut 

Stupa. 

[The Arabic numerals in the first column are simply current numbers 
for convenience of reference. Tho Roman numerals in the second col¬ 
umn refer to tho Plates in Cunningham’s Bharhut, and the Arabio 
numerals to the right of the Roman refer to tho figures on those Plates. 
Tho third column gives the inscriptions where there are any. The 
Arabic numerals in the fourth column refer to the current number* of 
the Jfitnka-tales in FautbOll’s edition or to those of Westergaard’s cata¬ 
logue (W.). Tho fifth column gives tho name*, as printed by Fausboll, 
of tho several J/ltakns with which the sculptures referred to iu column 
1 are now identified. Stars placed before tho numbors in tho first col¬ 
umn indicate that there is a noto referring to that number iu the Notes 
which follow the List.—E d.] 


1 . 

XVIII. 


Vitura Punakiya 






jatakam 

W. 537 

Vidhilra-paiidita 

2. 

XIX. 


Brathhadevo mil- 






navako 


? 

*3. 

XXV. 

1 

Miga jatakam 

482 

Ruru 

4. 

XXV. 

2 

Nfiga jiltaka 

267 

Kakkaja 

*5. 

XXV. 

3 

Yavamajhakiyam 






jiltakam 

W. 538 

In Mahd-ummagga 

*6. 

XXV. 

4 

Mugapakaya [jfl]- 






taka 

W. 530 

MQga-nakkha 

7. 

XXVI. 

5 

Latuvii j si taka 

357 

Latukika 

*8. 

XXVI. 

6 

Chadamtiya jiita- 






kam 

514 

Chaddanta 

9. 

XXVI. 

7 

Isi-simgifya jaj- 






ta[ka] 

523 

Alambusa 

*10. 

XXVI. 

8 

Yam bram[hlano 






avayesi jatakam 

62 

Anda-bhQta 

11. 

XXVII. 

9 


206 

Kurunga-miga 

*12. 

XXVII. 

10 


349 

Samdlu-bheda (?) 

13. 

XXVII. 

11 

Hamsa jataka 

32 

Nacca 

*14. 

XXVII. 

12 

Kinara jataka 

504 

Bhallatiya 

15. 

XXVII. 

13 


181 

Asadisa 

*16. 

XXVII. 

14 



? 


17. XXVII. Fragm. ? 

18. XXXIII. 1-3 ? 
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19. XXXIII. 4 

407 

Maha-kapi 

20. XXXIII. 5 


? 

21. XXXIII. 6 


? 

22. XXXIII. 7 


? 

23. 

XXXIV. l 


? 

24. XXXIV. 2 


? 

26. XXXIV. 3 


? 

20. 

XL. 2-5 


? 

*27. 

XLI.1,3 

324 

Camma-siitaka 

28. 

XLI. 5 


? 

29. 

XLII.1,6 


? 

30. 

XUI. 7,0 


? 

*31. 

XLI 11.2,8 Isi-migo jataka 

372 

Miga-potaka 

32. 

XLIV. 2 U.Ifinako rftia 



Sivala devi 

W. 631 

Maliu-janaka 

33. 

XLIV. 4 


? 

34. 

XLIV. o 


? 

86 . 

XLV. 3 


? 

30. 

XLV. 5 

40 & 208 

Arama-dQsaka 

*37. 

XLV. 7 

42 

Kapota 

38. 

XLV. 9 Citupildasila 


? 

39. 

XLVI. 2 Uda jataka 

400 

Dabbha-pupph 

40. 

XLVI. 4 


? 

41. 

XLVI. 0 


? 


42. XLVI. 8 Sccha jataka 174 

43. XLVII. 3 Sujato gahutoja- 

taka 362 

44. XLVII. 6 Bidnla jatafka], 

Kukuta jataka 383 
46. XLVII. 7 Dadanikamo ca- 
kama 

46. XLVII. 0 Asa4ii vadhu su- 

siine pigala fiati 

47. XLVIII. 2 Maghadeviyn ja- 

lakaih 0 

48. XLVIII. 7 Bhisa-haraniya 

jataka 488 

49. XLVIII. 9,11 Veduko kathado- 

hati Nadode pa- 
vate 

JabQ Na<jodo pa- 
vato 

60. Cunningham, 1. c., preface, p. vi. W. 639 


Dubhiya-makkata 

Sujuta 

Kukkuta 


Makha-dova 


Bliisa 


Vcasantara 


[Page 342 of the original Russian begins with No. 12; and 
page 343 with No. 44.] 
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Notes to the starred numbers in the foregoing list. 

[Editorial Note to No. 3. “This is rather the Nigrodba Miga 
Jataka, No. 12, as is clear from the doe in the front of the scene 
laying her head on the block.”—Rhys Davids, JRAS., 1890, 
p. 023.] . 

Note to No. 5. This Jataka was for the first time explained, 
by I. P. Minaev, who gave a translation of the corresponding 
text. As the Pali text is not published, I shall give here Minaev’s 
translation. 1 # # 

“When they found out in the city,” so it is told in the Pali 
version of the sacred tradition, “ that the wise man had run away, 
there arose a great noise. When Senaka and the other wise men 
(enemies of him who had fled) heard of his flight, they began 
to say, 1 Don’t worry, for are not we wise men ?* 

« Without saying’ anything to each other, they sent each one a 
present* to AmarudevI (that is the wise woman). 

“ The wise woman took the presents and said to each one : 
‘Come at such and such a time. When they came, she shaved 
their heads and threw them into the sink. 

“After having vexed the wise men for a while, she put them in 
a basket. Having informed the king, and taking with her the 
four jewels together with the four wise men, she went into the 
castle of the king, bowed before the king, and then stood still. 

“ ‘ King,’ said the wise woman, 'not the wise Mahosadha is the 
thiof, but here are the thieves, etc.’ 

«And then tho wise woman disclosed how the adversaries of 
her husband had stolen the jewels of the king and had sent them 
to her, while they calumniated her husband.” 

Note to No. 6.' This is, as has already been pointed out by 
Cunningham and Rhys Davids, tho MOga-pakkha-jiitAka, i. c. the 
‘ Jiitaka of the dumb cripple.’ Its contents have been given by 
I. P. Minaev.* A translation from the [344] Burmese has been 
made by St. Andrew St. John.* The Tibetan version was trans¬ 
lated by Schiefner.' On the bas-relief there are three scenes : 
in the first, prince Temiya is on his knees before his father; in 
tho second, tho prince is’taken to the woods, and they are dig¬ 
ging a holo for him; the third may be explained in two ways : 
o, the king is visiting the prince, who nas become a hermit 


* Minaev. I. P., Buddizm, 152-153. 

. * The presents were things that had been stolen from the king. 

• Minnov, I. P.. “ Indejskija skazki." 2. M. N. P., 1876. ii. 899-400. 

4 R. F. St. Andrew St. John, “Temiya Jataka Vatthu,” JRAS., 1898, 

Pa » 8 Schiefner,*A., Tibetan Tales, 247-256. (XIV., The dumb cripple.) 
I cannot refrain from pointing out the incontestiblo connection of this 
Jataka with the story of the prince, in the Arabian-Persian version of 
Barlam and Joasaf. Compare “Peraidskij izvod pov&sti o VarlaamJ i 
IoasafS,” Z. V. O., iv. 248 ff. 
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(against this, however, speaks the fact that in the Burmese text, 
which is translated from the Pali, the king visits the prince in 
the monastery); b , the prince goes into the woods to be initiated 
by a hermit (according to the Tibetan version). 

[Note to No. 8. Cf. No. 4 in the Ajanta list, below.] 

Note to No. 10. Dr. Hultzsch was the first to point out (Ind. 
Ant. xxi. 227, 239) that this quotation is the beginning of a first 
verse of the Pali text. 

Note to No. 12 . See the translation below. I am not quite 
sure of its identification, as I cannot understand why the jackal 
is represented with one foot in the snare. 

Note to No. 14. This J a taka has been explained in three ways: 
Cunningham and Rhys Davids saw in it the Canda-kinnara-iutaka, 
No. 485; Hultzsch secs in it an episode from the Takkiiriya- 
jutaka, No. 481, FausbOll, iv., pages 252-264 ; Warren and I see 
in it the Bhallitiya-jfitaka, No. 504 ; the bas-relief represents the 
king listening to the complaints of the two kinnaras. The first 
/uul second explanations, however, are quite probable ; only it is 
impossible to say with entire confidence which one of the three 
is tho correct one, as the representation is not at all character¬ 
istic, and lacks all details in execution. I must here say that 
only a drawing and not a photograph of it is accessible to me. 

| The Canda Kinnara is also illustrated in R. Mitra’s Buddha 
QayO, plate xxxiv. 2.] 

Note to No. 10 . In this representation Cunningham and Rhys 
Davids and Hultzsch see the Dasaratha-j&taka, No. 461. I am 
not convinced of the correctness of this identification, and I 
regard the bas-relief as unexplainod. 

Note to No. 27. The bas-relief represents in two soenes the 
Camnia-sflfaka-jiltaka (see below, p. 194): 1 , a monk enters, a 
rnm and a wise [345] merchant being on the scene ; 2, the ram 
has butted the monk, who has fallen down, and the merohant is 
reading him a moral. It is curious that on tho bas-relief the 
monk is represented with a burden ; this corresponds to the verses 
of the Jitaka, but not to the commentary in prose. The latter 
not only does not say anything about the burden, but even says 
explicitly that the monk was begging alms, that is, that he went 
with a bowl. 

Note to No. 31. I connect the bas-reliefs 2 and 8, and regard 
them as two scenes of the Miga-potaka-jiitaka (see translation, 

£ . 194): 1, the meeting of the hermit with the doe; the hermit 
as just entered the woods; 2 , the hermit mourns for the dead 
doe; Sakka admonishes him. In view of such an explanation, I 
cannot agree with the identification of Hultzsch, who himself, by 
the way,hesitatingly suggests the Nigrodhamiga-jStaka (Fausbbll, 
No. 12 ). 

Note to No. 37. I see in the given bas-relief the Kapota- 
jataka (seepage 195, below),other versions of which are found 
also in the Jataka, Numbers 274 and 375 and 395. Here is 
represented the scene in which the crow flies to the dove which 
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is sitting in a basket, or else that in which the dove admonishes 
the crow that pretends to be sick. 

A great number of the Jatakas which had been explained here¬ 
tofore had at the very start been pointed out by Cunningham 
with the aid of SnbhOti ; these are those numbered in my table 
1 , 2 , 4, 6 , 7, 8 , 9, (according to I. P. Minaev’s indication) 10 , 11, 
13, 16, 32, 43, 44, 47, 50 ; Rhys Davids was the first to explain 
no. 42; Warren, 39, 48 ; Minaev, 5; Hultzsch, 3, 19, 3C : I was 
the first to point out 12 (?), 27, 81, 37 ; no. 14 is doubtful ; it is 
explained in three ways, as shown above. 

The greatest merits in the explanation of the Bharhut StOpa 
belong to Cunningham ; and, next after him, unquestionably to 
Hultzsch, who was the first to give reliable reproductions and 
readings of the inscriptions. 

^Dr. Oldenburg next gives translations 6t the following four Jfitnka- 

List-No., 12 , Sandhlbhcda, FausWll. No. 349; 

List-No., 27, Camma-siltakn, Fausbftll. No. 824 ; 

List-No., 81, Miga-potaka, Fausbdll, No. 872; 

List-No., 87, Kapota, FausbAll, No. 42. 

Of the second nnd fourth of those, Morris has given easily aocessiblo 
translations (references below); and the fourth may also be found in 
The Jataka, translated under the editorship of E. B. Cotoell, vol. i. (by 
R. Chalmers), p. 112. For tho sake of space, wo omit those two.—Eos. | 


Jataka of the Divider’ (Sandhi-bheda), No. 349. 

Once during tho reign of Brnhmadatta at Benares, tho Bodhi- 
satta, who was his son, having studied at Takkaailfi, came to rule 
[346] the kingdom after tho death of his father. At that time 
a shepherd was herding somo cows in tho forest. When he was 
about to return homo, ho overlooked one cow which was with 
calf, and, leaving her, he returned home. Tho cow struok up a 
friendship with a lioness. Both became true friends and walked 
together. After a while, tho cow bore a bull-calf and the lioness 
a male whelp. Both young ones beoamo true friends on account 
of tho friendship of their families and walked together. Once a 
hunter saw their friendship. Having bagged somo game in tho 
forest, he went to Benares and gave it to the king. The king 
asked, “Have 3-011 not, my good man, seen any miracle in the 
forest?” He said, “ My Lord, I havo seen nothing but a Hon and 
a bullock in friendship and walking together.” “Should a third 
one come into their midst there will be trouble. If you see 
among them a third one, let me know.” “Very well, my Lord,” 
answered the huntor. When the hunter went to Benares, a 


1 Cf. Minaev, I. P., "Nfiakol’ko slov o buddijskih jatakah,” 2. M. N. 
P., clxi. 222-224. The name of the Jfitaka may be ronderod also by 
‘ Separation of union.' 
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jackal began to wait on the lion and the bullock; ^ ^ebunter 
came into the forest, he saw him and thought to bimBclf, I shall 
inform the king that a third one has appeared, and he nent into 

th Themckal thought to himself, “ There is nothing that I have 

After having thought so to himself, he brought stritc Dctwe* 
them by saying to each, “This one says so and so about you, 
and hc/cainLuhcm to quarrel till theywcvohketod^ I- the 
meanwhile the hunter went to the king and said My > 
third one has come among them” “Who ). 8 ,,JJ jE? “ffi 

“The iackal sire,” answered tho hunter. He king said, 

.SSSSKSaissaa *.■«=: 

stanzas: 

1. There was here community neither in wives 

Nor in food, O charioteer; 

And behold, this divider— 

What a cunningly devised plot he has . 


2 . 

1347] 

3 . 


As the sharp sword into the flesh 
So cuts the deoeitful word, 

For which moan beasts 
Devour tho ox and the lion. 

There will lie upon this bed' 

Which you see, O charioteer. 

Ho who to the word of the divider, 
The deceitful one, will listen. 


4. Those men will prosper 

Like men who have gone to heaven, 
Who to the words of the divider 
Will not listen, 0 charioteer ! 


- That l,, the bed of death ; he i. thinking of the lion and tho buUock 
who had killed each other. 
vol. xviii. 18 
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Jataka 1 of the hermit in the leathern cloak (Camma- 
sataka), No. 324. 

E This translation we omit—see above, p. 192 .—Eds.] 

To the words of Morris’s version, “The Teacher,” etc., Olden- 
*>urg gives the following note :] 

Thoro is some inconsistency bore in the naming. “Teacher" is usod 
instead of “wise trader." As a rule, when stanzas are introduced by 
Buddha himself telling the story, this is generally indicated by calling 
them abhisambuddha-g&tM, 4 stanzas pronounced by the Teacher after 
he hau become Buddha.' 


Jataka of the young fawn (Miga-potaka), No. 372. 

Once upon a time, when Brahraadatta was reigning in Bonares, 
the Bodlnsatta was Sakka (Indra). At that time a certain inhabi¬ 
tant of the kingdom of Kilsi went to the Himillaya, and became a 
hermit and lived on wild fruits. Now it so fell on a day, that he 
saw in the forest a young fawn whose dam had died. So the 
hermit took it to his hermitage and gavo it some food and began 
to bring it up. The young lawn grow up and became very beau¬ 
tiful and comely. The hermit adopted it as a son and took caro 
of it. Ono day tho young fawn ato too much grass and died of 
indigestion. Tho hormit began to mourn for it, saying "My son 
is dead.” Then Sakka, king of tho god», looking over tho world, 
saw tho hormit; and thinking, “I will admonish him,”* ho went 
to tho hermit, and, standing in tho nir, pronounced the first 
stanza: 

1. It is not good that you having gono from homo, and home¬ 
less, a monk, should mourn for ono that is dead. 

[349] Hearing that, the ascetic pronounced tho second stanza: 

2 . From living together, you know, 0 Sakka, either with man 
or with beast, love springs up in tho heart, and it is not possible 
to refrain from weeping for him (i. e. the dead, man or boast). 

Thon Sakka pronounced two stanzas : 

8. They who weep for one dead or dying weep and lament 
[continually]. Therefore do not weep, O hermit. Wise men 
say weeping is in vain. 

4. If weeping, indeed, could make tho dead to rise, then we 
should all come together and weep for our relations. 

While Sakka was saying this, tne hermit came to understand 
that weeping was vain; and glorifying Sakka, he pronounced 
three stanzas: 


1 A translation was given by Richard Morris, “ Folk-tales of India," 
Folk-Lore Journal, iii. 248-249 11885), Reprint, 64-65. 

* [Pali earhvqeS8dmi nam, Oldenburgs Russian, tisovtfdu ego, 'ich 
werde ihm ins Gewissen reden.’ It would seem to mean lit’ly. ' I’ll stir 
him up.’-E d.] 
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5. In rae who was ablaze, like a fire besprinkled with ghee, as if 
sprinkled with water, you have extinguished all my pain. 

6. The arrow which was fixt in ray heart is torn out from me 
by you who have dispelled the grief for my son from rae half 
dead with grief. 

7. The arrow is torn from me. Without grief am I, and quiet. 
I do not grieve, I do not weep, having heard you, 0 Vilsava. 

[Sakka, having given the hermit this exhortation, went to his 
own place.] 


Jataka' of the dove (Kapota), No. 42. 

[This translation wc omit—see above, p. 102.— Eds.] 

2. The fresooes of the caves of Ajanta. 

I shall give here only what is most essential of the rich litera¬ 
ture of the caves of AjantA. 

1. Burgess, J. Notes on the Bauddha rock-temples of Ajanta, 
their paintings and sculptures, and on the paintings of the Hugh 
caves, modern Jiauddha mythology, etc. Bombay, 1879. (ASYVI., 
No. 9.) 

2. Fkrqusson, J., and Burgess, J. The cave-temjdes of India. 
London, 1880. This work gives a bibliographical list of the lit¬ 
erature of the subject. 

3. .Bum* less, J., and Biiagwanlal Indraji. Inscriptions from 
the cave-temples of Western India, with descriptive notes, etc. 
Bombay, 1881. (ASWI., No. 10.) 

4. Burgkhh, J. Jleport on the Buddhist cave-temples and their 
inscriptions. London, 1883. 

6. Waddici.l, L. A. “ Note on some Ajanta paintings,” Indian 
Anliffuary, xxii. 8-11 (1803). 

In explaining the numerous frescoes in the caves of Ajan^ft, 1 
have come across a serious impediment, an almost complete [352] 
absence of reproductions, so that, in spite of the excellent 
descriptions ol Dr. Burgess in his notes, I could be sure of the 
correctness of my explanations only in the case of a few scenes. 
These I shall here adduce. Many scenes seem to me familiar ; 
but, as I have not been able to test my impressions by actual repro¬ 
ductions, I hesitate to publish these identifications. I hope the 
time is not far off when the frescoeB of AjantA will be published 
in reproductions worthy of the subject. [Amen and Amen 1— 
Ed.] 

All ray citations refer to the- Notes (No. 1 of the preceding 
bibliography), except the last citation, which refers to the In¬ 
scriptions (No. 3). 


1 A translation was given by R. Morris. “Folk-tales of India," Folk- 
Lore Journal, iii. 329-833 (1885), Reprint, 78-76. See also Bishop Cople- 
ston's “Papers” (cited above, p. 188, No. 6), pages 108-166. 
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Cur¬ 

No. 


No. Title 

rent 

of 


of of 

No. 

Cave. 


Jfitaka. 

1. 

If. 

Nos. VIII., IX., page 32— 

634 

Mahii-hahsa. 



(cf. below, 5). 



2. 

_ 

No. XXVII., page 38. 

482 

Ruru. 

3. 

IX. 

No. I., page 47—(cf. below, 

400 

Sivi.' 

4. 

X. 

11). 

Page 50. 

614 

Clmddanta. M 

5. 

xvn. 

No. XIX., pages 05-00— 

534 

Mahu-hahsa. 

a 


(cf. above, 1 ). 

Nos. XX1I.-XXIV.. mures 

W.630 

Mahil-vi'Hsan- 

V# 


00-07. 

tara (V). 

7. 

8. 

z 

No. XXV., page 07. 

Nos. XXXVJ.-XXXVII., 

610 

465 

Mahfi-kapi. 

Miiti-posaka. 

0. 


page 70. 

No. XXXVIII., page 71. 

W.63'2 

Sum a (?). 

10. 

— 

No. XXXIX., page 71. 

278 

Mahisa. 

11. 

_ 

No. LIV., pages 76-70— 

400 

Sivi.' 



(of. abovo, 3). 



12. 

ii. 

Outsido chamber to the left. 

313 

Khanti-vildi.' 


Inscriptions, pp. 81 - 82 . 


3. The bas-reliefb of the temple of Boro-Boedoer. 

[353] [first a little space may be given to the bibliography.] 

1. Lkkmans, C. B6r6-Boudonr dans Vile do Jam. DessinG 
par on sous la direction do M. F. C. Wilson, avoc toxto dcsoriptif 
ot explicatif, r<dip6, d’apr&s les ru6moiros raanusorits ot imprimus 
do MM. F. C. Wilson, et J. F. G. Brumund. ot autres documents, 
ot public, d’aprds les ordres do son Exccllenco le Ministre des 
Colonics, par lo Dr. C. Leemans. Leide, 1874. (Text, in French 
and in Dutch, and Atlas.) 

2. Ijzbiwan, J. W. ‘‘lots over den oorspronkelijken voot van 
Boro Boedoer.” Tydschrift voor indische taal-, land-, en volketi- 
kunde, xxxi. 261 - 208 . 

At about the time of the appearance of Lecmans’s book, the 
Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences published from these bas- 
reliefs 66 photographs, mentioned in the Notulen , xii. 7lff and 
42ff (1874); see JA. 7. v. 609-670. To these photographs I 
could not get access. 


1 Pointed out by Burgess. 

* See Burgess, Report , pp. 45-46.' Cf. L. Feer, Le Cliaddanta-ifitaka, 
JA. 9. v. 81-85 and 189-228 (1895). [8ee also No. 8 in the Bharhut list, 
above.] 

a In Burgess, Inscriptions, 81, note, there is a statement that Kshfinti- 
vfidin was the name of Gautama Buddha in one of his previous births. 
There are verses in the inscription which evidently Delong to some 
version of this Jfitaka. 
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Nor could 1 get the article by J. Groneman, “Dc B&nlboedoer 
on Midden-Java.” Voordracht van oen leek voor leekeD. Be 
Indische Oids, 1887, pages 99-125. . 

Unfortunately, I am very little acquainted with the literature 
of the famous Buddhist temple in Java, since the majority of 
Dutch publications in which anything is said of this remarkable 
monument of Buddhist art are inaccessible in St. Petersburg, 1 
nevertheless venture on saying something in regard to the bas- 
reliefs of this temple, since I have succeeded in explaining a few 
scenes represented on them which, so far as I know, have nevei 
before been identified. • , * 

I think that the majority of representations refer to the 
J a takas. On the plates we may expect to find JOtokaamnOT. 
XV1.-CXXXV. (lower row, even niunbersh CAXXy^l.-CLAAA. 

(A and 15): OCXOV.-c6ciI.; COOXLVJI.-CCOLV.; CCC- 
LXXXIX.-CCOXCII. v _ . , , . . 

I consider the identifications winch I give below, in the form of 
tables, ns the beginning of an explanation of the whole series ol 
bas-reliefs, which, I hope, will offer no insurmountable obstwles 
as soon as the whole material is at hand. In plates CXXXV1.- 
CLXX. (A), I think that I find representations of 34 JAiakas, 
arranged approximately in the order followed in the JAtaka-mula, 
although a few scenes are not quite intelligible to me. J lie main 
difficulty which I see in this is that the artists have not always 
seized sharply tho most important fenturo of the story, and have 
lost themselves too much in insignificant details. It may, how¬ 
ever, be that they had a somewhat different text, although tins 

1H [The numbors on tho left refer, of course, to the plates in Ice¬ 
mans’* great work. The numbers procedingthenamo of the 
Jiltaka on tho right are the enrront numbers of Professor Korn s 
edition of tho JtUaka-mdla in the Harvard Oriental Series.] 

fPago 354 of the Russian begins with the beginning of this 
table: page 355, with OXLVL 47; page 350, with CUV. 78 ; 
page 357, with CLXIII. 111.] 


OXXXVI. 1. 

2 . 

8-4. 

cxxxvn. i3-i4. 

CXXXVI1I. 15. 

16. 

17. 

18 . 

CXXXIX. 22. 

23. 


? 

? 


[N 

ns 


[No picture.] [5-12, 
not given/ 

No picture. 

No picture.] 

reliant carrying food. 
Hell. Pratyekabuddha. 
Pratyekabuddha flies 

away. 

[No picture.] [19-21, 
not given.J 


> 4. Cre^hi. 
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CXL. 

CXLI. 

OXT.IL 

CXLIII. 

CXLIV. 

CXLVI. 

OXLVII. 

cxLvur. 

CXLIX. 

CL. 

CLI. 

OLII. 

CLIII. 


[1897. 


24. 

25. 

20-29. 

30. 

31-32. 

33. 

34. 

35-30. 

37. 


40-40. 

47. 

48. 


50. 

51. 


52. 

53-54. 

55. 

50. 


57. 

58. 

59. 


61-03. 

04. 

05-00. 

87. 

08. 

09-7I. 

72. 

78. 

74. 

75. 


The animals bringing] 
gifts to Indra. 

The hare getting ready 
to jump into the fire. 

f ? 

Five Yakshas and the 
shepherd. 

) King Maitrabala and the 
f Yakshas. 

? 

The giving up of the 
elephant. 

Tho children of Vi9van- 
tara. 

Yakshas leading Vi 9 * 
vantara. 

? 

E No picture.] 
offering Unm. as wife 
to king. 

King’s ambassadors and 
Unm. 

Ambassadors reporting 
to the king. 

Tho king’s mooting with 
Unm. 

Merchants on the sea. 


0. £a9a. 


Maitra- 

bala. 


Vtyvan- 

tara. 


13. 


Umnada- 

yantf. 


14. Supiiraga. 


Fishes in tho lake before 
tho rain. 

Tho fishes after tho rain. 

Quail in nest during the 
fire. 

Indra before the king, 
with jar. 

[Only lower part of ono 
figure left.J 

| [No picture.] 

Hermits in the woods. 

? 

Indra repenting. 

? 

fNo pioture.J 

Man and wife going to' 
the forest. 

The king in the forest. 

Rape of the hermit’s wife ^ 


15. 


10 . 


17. 


Matsya. 

Vartakll- 

potaka. 

Kumbha. 


19. 


20 . 


21 . 


Bisa. 

$resthi. 


Cudda- 

bodhi. 
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CL1V. 


CLV. 


CL VI. 
CLV 11. 

t 


CL VIII. 
CLIX. 


CLXI. 

CLXII. 
CLXI II. 

CLXIV. 


76. 

77. 

78. 

70. 

80. 

81. 

82-84. 

86-87. 

88 . 

89. 

00 . 

01 . 


93. 

94. 

06. 

90 . 

97. 

98. 

99-100. 

101 . 

102 . 

103. 

104. 

106. 

100 . 

107. 

108-110. 

111 . 

112 . 

113. 

114. 

116. 


[No picture.] 

Swans on the lake. 
Reporting to king about 
the. swans. 

Hunter catches the 
swans. 

S No picture.] 
wan’s talk with king. 
(Fragment.) 

[Lost and so not in the 
Plates.] 

[N o picture.] 

[Only a fragment.] 

King goes hunting. 
King in the ravine. 

The ^arabha resoues the 
king. 

The Carabha’s farewell. 

m '.* 1 


22 . Jlafisa. 


Jeasts in the forest. 

The drowning man and 
the ruru-deer. 

King in the forest. 

The ruru’s sermon. < 

Bringing fruit to the 
king. (?) 

King getting ready to 
find the fruit. 

The escaping monkeys. 

The sleeping king. 

King looking for his 
wives. 

? 

Fragment.] 

No picture.] 

/No picture.] 

Brahma preaches to the 
king. 

Elephant and one of the 
pilgrims. 

Pilgrims. 

Elephant about to jump 
down. 

Pilgrims worship ele¬ 
phant’s remains. 


25. <>rabha. 


[ 26. Ruru. 


27. 


Mahft- 

kapi. 


28. Kf&nti. 


29, Brahma. 


30. Ilasti. 


S. F Oldenburg. 


[1897. 


CLXV. 


CLXVI. 


CLXV 11. 
OLXVIII. 

CLxrx. 


CLXX. 


120 . 

121-122. 

128. 

124-120. 

127. 

128. 

120 . 

130. 


Sutasoma and the Brah¬ 
man. 

Saudflsa kidnaps Suta¬ 
soma. 

Su. hears the words of 
the Brahman. 

Su. preaches to Saudilsa 
and the princes. 

Birth of the prince. 

? 

Departure of the princo. 
? 

The prince turns hermit. 

E fo picture.] 
onkey and ox. 

Yaksha asks ox why ho 
endures monkey. 

Yaksha listens to sermon 
of ox. 

? 

Lion with bone stuok in 
his throat. 

Woodpecker takes bone 
from lion’s throat. 
Woodpecker converses 
with lion. 


31. Sutasoma. 


32. Ayo-grha. 


•33. Mahisa. 


34. $ata-pat- 
tra. 


[358] Of the other separate soonos, I shall give hero only 
those whose identification seems to mo indisputable. 


The Sudhana Kinnaravadana.' 

XVI. 2. ? 

XVII. 4. ? 

XVIII. 6. a. King Daksina-paflcfila’s talk with the snake- 
charmer. 

b. Janraacitra’s curses and the hunter Halaka’s 

• appearanoe. 

c. J’s gratitude to the hunter for his liberation. 
XIX. 8. Halaka’s sojourn in Janmacitra’s house. 

XX. 10. Princess kinnarl Manoharft with a kinnarl at 
Brabraasabha lake. 

XXL 12. Prince Sudhana fetches princess Manobara. 

XXir. 14. j 

XXIII. 10. The prince saying farewell to his mother. 


1 See Divydvaddna, xxx., and my Buddijskija legendy, part 1, St. 
Petersburg, 1894, pages 48-47 and 80. 
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XXIV. 18 
XXV. 20 
XXVI. 22 
XXVII. 24 

XXVIII. 26 
XXIX. 28 
XXX. 30 
XXXI. 32 
XXXII. 34 
XXXIII. 30 
XXXIV. 38 
XXXV. 40 


The prince meeting Indra. 

The king consulting in regard to his son. 
Manokara Hies away. 

The prince presenting himself to his father after 
the campaign. 

The prince conversing with his mother. 

? 

Prince and hermit. 

Prince in kinnara’a realm; at the pond. 

The trial with the bow. 

The trial with the girls. 

The dances of the kinnarL 
Sudhana and Manoharil giving presents after 
their return. 


Maitra-kanyaka . 1 


OXXIII. 216. Shipwreck. Meeting with the four girls. 
CXXIV. 218. Meeting with oight girls. 

CXXV. 220. Meeting with 10 girls (11 represented). [359) 
CXXVI. 222. Meeting with 32 girls (only 14 represented). 
OX XVII. 224. a. Sojourn in city of the 32 girls. 

b. The coming upon the nreta. 

c. The wheel falls on Maitrakanyaka’s head. 


Kacchapavadana. 

I know this Jfttaka only from Riijendralftla Mitra’s account 
taken from the Bodhisattvilvaduna-kalpa-latii, xcvii. 

CLXXXII. 192, A. The turtle in the sea, 

193. Shipwreck. 

194. Turtle saving the drowning men. 
CLXXXIII. 196. Turtle offering itself as food to the saved. 


The Horse Balaha.' 

CCCLXXXIX. 4. Balaha takes the travellers across the sea. 


1 See my Buddijakija leqendy, 40-48, and 79-80, where the literature 
• is given. 

* I do not undertake to sav which one of the numerous versions the 
artist here has in mind. In regard to the different versions of this 
legend see my letter to G. N. Potanin, printed by him in the Etnoarafi- 
teskoje Obozrtnie, ix. 95-98 (1891). 
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